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IRRIGATION IN CALIFORNIA. 


JAMES K. REEVE. 
oe 

RRIGATION has been practiced so 
long in portions of the territory now 
comprised within the United States, 
that it can hardly be considered a new 
development in our agriculture. In 
New Mexico and Arizona, water 
ditches or acequias have been dis- 
covered that are very old, and which 
were probably built and used by the 
Aztecs. The Pueblo Indians have car- 
ried on an extensive agriculture by 
this means for a long time, and have 
shown what a transformation could 
be made in the desert by such simple 
means as bringing the water to the 
land. But, in general, we do not un- 
derstand the full possibilities that 
may be wrought by means of irriga- 
tion, nor the effect which the wide 
adoption of the system will have in 
extending our cultivable area, increas- 
ing the value of lands, increasing 
.° production, and making the harvest 
“4 more sure than it can be made by any 
other means. To see irrigation at its 
best, we must go to California. There irrigation is most perfectly 
systematized, the water stored, distributed without waste, precisely 
measured and applied where and when it is most needed. By stor- 
ing—by means of dams and reservoirs—the surplus water that falls 
upon the mountains in the winter, the irrigating capacity of a 
small stream may be vastly increased. The streams in all moun- 
tainous districts are apt to be raging torrents at some seasons, and 
to show dry beds at others. It is evident that thus there is an 
immense waste of water, and this is especially unfortunate, as the 
dry beds often come at just the time that the crops most need 
irrigating. The old method of tapping the streams and drawing 
the water off, by open canals wherever and whenever wanted, had 
this drawback, that the water was sometimes missing when most 
needed. The building of dams and the conveying of the water by 
pipes to the land, although vastly more expensive at the outset, is a 
great advance over the old way. A country having good reservoir 
sites, even though the streams apparently carry no great volume of 
water, is better adopted to a profitable irrigation system than one 
which has good streams, but no reservoirs. 

An excellent example of this may be seen in the Sweetwater 
Valley, in the southern portion of San Diego county, California. 
The yearly rainfall is ten inches, or less than one-half the amount 
necessary. But in the Tuyamaca mountains, at the head of the 
valley, heavy rains fall during the winter. Under natural condi- 
tions the river would discharge these in a torrent, during a few 
weeks, and run dry the balance of the year. Well up in the 
valley, above the cultivable lands, the river passes through a deep 
and narrow gorge. Above this, on either side, the foothills com- 
bine to make a natural reservoir of wide extent. This has been 
seized upon as the place for storing the waters, and this has been 
accomplished by building a huge dam across the upper mouth of 
the cafion. The dam is of solid granite and Portland cement, and 
is forty-six feet thick at the base, and twelve feet at the top. It is 
ninety feet high at bed rock, and is seventy-six feet long at the 
base, and 396 feet at the top. The reservoir covers 700 acres, and 
has the enormous storage capacity of 6,000,000,000 gallons. These 
figures convey but a slight idea of the immensity of the work. 
Coming upon it after a sharp climb from the roadway below, the 
only work of human hands in sight, the dry gorge below from 
which the waters have been stopped, the great silver lake above 
flanked by the receding mountains, it is impressive not only from 
its magnitude, but as emphasizing the faith that its builders have 
in the whole outcome of irrigation. 

The water is discharged from the reservoir by means of a main 
pipe thirty-six inches in diameter, and then by smaller pipes to the 
different portions of the tract that is irrigated. By this system 
irrigation becomes possible not only upon lowlands and level fields, 
but upon upland and hillside. Much of the land under this system 
is high and rolling, but the head is sufficient to carry the water to 
the highest portions; and the orange and lemon groves planted 














on the hills make a most pleasing feature of the landscape, to one 
accustomed to the unbroken levels of the Florida groves. This 
dam gathers the rainfall from 186 square miles—the watershed of 
the Cuyamaca mountains, and the capacity of the reservoir is sufti- 
cient to hold a two-years’ supply for the irrigation of 10,000 acres, 

What such an irrigation system will do in the mere matter of 
increasing land values, is a point that is worth noting. Without 
water this land has little value. It is possible to grow some grain, 
barley for hay, etc., but without artificial aid in the way of apply- 
ing moisture, there would never be an extended or profitable agri- 
cultural or horticultural development of this section. But with 
the water assured, the land at once springs into a value that is not 
approached by the oldest, richest and most densely populated sec- 
tions of the East. Yet buyers are fourid for it at from two hundred 
to four hundred dollars per acre, and the results under cultivation 
seem to justify these prices. Yet high as these figures appear, they 
are immensely increased as soon as they are planted. The San 
Diego Land Co., owners of the Sweetwater dam, have over 500 acres 
planted to citrus fruits, and are rapidly preparing to plant as much 
more. When the trees are two years old, they hold them at a valu- 
ation of seven hundred and fifty dollars per acre, and at three 
years of age increase this to one thousand dollars. It would be 
futile to figure the possibilities, in the way of the money yield per 
acre, to the fruit grower here. Much has been written upon this 
subject that was misleading. Like everything else, some men suc- 
ceed at it, while others lose. But this can be said truthfully, that 
among those who do succeed, profits are realized that would never 
be possible in ordinary agriculture. The most profitable fruits are 
the orange and the lemon. With proper handling and knowledge 
of the methods of curing so as to bring them into market at the 
season when prices rule highest, lemons are the most profitable of 
all. In point of profit, the various fruits rank in about the follow- 
ing relative order: Lemons, oranges, apricots, peaches, olives, 
grapes, apples, guavas, and small fruits. 

But for the man of small capital who comes here to engage in 
fruit culture, there is another point to be considered, and that is 
the relative time which each require to come into profitable bearing. 
This may be stated about as follows: Small fruits, guavas, peaches, 
apricots, lemons, grapes, oranges, olives, apples. The principal 
profit to be secured in fruit culture is that which will be made by 
the man of small capital planting his own grove and doing his own 
work until his trees come to maturity. Then he will not only have 
the annual profit from his crops, but that which comes from the 
increased value of his lands—this latter being no inconsiderable 
factor. Labor is high, and probably many of those who have failed 
have done so because they depended upon hired labor to bring tieir 
groves into bearing, and this absorbed the profits. The man who 
has the ability to cultivate intelligently and judiciously five or ten 
acres of fruits, should, within five years, be in possession of as good 
an income as is ordinarily secured from an hundred acre farm. 
And this, with less severe labor and greater immunity from loss by 
drouth and unfavorable seasons. This is the prospect that California 
and irrigation are offering to the new generation of home-seekers. 
[Our frontispiece, engraved after photographs, shows the Sweet- 
water dam and gorge. Above is an upper view of the dam and 
storage reservoirs. At the left are some irrigated orange trees. ] 





MODERN HAY-MAKING. 
H. C. WALLACE, IOWA. 
sviatliien > 

On our large Western farms, where the hay harvest continues 
for any considerable length of time, the four-foot mower has been 
replaced by one with a six or a seven foot cutter bar. The eight- 
foot rake has given way to one of twice the width. Other imple- 
ments have been added. Clover grows in such luxuriance in the 
fertile Iowa soil that the tedder is indispensable. The loader saves 
time and hard labor. Stacking in the open air has proved to be a 
very costly method of preserving hay, and our prairies are becom- 
ing thickly dotted with hay barns, into which the hay is placed by 
horse power. Brain has supplanted brawn in a great measure, and 
haying may now be justly considered an art. By utilizing the 
improved machinery, and following improved methods, one man 
can now do the work that formerly required two men. 

Where the hay is placed on the wagon by a hay loader, and 
taken off with a fork or sling, a good working crew for a large farm 
consists of four men, and two boys ten to fourteen years old. With 
the wide-cut mower, it is not necessary to begin cutting before four 
o’clock in the afternoon. This is easier for the horses, more com- 
fortable to the man who drives them, and much better for the hay 
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if it contains much clover. Enough can be cut between four and 
eight o’clock to keep ahead of the wagons until the next after- 
noon. One man does the mowing and tedding, and what little 
raking there is to do, and still has time to help considerably in mow- 
ing away the hay in the barn. The boys drive the wagons. Two 
men stay in the field and do the loading, and one stays at the barn 
to manage the horse fork and keep the hay mowed back. Three 
teams and one good horse are necessary, the latter being used at the 
parn for unloading. When the boy comes in with a load, he leads 
the horse, which is attached to the fork, taking the load off his 
wagon while the other one is being loaded in the fields. The time 
consumed in loading is a little more than that for unloading, and 
this allows the man at the barn to scatter the hay in the mow. 
Whether he can keep up this end of the work depends on the dis- 
tance to haul and the amount of hay in the barn. 

Hay is made very rapidly and very cheaply in this way. With 
the force mentioned, there is very little time lost. Everything runs 
smoothly, and little energy is wasted. The hay is put in the barn 
at the rate of fifteen to twenty tons per day, and at a cost of forty- 
five to sixty cents per ton, varying, of course, with the weather. 
On the farms of the Atlantic and Central States this tedder, loader 
and horse fork are coming into increasing favor, but the average 
farmers of those regions manage the work with two, or at most 
three, horses and two men. The tedder and the loader not only 
save time and money, but the hay is secured in much better condi- 
tion. The tedder shakes the grass, and gives the air a chance to 
circulate through it, and dry it evenly and quickly, without burn- 
ing. The loader follows, and takes the hay out of the swath, hence 
the leaves are not shaken off, as when it is raked. 

Hay barns are becoming deservedly popular. No buildings on 
the farm so quickly repay the money invested. A good hay barn, 
holding fifty tons of hay, can be erected for one hundred to one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars, and not infrequently enough is 
saved by its use in one year to entirely cover the cost. The saving 
occurs in three ways. First, the time and labor saved during the 
harvest season, to say nothing of the advantage of putting every 
load under a roof, and having no open stacks to be caught by sud- 
den showers. Second, the elimination of the large waste on top 
and sides that follows stacking. There is practically no waste 
whatever with the hay barn. Third, the saving of labor in feeding 
the hay during the winter. This last is a considerable item, for it 
often means the board and wages of one man during the winter 
months. By putting a plain, strong manger or rack around the 
barn, one man can do the work of two working in the old way. 





LAMBS FOR MUTTON. 
HENRY STEWART. 
ne 

When a lamb is two weeks old it may be taught to eat a little 
dry food, by means of the hand. A mixture of clean, heavy oats, 
corn, and linseed in equal parts, finely ground together, and slightly 
salted and sweetened with sugar, will be taken eagerly, and will 
help the growth very much. At the same time it is advisable to 
nourish the lambs through the ewes, by liberal feeding of grain, of 
which a mixture of rye and buckwheat coarsely chopped together 
will be found better than corn, and if anything else is added it 
should be bran. This will increase the milk in quantity and qual- 
ity and so help the lambs. By and by the lambs will take their 
meal themselves if the proper facilities are afforded by means of a 
small pen with creeps attached to it, and set in the fence. These 
creeps consist of openings in the fence just large enough for the 
lambs to creep through; and to prevent tearing of the wool the sides 
of the openings are guarded by rollers fitted into a sliding bar placed 
in the fence, by which the rollers may be drawn nearer to each other 
or widened as may be necessary to fit the lambs. The food is placed 
in these pens, and the lambs soon learn to creep through to get the 
meal, These hints are especially useful for the feeding of market 
lambs, which need to be forced as much as possible to make a rapid 
growth and lay on fat. 

The fattest lambs are a cross of Merino with Southdown. They 
are not the largest, but the plumpest and heaviest for their size, of 
all early lambs, and the black faces and legs of the sire render them 
dear to the heart of a butcher, who will readily give more for such 
lambs than for larger white faced ones. He points to these black 
marks with'pride, and calls the special attention of his customer to 
them as proofs of their Southdown lineage, ‘‘ the finest mutton 
sheep in the world,” as he tells his exacting purchaser. The Merino, 


however, has something to do. with the fatness and tenderness of 








these lambs, and its early fleece gives the appearance of fullness and 
roundness to the plump little carcass. 

Those lamb breeders who keep the Dorsets for their twin Jambs 
which come quite early, will do well to use the Southdown for the 
sires of the lambs. This is the rule in England where the Dorsets 
are kept especially for Christmas lambs. There the ewes of this 
breed lamb twice in the year, and one is a cross of the Southdown, 
and the other is pure bred ; the former for the market, and the lat- 
ter for the flock. The Dorset, however, must have the most skill 
ful attention, and the shepherd who thinks sheep are able to take 
care of themselves through winter as well as summer, will be very 
much disappointed if he tries the Dorset to experiment with in this 
direction. The Christmas lamb is like the Christmas strawberry, a 
hothouse creation, and those breeders who do not understand this 
method of forcing lambs, will do well to get lambs later and at less 
cost, and yet make quite as much profit out of them. It is quite 
possible to average eight to ten dollars for a lamb in March and 
April, or even in May, and this with the Merino-Southdown cross. 

Many sheep breeders are asking whether the Rambouillet merino 
yields good mutton. It does, and has for many years, and there is 
no reason why it should not. Merino mutton has been objected to 
on account of an alleged wooly taste in the flesh. This is liable to 
happen with all kinds of mutton, and may be due to several causes. 
It is not the taste of the wool at all, but of the sheep. This animal, 
allied to the goat, has a somewhat strong odor which is quite per- 
ceptible in a close unventilated sheep pen, and is thus thought to be 
the odor of the wool, but on the contrary the odor of the wool 
comes from the sheep. If in dressing the carcass, the opening and 
airing of it is delayed and it is cooled too rapidly so as to confine 
the odor, and the gases from the intestines are permitted to pene- 
trate the meat, this will have the sheepy flavor but it is not the 
taste of the wool at all. Doubtless the very oily Merino may have 
a stronger natural odor than the less greasy mutton breeds, 
so-called, but if it is well dressed the flesh is just as sweet flavored: 





PROFIT IN PORK. 


J. 8S. WOODWARD, NEW YORK, 
— 

With pork at its present price, almost any man can feed his 
corn, or other grain, to pigs and make a satisfactory profit. But 
times will change; pork will again go down until it will be so low 
that the very best skill will be required to get any profit out of its 
growth. If it be wise, now in the midst of almost universal peace, 
for the nations to spend such vast sums as they do, in preparing for 
war, how much wiser for the farmer during this time of prosperity 
in pig growing to study the subject so as to be prepared when the 
evil days of low prices come again. It is surprising to see how 
little thought the average pig grower gives to the matter of cheap 
production of pork. Although there is some change in the direction 
of killing lighter pigs, yet the great bulk of the pork still coming 
into the markets is in heavy carcasses which were fed mostly on 
corn. Now this is neither the most desirable, nor is it by any means 
the most profitable pork. 

On a recent visit to the Wisconsin Experiment Station at Madi- 
son, Prof. W. A. Henry, who isa born experimenter, showed me some 
experiments now being made, and the unpublished results of some 
already made on the same line of pig feeding for most profit. If 
the farmers could see what I saw, and realize fully the great 
importance of the principles that control animal life, and then 
follow them, they would save very much of what is now ignorantly 
thrown away, and would more than double the profits of pork 
making, by reducing to its lowest limit the amount of food now 
used as a maintenance ration or simply food for support. 

The Professor has demonstrated, beyond doubt, by a series of 
careful experiments, that the maintenance ration is in equal propor- 
tion to live weight, or nearly so; that while a 100-pound pig requires 
one and one-half pounds of food (one pound of wheat middlings 
and two pounds of corn meal), simply to keep it without gain or 
loss, a 500-pound pig, under like conditions, requires five pounds 
of the same food for its support. He further showed that about 
three pounds of this same food in addition to either ration, made 
one pound of pork. 

Now, were a man to try to make pork with these pigs, with the 
one he would get one pound for each four and one-half pounds fed ; 
with the other he would feed eight pounds. For comparison, 
suppose the mixture worth $20 per ton, or one cent per pound in 
the case of 100-pound pigs, his pork would cost four and one-half 
cents per pound; in the case of a 500-pound pig, it would cost eight. 
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Or, to put it in another light, suppose ten pigs be fed four and one- 
half pounds of feed each, or forty-five pounds in the aggregate, 
the¥ will give a gain of ten pounds of pork. In other words, with 
these pigs forty-five pounds of feed will give ten pounds of pork. 
Now, if the same food be given to pigs weighing 500 pounds each, 
it will feed just nine of them five pounds each, but as with pigs of 
this size it takes five pounds as the food of support, no gain would 
be made. The food would be simply thrown away, so far as fat- 
tening purposes go. If these nine larger pigs be fed to make one 
pound of gain each, it would require twenty-seven pounds extra. 
This added to the forty-five pounds, maintenance ration, makes 
seventy-two pounds of feed to make nine pounds of pork. It will 
be seen that these experiments of Professor Henry show that the 
maintenance ration, while not exactly in proportion to the live 
weight, is approximately so. They show that while it took one 
and one-half pounds to support the growing 100-pound pig, that one 
pound per hiindred pounds was sufficient with the 500-pound pig. 
This is easily accounted for by the fact that there is less propor- 
tionate amount of exterior surface in the larger pig, no growth, 
and probably less activity. But carrying this proportion in the 
direction of a pig still smaller than 100 pounds, it would probably 
require with a pig weighing twenty-five pounds at the rate of two 
pounds per 100 pounds, or about one-half pound of food as a main- 
tenance ration. If this be true, it would then only take three and 
one-half pounds with this pig to grow one pound of pork. 

Further experiments by Professor Henry show very conclu- 
sively that corn or corn meal is, by no means, the best food for 
pork growing, though good for fattening. Wheat middlings he 
found much better than corn alone. He also found, by careful 
experiments, several times repeated, that 200 pounds of corn meal 
and 1,582 pounds of skim milk produced as much growth as 500 
pounds of the middlings meal mixture and a better growth than 500 
pounds of clean corn meal. In this we see that five pounds of skim 
milk are about equal to one pound of meal. The lesson for the pig 
feeder in these experiments is to feed young, thrifty pigs, and to 
feed them on a mixture of corn meal and wheat middlings, and 
never to feed them beyond 150 pounds dressed weight. 





CONCERNING CREAM AND BUTTER. 


MRS. 8S. E. WILCOX, OHIO. 
eee 

It has generally been believed that milk, to yield cream most 
perfectly in cold weather, must be kept in a warm atmosphere. 
Some experiments that I have made during the last winter would 
appear to disprove this. These few suggestions, regarding cream 
and butter, are not given for those who have large dairies, with 
separators, creameries, and other modern appliances, but for the 
average farmer who has only a few cows, and for the farmer’s 
wife, who, with common and not altogether modern appliances, 
aims to make the most of the milk and butter. City people rely 
largely upon fancy dairy or creamery butter. But there is a large 
population in small villages who depend upon the local farmers for 
their supply, and are willing to pay a good price for a prime article. 

During last winter I have kept milk at as low a temperature as 
possible above freezing, not only away from a fire heat, but, except 
in the very coldest weather, the window of the room in which it 
has stood for thirty-six hours before being skimmed, was open 
night and day. It has been a matter of surprise how well the milk, 
under these conditions, withstood frost. Only a few times has it 
been necessary to introduce heat to prevent freezing. I think I 
have never gathered as much cream from the same quantity of 
milk under other circumstances. The ‘“gude man” affirms that 
**the cows are the same as formerly, and have not received as good 
rations as usual.” Directly after the milk was skimmed it was 
emptied from the pans into a large vessel and placed in a warm 
room, quoting from the “‘gude man” again, “it was turned over 
and skimmed on the other side,” and in twelve hours yielded a 
supply of cream for coffee, soups, and gravies. Many affirm that 
this second rising is counterfeit cream; and will not churn into 
butter, but I can testify that it is a very acceptable article for the 
cook. Doubtless many writers on dairy matters will say these 
experiments were very superficial, and their results unreliable and 
of little practical value, but make a note of them, my rural sisters, 
for future experiments and satisfy yourselves regarding them. 

Into the first skimming of cream put half a teacupful of salt 
and a heaping teaspoonful of pulverized saltpeter to every gallon of 
cream when churned. Salt causes cream to yield butter more 
readily and retards acidity. This quantity will not make the 





buttermilk too salt for culinary purposes. Saltpeter tends to keep 
the cream from becoming bitter in winter, and gives butter a firmer 
texture in the summer. It also acts as a preservative in the butter, 
I find some excellent butter makers are putting white sugar in 
butter; some use half as much sugar as salt. I use one-third. The 
presence of sugar increases the preservative quality of salt and 
imparts a pleasant flavor. Few people on small farms have ice, 
but nearly all have plenty of cold water. With neither ice nor cold 
water good butter cannot be made in warm weather. Put a strong 
bail on an old-fashioned stone churn and keep the cream in it. In 
hot weather put the jar into the well twelve hours before churning, 
This is also a good place to cool butter. Most wells can be arranged 
to make this practicable. If this jar is used for a churn, it saves 
time and labor in handling the cream, and is easily kept sweet. It 
is claimed that granular butter cannot be made in a dash churn, 
yet an article can be made for which local consumers will gladly 
pay more than the market price. 





SUMMER CARE OF YOUNG FRUIT TREES. 


WEBB DONNELL. 
a 
The first season after the young fruit tree has been transplanted 
from the nursery to its permanent home in the orchard is a critical 
period in its existence, and it is hardly too much to say that, on its 
growth during this period, depends, in a great measure, the future 
value of the tree. If it receives a check at this point in its career 
its full possible perfection will probably never be realized. Of 


| course much of the first season’s success or failure depends upon 


the care or carelessness with which the transplanting has been done 
in the‘spring, but still the summer care will have much to do in 
helping the tree through the first season. 

The greatest danger the tree will encounter is the scalding 
effect of midsummer heat, and the weakening of its vitality by a 
drying of the earth about the roots. The first difficulty will be at 
least partially obviated, and the latter almost wholly, by taking 
care that the earth is made firm about the roots when the tree is 
transplanted, and kept thoroughly well mulched. The mulching 
should be spread on thickly and as far out from the trunk of the 
tree as the roots run, and if carried considerably farther it will be 
all the better, as the moist condition of the soil beyond the extrem- 
ities of the roots will induce root growth. 

Another care of summer is to be on the lookout for the eggs of 
the apple tree borer that may be deposited upon the trunk, from 
which eggs, if not destroyed, will come a brood of larve capable of 
inflicting irreparable damage upon the tree. Another important 
summer care is the cutting off at once of all branches that are not 
desirable for the growing tree to possess, as in this way much 
strength can be saved to be expended in growth, where growth is 
desired. Care at all points throughout the season is amply repaid 
by the orchard in after years. 





BEET SUGAR FARMING. 


CHARLES RIEDEL, NEBRASKA. 
lin 

The sugar beets I raised last year were shipped in freight cars 
to the Grand Island factory. One acre of land was prepared by 
plowing eight inches deep and subsoiling so to have eleven to thir- 
teen inches of loose soil. It was then harrowed and smoothed with 
a plank clod crusher. Theseed was sown with a Planet Junior seed 
drill, twenty pounds to the acre, though twenty-four pounds are 
better, in rows eighteen inches apart. The field ought to be nearly 
square, so the double wheel hoe can be used both ways, when the 
thinning out is done, which is the biggest and most important part 
of the work. The rest of the cultivation can be done by a one-horse 
cultivator. By running the double wheel hoe on both sides of the 
row, with the curved parts inside, only a strip one inch wide is left 
for hand thinning and weeding. With four-inch hoes, repeat the 
operation a few days later at right angles to the rows, and only lit- 
tle squares of one square inch are left to be thinned out and weeded, 
which reduces the much feared hand labor toa minimum. The 
rest of the cultivation was all done by the wheel hoe, with the cul- 
tivator teeth inserted in place of the hoes. For cultivating the 
sugar beets I raise for stock, I use a two-horse corn cultivator as 
the rows are planted three feet apart, and thinned out from ten to 
twelve inches in the row. Sugar beets are the most profitable crop 
for me to raise, for they sell well, are well liked by all domestic 
animals, and are superior for table use, to all other beets. 
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THE OLD WORLD PHEASANTS. 
sini 

The pheasant is a wild game bird of Asia, which, on account of 
its beauty, has been introduced throughout Europe, into the many 
artificially stocked hunting grounds. It runs with great speed, 
trusting its legs rather than its wings, and is a ground-loving bird, 
being found among long grass and tangled underbrush. When 
frightened, it steals silently away until out of sight, when it escapes 
by swiftly running to a safe distance. The pheasant is one of the 
most beautiful birds found in temperate climates. It attains a 
weight of about three pounds, and its delicate flesh is so fine 
flavored that it is considered a great luxury. Pheasants often nest 
in clover fields, gathering a rude heap of grass and leaves upon the 
ground, with a depression just deep enough to hold the eggs. There 
are about a dozen eggs of a uniform olive-brown color, ‘with very 





the fowl is choking with food, or the trachea is filling with canker, 
the comb will be black. A bright red comb, also, is the indication 
of a laying condition already attained or soon to be reached. When 
the hens go singing about with bright red combs we may soon 
expect eggs. We have, then, a ready guide to the condition of the 
fowls in the comb. When we go among our flocks we can easily 
pick out the well from the ill ones, those that are laying, or soon to 
lay, from those that have no present intention of so doing, by sim- 
ply glancing at the combs. The value of such a guide, so simple, 
so easy to be understood, cannot well be overestimated. 


ON BROODINESS. 


H. S. BABCOCK. 
nscale 


No broody hens wanted this month. But here they are, and as 
they sit on the nest their air seems to say ‘“‘ We have come to stay.” 








smooth shells. They oe 
are hatched in about 
four weeks. The old 
ones and their broods, 
if, not disturbed, re- 
main in the stubble 
and hedgerows of 
grain fields for some 
time after harvest. 
Otherwise they _ fre- 
quent the woods, 
coming out to feed in 
the evening and early 
inthe morning. They 
can live, however, on 
wild berries, acorns, 
and insect food. 
When the cold weath- 
er comes on they 
begin to roost in oak 
trees, and when all 
the leaves have fallen 
they almost all fly up 
to this roost at sunset, 
the females whistling 
while doing so, and 
the males making a 
deeper sound. A wet 
shrubby ground near 
the sea or lake shore, 
ora marsh covered 
with underbrush 
make a good pheasant 
cover. Here they may 
be rapidly propagated, 
if kept perfectly free 
from intrusion or 
noise, and abundantly 
fed with field peas in 
troughs. As the tame 
hen-pheasant does not Re 
incubate well nor lead Vax <5 = gre et x 
her young to food, : = SW Fonds 
the eggs are hatched 
by common hens, the 








So long as they are 
allowed to have their 
way, the egg product 
may be expected to 
assume a vanishing 
form. They should 
be broken up at once, 
—changed from set- 
ters into layers. Some 
people seem to study 
how not to doit, when 
they wish to break up 
a broody hen. They 
pile stones into her 
nests, but such things 
move her not—she is 
willing to try to hatch 
out a quarry. They 
half drown her by 
repeated duckings, 
but after the involun- 
tary bath, she shakes 
her wet plumage and 
goes to her nest at 
once. Cruelty is un- 
necessary and ineffec- 
tive. Fortunately, 
there are several good 
and harmless ways. 
The very best method, 
because of its effec- 
tiveness and simplic- 
ity, is to provide a 
room without nests— 
any plain room with 
roosts to perch on— 
and put the broody 
hen therein. Give her, 
as a companion, an 
active, vigorous cock- 
erel. Feed and water 
generously, adapting 
the feeding to the 
production of eggs. A 
week will generally 








bantams being partic- 
ularly good for this LADY AMHERST 
purpose. The hen-pheasant and the brood are then kept in a coop 
with a yard covered with wire cloth. The young require meat 
daily. The first food given to the chicks is soaked bread and 
white of eggs cut up fine. Ants’ eggs are fed to them, and boiled 
barley, or rice, oatmeal, cornmeal, and cooked meat. Saucers of 
clean water are placed about. The chicks soon quit the hens to 
roost in the shrubs, but are not so likely to stray away as those 
more naturally reared. Our illustration shows a Lady Amherst 
pheasant flying, and a Golden pheasant in the foreground. 

The Comb as a Guide to the Condition of a Fowl.—The comb of the 
fowl is a fair index of its condition. It is its health barometer. 
When the comb is a bright red and filled with blood, we know the 
fowl is well. When it becomes pale and looks whitish, we know 
the fowl is out of condition. If it turns dark at the end, we may 
be sure that something is the matter with the fowl, and the trouble 





will generally be found connected with the respiratory organs; if 


AND 





suffice to break up the 
GOLDEN PHEASANT. i most persistent sitter, 
with no special trouble. Sometimes three days will have the desired 
effect. Another effective plan is to build a good sized coop, say two 
by four feet, having a false bottom of laths, raised about three 
inches from fhe floor, and so placed that each lath is about two 
inches from its fellow. This coop will cause the hen to think she 
is continually roosting, and will soon dispel the wish to sit from her 
mind. Feed and water as if she had never been broody. Still 
another good and effective plan is to use a common A-shaped coop 
made of lath, under which place the hen in the poultry run, in full 
view of the rest of the flock. The male bird will spend some time 
about this coop, trying to direct the attention of the confined hen 
from her desire to sit. This will do in pleasant weather, but 
humanity would compel the disuse of such a coop in wet weather. 
Pieces of ice in the nest are very discouraging. Another plan, said 
to be effective, is to tie the hen bya cord to a stake. This will 
forcibly keep her from the nest, and is not necessarily a cruel method. 
Care can be taken to prevent the cord from chafing the leg. 
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But whatever method may be adopted, the efficiency of it will be 
greatly increased by promptness in its application. Any hen found 
on the nest at night, when the poultryman is on his final round 
before retiring, should be promptly removed, and placed where the 
breaking up process is to begin. If she is allowed to remain on the 
nest a day or two, it will take more time to break her up. Hens 
will often begin to sit before they are fully through laying their lit- 
ter of eggs. It will be advisable, therefore, to examine the place of 
their confinement several times daily and remove such eggs as may 
be laid. If the eggs are allowed to remain for any length of time, 
the hen will have the broody desire strengthened. Much can be 
done, by proper feeding to delay the time when a hen would natur- 
ally desire to sit. By supplying more of the nitrogeneous, and less 
of the carbonaceous elements in her food, by feeding for eggs rather 
than fat, by keeping up the production of eggs, the hens will be less 
likely to become broody. A hen that is permitted to become very 
fat, has fed to her fat-producing foods, will lay a smaller litter of 
eggs, and sooner become broody than one that is properly fed for 
laying. A good layer is usually well nourished, but not made over- 
fat,—she is generously fed, but not on fat-producing foods. 

Some have gone so far as to affirm that sitting is simply nature’s 
plan to get rid of superfluous fat, and that a broody hen is, there- 
fore, an over-fat hen. While there is some connection between 
fatness and broodiness—the connection that arises from the method 
of feeding—one does not stand to the other in the direct connection 
of cause and effect. All fat hens are not broody hens, and some 
lean hens are persistent sitters. A broody hen is one which has 
laid out her litter of eggs—be it large or small, and the size of the 
litter is to some extent dependent upon the food—and is exercising 
the natural instinct of reproduction. If fatness were the direct 
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FIG. 1. PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF POULTRY HOUSE. 


cause of broodiness, then every fat hen should desire to sit, and no 
lean hen would have any such inclination. But there are many fat 
hens which show no inclination to sit, and many lean hens which 
are very persistent in their efforts to raise a brood of chickens. If 
sitting were nature’s plan to get rid of superfluous fat, then a fat 
hen, which had set for several weeks and reduced her flesh, should 
at once become free from the desire to incubate. But this is often 
not the case. And then, too, some hens actually increase in weight 
while sitting. Such cases have been often observed, even when the 
hens sat for six or nine weeks. The general rule, however, is that 
a hen loses flesh while sitting, sometimes in a very marked degree. 
The facts do not warrant the theory that fatness is a direct cause of 
broodiness, though it may be an indirect cause in hastening it. 

If what has been said upon the relation of fatness and broodi- 
ness be true, the person desiring to avoid broodiness has a partial 
remedy in his hand by so feeding as to avoid undue fatness and 
lengthen the period of laying; while the person who wishes to 
secure broody hens has, also, placed within his reach the means of 
assisting in this result. If, for example, early sitters are desired, 
the correct method to employ would be first to so feed the hens as 
to induce generous laying, and then gradually change the character 
of the food from egg-producing to fat-producing material and has- 
ten the fattening of these laying fowls—shorten their litter of eggs 
so that the broody instinct would more quickly become active. A 
little management will frequently help out matters a great deal. 


FARM POULTRY BUILDINGS. 
J. W. CAUGHEY, PENN. 
siciliasins 
Many farmers would prefer tastefully constructed buildings for 
poultry, had they the means to afford them. A neat structure 
oftentimes costs considerable money to make it what one desires it 
should be. A farmer of my acquaintance owns a very choice flock 
of Golden Wyandottes, and last season he erected a comfortable 





house for his flock at an,expenditure of $250. He had saved the 





money from the sale of eggs and dressed poultry; being a truck 
farmer, he marketed his truck at his stand in the market, and 
always managed to have his basket of eggs and dressed poultry 
ready each day he went to town. He said he found that his flock 
paid him a better percentage of profit than anything he had trie 
before, and he had enough pride to feel that a paying flock of hens 
deserved a good house, and he invested the earnings of one season 
in a properly equipped building. 

The building illustrated (Fig. 1) is arranged to afford accommo- 
dations for from 250 to 300 hens. The side exposure on the south, 
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is of sash, the rear being boarded around to shut 
off cold winds and rain. This building is raised 
aa ro | about six inches from the ground by a stone 

d foundation. The roof is covered with gravel and 
tar paper. There are thirty-one pens, each ten by 
fifteen feet, with a hall five feet in width leading through the build- 
ing. Each pen should properly accommodate from eight to twelve 
birds. This building is 325 feet long, the main wing being 175 feet, 
and the other wing 150 feet long, the larger part being given up 
exclusively to layers, the other wing to sitting hens and incubat- 
ors. A few of the pens are set apart for sick fowls, and others are 
kept for odd cockerels when they accumulate too rapidly for the 
capacity of the pens. 

The ground plan (Fig. 2) shows the location of the pens, and all 
the doors, d, entering the building and those entering each pen. 
The door leading from the right wing enters a small room leading 
to the passage way or hall. Turning to the left and walking a short 
distance past several pens, one comes to the feed, cook and tinker- 
ing room, where are the heater, work bench, feed bins and closets. 
Here everything is made ready for each meal. The room is thirty 
by thirty-five feet and ten feet high. The cupola is simply an orna- 
ment on the corner over this room, and can be put on or omitted at 
the option of the builder. A tier of nests, n, is located in each pen, 
being fastened to one another by hooks, allowing the breeder to 
unfasten them when it is desired to clean up and change them at 
any time. A board is placed at each entrance, e, and is raised or 
lowered by pulleys and cord extending out into the hallway oppo- 
site each pen. This is a great convenience, as the fowls can be shut 
in easily without going into the pen todoso. The food bins, f. b., the 
work bench, w. b., and the stove, h, used for heating the food and 
keeping a proper temperature in the pipes, through which hot air is 
continually passing, are in the storage room. The pipe heating is 
done only in extreme cold weather, when hens refuse to do any- 
thing but eat and sleep. 
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BOX FOR STORING BACON. 
NAMUD CAHILL, VIRGINIA. 
ANB 
If the smoke house is very dark and close so that flies or bugs 
will not be tempted or can get in, all that is necessary is to have 





SECURE BOX FOR SMOKED MEAT. 
the meat hanging on the pegs; but, if not, even when the meat is 


bagged there is still some risk of worms. The meat, of course, 
touches the sides of the bags, and I have seen the black bugs that 
lay eggs and make skippers, and the flies that lay eggs which hatch 
into maggots, on the sides of the bags of meat, and later on found 
some skippers in my hams, where the meat touched the bag. To 
make a box that will be bug-proof, rat-proof, and at the same time 
cool, as seen in the illustration, make a frame of one-inch 
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thick, and two or three inch wide, plank with a close plank bottom ; 
cover the whole box with wire cloth, such as is used for screens. 
Let the wire cloth be on the outside, so that the meat will not touch 
it. The top may be of plank and fit perfectly tight, so that no insect 
can creep under. Of course the box may be made of any size 
desired. It will be well to have the strips nailed quite closely 
together, say about one and a half inches apart. When the meat is 
put in, lay sticks between, so that the pieces will not touch. If the 
box is made carefully, it is absolutely bug - proof and rat- proof, 
affording ventilation at the same time, and so preventing molding. 
Meat should be kept in a dry and cool place. 





A SHELTER FOR THE HAYRACK. ? 
ae 
One of the most cumbersome implements on the farm is the hay- 
rack or rigging, which takes up so much room that most farmers 
leave it out of doors when 
not in use. A good hayrack 
is worth at least ten dollars, 
and leaving it exposed to the 


A weather throughout the. 


year, renders it liable to give 
out in some vital part in five 
or six years, and the failure 
is apt to occur ina time of 
greatest need. A convenient 
place for the hayrack is in 
the barn loft. To hoist it 
| a ’ near the roof two pulleys are 





used at each end. The posi- 

tion is shown in the illus- 

.. tration. The rack is raised 

directly from the wagon by 

ee a aa one man, who pulls up each 

end a few feet at a time, and winding the lower end of the rope 

about a strong pin ata. It can be raised entirely out of the way 

of the threshing machine, or other farm implements, and when it 
is to be used one man can easily lower it upon the wagon. 























THE CHISEL WEEDER. 


——<= > 
In times of drouth, it is often difficult to remove large weeds 
from among the rowsof plants. An ordinary two-inch wood chisel, 
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WEEDING CHISELS, 
kept well sharpened, is one of the most efficient instruments for 
this purpose, as the keen edge and the weight of the chisel will cut 
through the most fibrous weed. With a short handled chisel, one 


must kneel or bend over, and the resulting backaches are far from’ 


satisfactory. The accompanying illustration from a sketch by J. L. 
Townshend of Utah,,shows how such a weeding chisel can be 
inserted in a long hoe or fork handle, and it is then feasible to stand 
up while fighting the weeds, which often grow faster than one man 
can pull them by hand. Narrow hand hoes, or the tomahawk or 
arrow head hoes may do good service, but they cannot compe:e 
with a long handled weeding chisel in the hands of a vigorous gar- 
dener. The chisel is especially adapted to the weeding of sugar 
beets and other root crops in weedy or dried-out soil. 


A SERVICEABLE FARM WHEELBARROW. 
aaillticn 

A strong wheelbarrow is shown in the illustration from a sketch 
by G. W. Rice of Illinois. 
It can be made of any 
size. The one sketched 
has a large box, four feet 
long on top, two feet six 
inches wide and eighteen 
inches deep, and is made 
of six-inch pine fencing. 

HOMEMADE WHEELBARROW. The wheel is set into the 
box, as shown in the sketch, the axle being stapled directly to the 
lower front edge of the box: A hood, made of boards with sheet 


























iron top, is placed over the wheel inside the box. The wheel is two 
feet high. The legs are ten inches long below the box, and form 
the frame of the box. The handles are two feet long, and the 
same boards may be made to project forward far enough to hold 
the axle of the wheel, if one does not want the wheel to set into the 
box. This barrow is light and strong, and will carry heavy loads 
of farm materials when it is not convenient to use a horse. 





A CONVENIENT BARN. 


D. WORCESTER. 
—— >. 


In the accompanying illustrations are given the elevation and 
the interior arrangement of a farm barn that probably gives the 
most room for the money of any that could be devised. Its square 
construction and flat roofs permit all the hay and fodder to be 
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FIG. 1. PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF BARN. 
placed above the first floor, thus leaving this entire floor free for 
the quartering of stock, while the cellar below can be utilized for 
the storing of roots, which should form no inconsiderable part of 
the feed consumed by the stock, and for the storage of the manure, 
the root cellar being, of course, separated from the manure pit by 
a tight wall. A perspective view of the barn is shown in Fig. 1. 

Such a barn is excellently adapted for the keeping of sheep, 
three sides of it being devoted to the pens for these, while the 
feeding of all the sheep can be done from the main floor; or, it can 
be very well made to serve the purpose of a dairy barn, with a silo 
in one corner, extending from a cemented floor in the cellar to the 
hay and fodder floor. When arranged for sheep, the pens can be 
advantageously arranged, as shown in Fig. 2, each pen having 
communication with the neighboring pen, and also with the feed- 
ing floor. An inside feeding rack may be used, into which hay 
and other fodder can be pitched directly from the feeding floor, and 
this, in some respects, is the best plan to pursue, for it permits a 
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FIG. 2. FLOOR PLAN FOR FIG. 3. FLOOR PLAN FOR DAIRY 
SHEEP BARN. BARN. 


tight board fence between the feeding floor and the pens, to a 
height of three feet or so, thus keeping the lambs from coming 
through from the pens to the feeding floor and soiling the floor and 
hay. But if the flocks are fed directly from this floor, let a perpen- 
dicular opening be provided for each sheep to feed through, rather 
than the long horizontal opening provided by the removal of one 
board from the partition, which is so commonly seen, but which 
necessitates the wearing off of all the wool above the sheeps’ necks, 
to the loss of the wool and to the sheeps’ manifest disfigurement. 
These upright openings can be made by removing at least two 
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boards from the partition, and using slats, or rounds just far enough 
apart to admit a sheep’s head and neck with the greatest comfort. 
If the barn is to be used for dairy purposes, an interior arrangement, 
such as is seen in Fig. 3, Page 391, will be found convenient. In either 
case hay and fodder is placed in the second story by driving the hay 
carts into the central feeding floor and raising their contents 
through a central ‘“‘ well,” or large opening in the center of the 
second story floor by means of a hay fork, this well being properly 
protected by a tight wall around it four feet or more in height. To 
make it impossible for children to fall through such an opening, 
even though protected by a high wall, the opening may be covered, 
when not in use, by a hinged grating. 





COWS FOR A CHEESE DAIRY. 
; S. HENRY. 
illite 

It is a common experience that almost everything has its 
special use, for which it is best fitted by its special character. Very 
few things, or persons either, are fitted for all purposes, and we 
find in practice that as no two things, or animals, or persons, are 
precisely alike, so each has its special fitness for some particular 
use. This is very true of cows, and the general purpose cow that 
is fit for butter, cheese, or beef, is a creature of the imagination. 
And while there are persons who think this difference does not 
apply to cheese and butter cows, yet it is easy to perceive by a 
little thought that the special butter cow with her very rich milk 
cannot be profitably used for a cheese dairy. 

Except for some kinds of cheese, that are excessively rich in 
fat, as the English Stilton, for instance, or for pure cream cheese, 
both of which need special methods of manufacture, it is impossible 
to retain in the curd under ordinary processes all the fat in the 
milk above three per cent., and this proportion of fat is the most 
that can be afforded in the best whole milk cheese, of the standard 
make, that sells for the highest price. Such a cheese will have three 
and one-half pounds of casein, three pounds of fat, three pounds 
of water, and one-half of a pound of mineral matters, sugar, and 
acid, in the ten pounds made from one hundred pounds of milk. 
This is precisely the composition of the best Cheddar cheese, and of 
a full American standard cheese of the present time. Any more 
fat than this proportion would be thrown away by the maker, who 
would, if he knew his business, be making butter instead of milk. 
So that it may be said that any cow that gives us more than three 
per cent. of fat in her milk is a special cheese cow; and one that 
gives four or five, or more, per cent. of fat is a special butter cow. 

But this is denied by some persons who believe in general pur- 
pose cows, and who have accepted that quite mistaken belief that 
the proportions of the solids in milk do not vary, and the milk of 
any cow that has an excess of fat in it, will have also an equal 
excess of other solids. This belief may be easily shown to be un- 
founded, by the simple statement that if it were true, and one cow 
gave the proportions above mentioned of the different milk solids, 
and which would make a milk of good standard quality, having 
fully thirteen per cent. of total solids in it, another cow giving milk 
with six per cent. of fat in it, such milk must have the impossible 
quantity of not less than twenty-six per cent. of total solids. Milk 
of such a kind would hardly be liquid, having as much solid matter 
in it as flesh has. Experience has shown the belief to be wholly 
erroneous. For a whole column of figures might be gathered from 
the reports of the experiment stations to show that a real butter 
cow is naturally a butter producer, and that her milk exceeds the 
average in this respect only, and that, in fact, the milk of such 
cows in the majority of instances, has actually less other solids 
than fat when this goes above four per cent. 

This is shown in an interesting manner by Prof. C. A. Goess- 
man, of the Massachusetts station. He gives a statement of the 
composition of the milk of thirty-eight cows, of which four may 
be taken as a sample of the whole. These four cows’ milk con- 
tained as follows: 

Total Solids. 


Per Cent. Fat. Other Solids. 
ER Gchih cob AURGSSAR SLSR GOSS ooeheSten 4.30 9.81 
Es sus kbnckssues heacaccdoase nce 5.95 10.17 
Bh kes dice b Gs dsuenptows sndecdcempene 6.40 9.53 
DMS hs ueeeeiaeeebubesere severe 6.75 9.43 


The milk of these three cows had actually less solids other 
than fat, as the fats increased; while the other milk had more in 
proportion. The whole list of the thirty-eight cows shows, in the 
large majority of instances, the same thing; and yet we are reading 
continually that as the fats increase, the other solids increase with 
them. Truly ‘‘ truth never can overtake an error” once that gets a 











start. But thinking dairymen should not be led into the delusion 
that the best butter cow must necessarily be the best cheese cow, 
unless the separator is to be used to take out of the milk the excess 
of fat over three per cent., and this cream saved goes into butter. 





CARE OF NEW MILKERS. 
JOHN GOULD, OHIO. 
sillliiaiaes 

The stable care of dairy cows should be of the best at all times, 
but cows about to calve require special attention. The cow must 
have more freedom than the usual stable affords, but should not be 
confined in some out of the way place many degrees colder. The 
cow is a social animal in her way, and if removed from her place in 
the stable, and put in a strange place, away beyond sight of the 
herd, she gets lonesome, uneasy, and often so excited that calving 
is attended with ‘‘ bad luck,” which is another term to excuse the 
farmers’ lack of comprehension in discerning cow habits. Have 
the box stall in the end of the stable where the cows habitually stand, 
and a day or two before calving, put the cow in this stall. She is 
not now removed from ‘“‘ home”; has the same temperature, her 
‘*‘neighbors” in sight, and calving is likely to be attended with 


| favorable results. After an experience of thirty years I am opposed 


to restricting the rations of a cow before calving. It is a period in 
which she needs all her strength and vigor. But with this condi- 
tion of full strength, she must have her bowels rather loose, as con- 
stipation is a condition that should be avoided. But do not resort 
to salts. Feed some beet roots, or the like, for ten days before calv- 
ing, and it will secure healthy operation of nature without resort to 
violent cathartics. 

Within an hour or two after calving, milk out about one-half 
of the contents of the udder, and to it add enough warm water to 
make a bucket full. Put in a quart of fine middlings, and let the 
cow drink it. To the cow it means strength, and has a fine laxa- 
tive effect. The calf is supplied with all the laxative milk it needs. 
I doubt the alleged benefit of allowing the calf to suck. Tie it to 
the manger at the cow’s head, and allow her to expend all the 
affection on it she desires. Feed the calf with the fresh drawn 
milk. Inafew days the cow will show very little interest in the 
calf, if it does not suck, and its removal occasions little trouble. 

The cow generally prospers best the next few days if the grain 
ration fed is very small. When the milk flow begins, and not 
before, this ration may be gradually increased up to the twelfth 
day. Heavy grain feeding at the start stimulates the milk flow in 
advance of the natural yield, and the udder is liable to be inflamed— 
for the cow, after her trial, is undergoing a certain change of the ani- 
mal functions—and too high feeding is likely to get the cow off her 
feed. This once encountered will restrict the after flow of the milk. 
The feeding of grain when on the pasture is not popular, but I 
am convinced that it pays, not so much at the day, but in its after 
influence, in sustaining the full flow of milk, and then makes its 
benefit more apparent. Either shorts or oat dust is an excellent food. 





CAUTION ABOUT WATERING HEATED HORSES. 
— 

Thousands of horses are foundered each year by watering after 
being heated by work or fast driving. Of course this is not done 
intentionally, but through carelessness. The trouble is caused by 
introducing cold water into a heated stomach, and is most liable to 
occur in the warm days of early summer when the atmosphere is 
warm, but the water is many degrees colder. If a horse must 
be watered when heated, as along the highway, let him havea swal- 
low or two, then keep him away from the trough for a moment, by 
which time the little water introduced into the stomach has been 
raised several degrees, when a half pailful will do but little harm, 
especially if the journey is to be immediately continued. Ifa horse 
has been subjected to a long drive or excessive work before enter- 
ing to the stable, a swallow of water will prove a great relief to 
him, lubricating the parched throat and allowing him to eat the 
dry fodder with some degree of comfort, but he should, when cool, 
be watered before feeding the ration of grain. If water be warmed 
enough to take the chill off, it can be given in quite large quantities 
at any time with but little danger. 





Milking in the Stable.—Milk the cows in the stable. It is much 
better than the old way of outdoor milking. The flies are not so 
troublesome, and the cows are not running around the yard, caus- 
ing the milker to follow, two or three times in the course of the 
operation. Give each cow a little grain, if no more than enough to 
encourage her to go readily to her place in the clean milking stable. 
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THE MARSH CATTLE OF NORTH GERMANY. 
GEO. A. MARTIN. 

sndliltice: 

The northern coasts of Germany along the North Sea and the 
Baltic were originally composed mainly of shifting sands and 
fathomless bog. This region, stretching through sixteen degrees 
of longitude, from the Russian frontier to the Netherlands, is now 
the home of a numerous, thrifty and prosperous population. The 
cultivable and pasture lands have been rescued from the dominion 
of the waters by infinite labor and untiring enterprise in diking 
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TYPICAL RED-SPOTTED OLDENBURG BULL. 


and drairing. The farms are, as a rule, not large, but owned by 
the farmers who occupy them. There are wide variations in the 
character of the soil, the reclaimed marshes consisting of very 
fertile alluvium. while the Geestlands are almost barren sand. 
Between the extremes are various grades of sandy and clayey loam. 

With the farmers of these marshlands the breeding and care of 
live stock are leading branches of industry. The strong, useful 
horses of North Germany are just beginning to be known, to some 
extent, in this country, but the cattle are never heard of. Yet for 
dairy purposes they suffer little in compari- 
son with the famous milking herds of the 
Netherlands. Among these cattle is a great 
diversity of breeds and varieties, the most 
numerous being black-and-white descend- 
ants of Dutch cattle. This is especially appli- 
cable to the Baltic coasts of East and West 
Prussia, where the race was extensively in- 
troduced by Dutch colonists, and has been 
reinforced by recent importations from Hol- 
land. In other parts the schwartzbunt, or 
black-and-white cattle, differ somewhat 
from their congeners in the Netherlands, 
the differentiation being .the result of breed- 
ing and management. Besides these are the 
red spotted (rothbunt), brown, gray (schim- 
mel), and a race of a beautiful and peculiar 
mouse color (fahl). There are also found 
occasional specimens of the Jersey-like An- 
geler cattle of Holstein, but these are more 
common farther south. The leading races, 
however, are the black-and-white and the 
red-and-white. Of the former no descrip- 
tion is needed by American readers, so 
nearly are they allied to the so-called Hol- 
stein-Friesians which are bred to the high- 
est perfection in this country. The rothbunt, or red-spotted 
cattle of Breitenburg and Whilstermarsh, bear some resemblance to 
the well-known Shorthorns, having massive frames, and uniting to 
good milking qualities ready adaptiveness for fattening. It is only 
within recent years that their beef-producing qualities have received 
special attention. The cows are deep milkers, and the steers and 
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oxen attain a weight of 1,500 to 1,700 pounds, the beef being of good 
quality, nicely marbled, tender and juicy. Although scarcely ever 
heard of outside of Germany, these Breitenburg and Whilstermarsh 
cattle have won wide popularity in the Fatherland, where they are 
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invariable prize-takers at the national exhibitions and cattle shows. 
Within the last two decades great advance has been made throughout 
North Germany, in the improvement of the various breeds of cattle, 
and no agency has contributed more largely to this end than the 
establishment and maintenance of herd-books. These herd-books 
are not general, like those of Great Britain and the United States, 
but local. The region embraced within the scope of a herd-book 
may be a province, as East Prussia, a grand-duchy, or a tract no 
larger than some of the bonanza farms of North Dakota, as the 
Weser marsh, or Jeverland. Each book is under the supervision of 
an editing committee (Korungs-Kommittee,) 
and the region is divided into limited dis- 
tricts (Kérungs-Bezirke), in each of which 
are two resident inspectors, upon whose 
report alone can any animal be registered 
in the herd-book. The inscription includes 
the name, date of birth, pedigree, color, and 
markings of the animal, the name, resi- 
dence, and address of the breeder and 
owner, as in the British and American herd, 
books. In addition, there must also be the 
body measurements, viz.: Height at withers; 
height just in front of the hips, girth, length 
from point of shoulder to rear of hips 
width at point of hips, and breadth at pelvis’ 
It will readily be seen that this system of 
personal inspection and minute description 
of each animal, affords safeguards against 
fraud, either in registration, or subsequent 
v4, ~ sale. Two of these local books of record 
“g ,. are devoted to the red-spotted cattle. One 
ee is the Herdbuch fiir den Viehzucht-Verein 
fiir die Holsteinische Elbmarsch, in the na- 
tive habitat of the breed, and the other, 
the Ostpreussisches Herdbuch fir die Breitenberger und Whilster- 
marsch Rasse, for the cattle of this race bred in the province of 
East Prussia. Such subdivision of the work of registration has its 
local advantages, but in a country so extensive as the United States, 
it would lead to an infinite multiplicity of herd-books and endless 
confusion. But where practicable, it makes every entry a pedigree 
record and accurate description of the animal. [Our illustrations 
represent a bull and a cow of the red-spotted Oldenburg or 
Budajingen race of cattle, engraved from photographs. ] 
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TYPICAL RED-SPOTTED OLDENBURG COW. 


New Zealand Flax.---But little flax is manufactured in New Zealand. 
To make its manufacture profitable large capital is needed, and 
extensive factories are required. The flax is mostly consumed in 
Europe, where it is made into a great variety of goods. The value 
of the flax depends on its quality; the finer grades being double 
the price of the lower fiber. It is dressed, and packed like cotton 
into bales. The staple has been introduced into the American mar- 
kets, and is now extensively used by manufacturers in the United 
States, where its popularity is equal to that in Europe. This fiber 
plant, Phormium tenaz, is a native of the antipodes. 
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THRESHING ON THE PRAIRIES. 
JOHN M. STAHL. 
a 

Twenty years ago practically all the small grain in the West 
was stacked ; there were few mows, and very little was threshed 
from the shock. Now a very large part is threshed from the shock, 
this being the general rule in the most progressive localities. The 
farmers have for years tried threshing from the shock, and general 
experience has demonstrated that this is superior to stacking the 
grain. Grain in stacks is not infrequently damaged. The stack 
may be improperly built, or it may be wrecked by a storm, or the 
season may be so wet and warm that before the grain can be 
threshed some of it will sprout in even a well-built stack ; and the 
difficulty of getting good stackers has constantly increased. On the 
other hand, some of the reasons for stacking have been removed. 
When the threshing machines were operated by horse power, and 
the straw was handled along the stack altogether with forks, it was 
quite an advantage to put off the threshing until cool weather. 
But now, with steam engines and straw stackers, the work can be 
done in July and August without injury to man or beast. Other 
improvements in threshing machinery besides the automatic stacker 
have made it possible to do the work so rapidly that it can be got 
out of the way of the fall seeding. It is easier to put the grain on 
the thresher’s table than on the stack; and all the hard labor of 
stacking and. of pitching the grain from the stack to the thresher’s 
table, is saved. So great is the saving in handling the grain that it 
is by no means certain that it is not better to thresh from the shock 
than to mow the sheaves. 
To maintain mows as well 
as to construct them, costs 
money. The opinion enter- 
tained until a few years 
ago that to have first qual- 
ity grain it must be allowed 
to sweat in the stack or 
mow, has been proved 
erroneous. Threshing 
from the shock is prudent 
and advisable only when 
the work is done promptly. 
If it is much delayed, 
rains may interfere and 
the grain will sprout in 
the shock. But the man 
who intends threshing 
from the shock should 
make his arrangements 
early. Especially should 
he be careful to engage the 
machine positively; and 
he should see that the grain is well bound and well shocked. 
The farmer cannot afford to undertake the work of one 
of the regular positions about the threshing machine. The eyes 
of the master are worth both his hands. On the day of threshing 
he is certainly worth more to himself in another capacity than 
as a farm hand. He will profit by hiring one more man, 
and thus leaving himself free to plan and direct, which will give 
him more than enough to do. Among his first duties is a very 
important one that he cannot well avoid—that of assigning each 
man toa position. Unless the farmer exercises his authority to 
say where each man shall work, the chances are that some of the 
strongest men will take for themselves the easiest places, forcing 
the boys to the hard places. Though the revolving straw carrier is 
used there is yet hard and disagreeable work to be done on the straw 
stack ; and the farmer should see that the best hands are put there. 
Boys lack both strength and judgment to stack the straw properly, 
and at least the strength to do well the work of other hard posi- 
tions. The watchful eye of the farmer may save a dozen small 
wastes that, in the aggregate, will be much more than the wages of 
aman. Very often a considerable part of the chaff is not carried 
well onto the stack, but is allowed to fall under and about the 
straw carrier. This chaff is valuable feed, and the wise farmer 
«will throw it on the straw carrier as fast as any considerable quan- 
tity fails to be taken on to the stack. For this work a manure fork 
is the best implement. Sacks and forks are likely to get covered up 
in the straw and chaff about the machine unless there is a watchful 
eye upon them. , Finally, the hands inclined to shirk will probably 
be deterred by the knowledge that all such attempts will be 
detected. The prudent farmer will see that his name is on his 








FIG 1. REAR VIEW OF COUNTRY HOUSE. 





sacks and forks before threshing begins. If sacks are borrowed 
they should be plainly marked and their number be definitely 
known. This will often avoid disagreeable misunderstandings, 
For lettering sacks use a tin stencil and paint; for lettering forks 
and metal tools, a steel die is best. 

Save the best wheat and oats for seed. Some parts of the field 
are better than the rest. When the threshing is done from the shock, 
it is easy to thresh, from this best wheat or oats, enough for seed, 
and to store it separately. If the choice grain is stacked or mowed, 
put it in the bottom of the stack or bay. It will keep best there, and 
may be stored by itself when threshed. The straw should not be 
stacked on a side hill. Where straw is stacked (not mowed) it is 
safe to say that a part will be converted into manure without pass- 
ing it through farm animals. Likely no effort will be made to feed 
all the straw, or the feeding will he done in a way to make manure 
rather than flesh, as when the cattle are turned to the stack. If 
the straw is on a side hill the rains will leach out and carry away a 
good part of its value while it is being converted into manure. 

If the threshing machine is operated by a steam engine, be 
very careful that the flue is provided with a close screen, and that 
there are no broken meshes in the screen to allow sparks to pass 
through. With a good screen there is no danger from the flue; 
without a screen, or with one having holes the flue is always dan- 
gerous, and especially if wood is used for fuel, or the wind is toward 
the straw., One will need to watch this matter closely. The flue 
draws best when the screen is raised; and unless closely watched 
the fireman will occasionally raise the screen, although he knows 
that it is criminally care- 
less to do so. If the ma- 
chine is operated by horse 
power, watch that the 
horses are not over-heated. 
In a hot day, horses will 
be overheated in the horse 
power when none but the 
most watchful would sus- 
pect that they are being 
overdriven. Finally, 
neither provide nor permit 
alcoholic drinks. Butter- 
milk, weak and somewhat 
acid lemonade, cold tea 
with acid phosphate, and 
water in which oatmeal 
is soaked, are the best 
beverages. If the men in 
the threshing outfit are to 
be boarded, arrange for 
extra help indoors, that 
the housewife and her 
daughters may not be overworked, and your home will be as full 
of happiness as your barns are of grain. 
































DESTROYING LICHENS ON PEAR TREES. 
JOSEPH F. JAMES, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
tlic 

The presence of lichens on pear trees is at least objectionable, if 
not absolutely harmful, and many means have been devised by 
fruit growers to rid their trees of the growths. As a general thing, 
the various washes used have not had the desired effect, but exper- 
iments made last year, under the auspices of the Department of 
Agriculture, and the personal direction of M. B. Waite, special agent, 
show how simple a matter it is. In a large orchard in southeastern 
Virginia, many of the trees were infested with great masses of 
lichens, foliaceous and crustaceous, some adhering to the rough, 
exfoliating bark, and others to the smooth, green bark of small 
limbs. In the experiments, four fungicides were used, but only one 
gave any good results. This one was Bordeaux mixture, which is 
now so well known for its effects in preventing many plant dis- 
eases. The formula used was: Six pounds of copper sulphate, four 
pounds of fresh lime, and eleven gallons of water, instead of the 
usual twenty-two or forty-four gallons. This was applied to the 
trunks and larger branches with a whitewash brush, and its effect 
was almost immediately apparent. The lichens turned yellow, and 
within three weeks—and probably in less than that time—the lichens 
were dead. Later experiments showed that just as effective results 
were obtained by spraying with an ordinary spraying machine. 
Care should, of course, be taken to thoroughly wet the branches. 
When eau celeste was used, the results were not satisfactory. 
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the windows; at the farther end is a large pantry, fitted up with 
china closets, shelves and cabinets for household purposes, and 
having plenty of light and air from the two windows, while an 
inside window affords a handy passage to the sink shelf in the 
kitchen. This pantry opens into the dining-room, thus giving the 
kitchen a convenient connection with the other rooms, and at the 
same time a retirement seldom attained. 

Ascending the stairs, one turns to the right and enters the large 
upper hall, lighted by the roof windows at the rear of the house, 
with a bath room at one side; if there is not sufficient water 
pressure for bath accommodations, this will make a good store- 
room, At the right of the stairs is a long bedroom running out 
into the towers, and hav- 
ing a closet on the right, 
and an alcove on the left, 
with a deep recess across 
the end of the alcove. A 
fireplace may be built 


Z ee here in a corner of the 
a — set upper hall, if desired. 
og Opposite the stairs is the 


main suite of rooms on 
this floor, consisting of a 
room 12-x16 feet, with 
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large closet and clothes 
press fitted up with 
drawers and shelves; on 
the opposite side a 
smaller bedroom opens 




















with a closet beyond. At 





A COMMODIOUS COUNTRY HOUSE. 
D. COMINGS. 

To construct a house suited to the mind of every country house- 
wife, would be an impossibility, as the tastes and ideas of con- 
differ quite as widely as the necessities of the household, or the 
limits of the builder’s purse. Hence, a great variety of plans are 
adapted to the individual purposes and tastes. The intention of the 
sketches herewith submitted is to give a suggestion for a good 
venient for domestic | 
work, and well suited for 
arrangement is modern : fi ; 
and attractive enough to oe ee 
mer guests, if the hostess 
chooses to admit board- 
during the vacation sea- 
son, The interior pro- E 
lor, sitting-room, dining- z 
room, kitchen and six 
rooms and closets in 
abundance. The house is 
dimensions, and is SO ar- «suite 
ranged that the rooms SY OAS ater: D 
order about a central hall 
and under a roof, which is as simple as possible, and having only two 
ing security from leakage, and economy in construction. A broad 
piazza extends across half of the front, with a carriage entrance at 
opens into the hall 12x15 feet, with stairs ascending opposite the 
entrance. This hall connects directly with the reception room, par- 
kitchen and back porch. At one side is a broad fireplace, which 
adds a very homelike cheer to a country residence. At the right 


—— 
venience and propriety in interior arrangement and appearance 
eagerly scanned by prospective builders to find the design best 
sized house, adapted to farm life, and at moderate cost. It is con- 
a large family, while the 

afford comfort to sum- ae oc = 
ers to her family circle 

vides for a spacious par- 

bedrooms, besides small F 

42x50 feet in extreme ,@ ees = “. 
are grouped in convenient 

breaks in the one gable to give it an irregular outline, thus afford- 
the end, while at the right, steps lead up to the front door; this 
lor, sitting-room, dining-room and a small entry which leads to. the 
on entering is a small reception room or study. Beyond this is the 






Bed Room 





Kitchen. 





Parlor. 
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Room, 






FIG. 8. PLAN OF GROUND FLOOR: 


parlor, 15x18 feet, with a fireplace in the corner, and opening by 
folding doors into the sitting-room of about the same size. A family 
bedroom, with large closet, opens from the rear of this room, and 
one window looks out on the back porch. The entry affords a con- 
venient passage into the kitchen, and cuts off the odors of the 
culinary department from the rest of the house. The kitchen is 
10x20 feet in its extreme dimensions; the narrower end next the 
entry communicates with the cellar stairs and a large, well venti- 
lated buttery, or milk room, and also has a closet in the corner. In 
the angle of the recess where the kitchen widens is a dumb waiter 
descending to the cellar; beyond is the range with hot water con- 
nections leading to the stationary tubs and sink opposite, under 


FIG. 2. FRONT VIEW OF COUNTRY HOUSE. 





hashes card 
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the other end of the hall 
are two large bedrooms, 
with closets; the front 
one of these opens into 
a light passage leading into the long bedroom first mentioned. If 
desirable, the roof of the piazza may be fitted up for a balcony, and 
this passage used as the entrance to it. Outside communication 
with the cellar is had at the rollway in the rear. This design gives 
a plain, commodious country home at low cost ; and one which, by 
tasteful improvements in and around the buildings, as can be 
afforded from time to time, will become a very attractive residence. 
A two-story bay window may be put on to the sitting-room, and 
run up through the middle of the gable end of the house; while 
the piazza may be extended, at the end, over the drive, forming a 
nrore elegant carriage entrance, and these additions can be made 





Beol Room 


Bed Room 5 





FIG. ¢: PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 


at any future season when desirable. [A perspective view of the 
rear of the house described is seen in Fig. 1, Page 394; of the front 
in Fig. 2. In Fig. 3 is shown the plan of the ground floor, and in 
Fig. 4 a plan of the second floor. ] 





Keep the Chicks Dry.—Look out for showers, especially for the 
young broods. Not afew chickens are lost every year by reason of 
becoming drenched with rain. A coop with a tight roof and a bot- 
tom raised a short distance above the ground, low enough to be 
easily accessible to the chickens, so placed that the rain cannot 
drive in, is all that is needed. Given such a coop, and warm rait | 
will not injure the chickens unless the storm bea long continued one. 
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THE RAISIN INDUSTRY IN AMERICA. 
GEORGE HUSMANN. 


California raisins now compete with the choicest foreign 
importations, even driving them out of American markets. This 
may be ascribed to better methods of cultivating, grading, drying 
and packing. Fresno is the banner county, leading all others, but 
Tulare, Kern, Merced, San Diego, Stanislaus, Yolo, Sutter and 
Yuba, all grow raisin grapes. Mr. George West, in his admirable 
report as Commissioner for the San Joaquin district, justly sounds 
a note of warning against the overproduction which must, almost 
inevitably, result from such indiscriminate planting of the last few 

ears. He estimates the area in vineyards in four counties in 1891, 
at 62,474 acres, of which 6,044 are in wine grapes, and 56,430 in 
raisin grapes. 


acre, or 5,600,000 twenty-pound boxes of raisins. He estimates the 
acreage outside of his district at 20,000 acres. These will produce, 
when in full bearing, 2,000,000 boxes more, making a total for the 
State of 7,600,000 boxes from the vines now planted. To this may 
be added fully 15,000 acres planted last year, which may safely be 
said to counterbalance any damage from poor soils, Anaheim dis- 
ease, and other causes. He continues: ‘‘The consumftion of 
raisins in America in 1890 was 3,245,716 boxes. From these statis- 
tics it will be gathered that the total consumption of raisins in 
America, at the present time, is about 3,250,000, including dried 
grapes. The yield of the vineyards in California, now planted, 
will, at the most conservative estimate, be double that amount.” 

The amount of raisins used in this country increased only 
400,000 boxes from the year 1884 to 1890. Allowing for a 
proportionate increase in the future, the consumption of America, 
when the California vineyards are in bearing, may be placed at 
4,000,000 boxes. From these estimates we may place the California 
product of 1895 at 7,600,000 boxes, and the American consumption 
at 4,000,000 boxes. With these facts in view, is it not well for 
those who now contemplate planting raisin vineyards to pause and 
consider, and study well the future of the industry. It is evident 
that the market must be relieved in some way by exportation, or 
the consumption increased by a reduction in price, which will place 
the raisins of California on the market as a staple article of food. 
The shipment of the fresh fruit to some of the Eastern markets 
would also possibly reduce the surplus to some extent. It is the 
belief of many that the relief will come from increased consumption. 
Raisins, as used now, are a luxury, and are not found upon the 
tables of the poor. Asa luxury, the consumption will not increase 
in any ratio much in excess of the increase from 1884 to 1890, men- 
tioned above, as a fall or rise of two or three cents per pound would 
not, in any way, affect the consumption of raisins among the peo- 
ple who are now using them. 

Raisins must be placed before the poorer classes as a staple 
article of food, at a low price. As a food, nothing could be more 
desirable than a raisin, or dried grape. There is a small profit in 
growing raisins at three cents per pound, stemmed, and put up in 
sacks ready for market. This would place the raisins of California 
before the people of the East at a price lower than any other dried 
fruit, and no other fruit is so valuable as food. When the raisins 
of California are thus introduced, there can be no doubt but the 
consumption will be wonderfully increased, but to what extent 
remains to be seen. This is a point which every man now planting 
a raisin vineyard should carefully consider. In any event, it will 
take time to develop this market. With a crop of 7,600,000 boxes, 
4,000,000 boxes of which we count as consumed, we have a surplus 
of 3,600,000 boxes, or 3,600 carloads, to dispose of as cheap goods in 
1895. No grower in planting vineyards expects to average less 
than five tons per acre, and if this is realized, the surplus of 1895 
would be 8,500 carloads. These goods wil? come into competition 
with low grade Valencia raisins. The tariff, of course, cuts a most 
important figure in the future of this industry. Should it be 
reduced, the result can but be disastrous. It is a common assertion 
that we have the world for a market for our raisins, but this claim 
is disputed. We could possibly market a few fancy goods in 
England, but the quantity would not be in any way perceptible in 
the general market. It must be remembered that when foreign 
raisins are driven out of America they must find a market some- 
where else; and, if put upon the market in England, which is 
already supplied, a heavy fall in prices]jmust result, which would 
make it impossible for our growers to compete with them. Further- 
more, no other country of Europe, except Great Britain, consumes 


A very conservative estimate places the product of | 
the district, in four years’ time, ending in 1895, at three tons per | 





any quantity of raisins. Prices for raisins in California, for the 
next few years, will probably be good. As long as prices are kept 
up, planting will continue. What the result of this indiscriminate 
heavy planting will be, remains to be seen, and it must be remem- 
bered by those who are now planting, that every 10,000 additional 
acres of good Muscat vines means an additional 1,000,000 boxes of 
raisins to be placed on the market. 

I have thus largely drawn from Mr. West’s report, because he 
has studied the situation closely, is very clear headed, and not 
blinded by enthusiasm. Since his report was first made in 1891, 
plantings have gone on as great as ever. If this season had proved 
propitious to the grower, there would be a glut in the market now. 
But, perhaps fortunately for the industry, the first crop suffered 
severely from coulure, especially in Fresno county, and the quantity 
fell far behind what was expected. That the next abundant crop 
must bring a product so unwieldy that a great drop in prices must 
follow, is easily to be predicted. What can be done then with the 
second crop, which is often nearly as heavy as the first in the 
Muscat, is hard to tell. It is generally much lighter in sugar than 
the first, and the flavor is too pronounced to be at once acceptable, 
either in wine or brandy. It will take some time to get the con- 
sumers fully accustomed to it, and during that time no great 
quantities will be demanded. Grape syrup may be manufactured, 
to a certain extent, and is certainly a very agreeable product, 
which ought to find a place in every household, in place of sorghum 
syrup and molasses. But it will also take time to introduce this, 
and make the people accustomed to use it generally. It has also 
been suggested to make wine vinegar from the second crop, as 
there seems to be a lively demand for wine vinegar in the East, 
especially for medical purposes, at good prices. Marketing the 
green grapes may also afford a temporary relief. But even here 
the Muscat grape, although relished by many, soon clogs on the 
palate, as it is extremely sweet, being more like a confection than 
a fruit, and of a very pronounced flavor. 

All this should be carefully considered by those who still intend 
to plant more raisin grapes, and it would certainly seem rather the 
best policy to plant seedless grapes, as a substitute for Zante 
currants, as they can eventually be made into a marketable 
wine, if there should be an overproduction of raisins. The Zante 
currant, either white or black, do not seem to succeed well enough 
to make their planting advisable. The Sultana has, so far, been 
grown mostly for that purpose, and it is certainly a fine grape, 
makes a good seedless raisin, and a fine wine in northern sections. 
But the Thompson’s Seedless seems to be preferable, on account of 
its heavy bearing, and the superior quality of the fruit. All who 
have tried it seem to be unanimous in its praise. It has a loose, 
long bunch, and thus does not suffer from rot; its berries are very 
translucent, slightly oblong, and dry very rapidly into a beautiful 
translucent raisin, with just enough of acid mingled with the sweet 
to please the palate; it is easily stemmed, will carry well to market 
in a green state, and will, no doubt, make a very fine white wine. 
It is a strong grower, needs long pruning and stakes, and has 
averaged, with such training, over 100 pounds of green fruit to the 
vine. It has a very delicate flavor, not at all prominent like the 
Muscat of Alexandria, and, therefore, does not clog the palate. 





CONSULTING THE MARKETS. 


e B. BUTLER. 


nailltianss 

To meet a demand for special products, one must know 
what the demand is. The special requirements of a market may be 
nothing better than a mere whim or caprice, but they must be met 
if a ready ‘sale is expected. If the market requires brown-shelled 
eggs it is folly to offer those with white shells. The latter may be 
just as good as the former, but so long as the former have the call 
they are the ones to be furnished. Or if the market requires yellow 
legs and a yellow skin on dressed poultry, it is unwise to offer poul- 
try with white skin and dark or white legs. It is true that people 
do not eat the shanks of fowls, and some of the best table fowls in 
the world have white, or dark shanks and a white skin, but so long 
as the fancy of the buyer demands the yellow color, that is the 
color to supply. One cannot afford to spend his time in educating 
people out of their whimsical notions, if he expects to make money 
out of his trade. So long as no principle is sacrificed, so long as 
their notions can harm no one, not even themselves, the poultry 
raiser is not bound to sacrifice his profits in attempting to remove 
the prejudices of his customers. He is raising fowls for business, 
not for fun, and must adopt business methods, always remembering 
there is some some good reason for the public taste and fashion. 
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FUNGUS DISEASES OF THE SUGAR BEET. 
L. H. PAMMEL, IOWA EXPERIMENT STATION. 
ia 
Intensified culture has, no doubt, done much to increase the 
amount of damage resulting from the attacks of various enemies of 
the sugar beet. Climate and conditions of the weather must, how- 
ever, be recognized as potent factors in the spread of certain dis- 





FIG. 1. RUST OF BEET LEAF, FIG. 2. . SPOT DISEASE. 


eases. Several mycologists have attested the fact that the com- 
mon cultivated beet, Beta vulgaris, is seriously affected with a 
rust, Uromyces bete (Fig. 1), in California. This rust is a close kin 
to the common bean rust, Uromyces phaseoli, to wheat rust, Puc- 
cinia graminis, and P. rubigovera. Dr. B. D. Halsted writes concern- 
ing this trouble in California: ‘‘ It was making much trouble for 
the market gardeners. In some places 
every leaf of the plant was badly in- 
fested, and whole rows of beets were 
dwarfed and discolored by the para- 
site.” The fungus has three stages, 
the cluster cup stage, the summer 
spore stage known as the uredo, the 
winter spore stage known as teleuto 
stage (Fig. 8). The spores of the sec- 
ond stage are somewhat lighter in 
color than the teleuto-spores. Both 
occur in clusters, or pustules, known 
as ‘‘sori” (Fig. 9). For several sea- 
sons I have watched a disease known 
as ‘‘ Spot Disease of Beets,” caused by 
the fungus, Cercospora beticola (Fig. 
3). This trouble is well characterized 
by the production of round or ellip- 
tical spots, small at first, but in se- 
vere cases becoming confluent; 
FIG. 3. BEET SPOT DISEASE. finally the whole leaf assumes a black 
and wilted appearance (Fig. 2). That this fungus (Fig. 6) materi- 
ally checks the growth of beets cannot be doubted. Chemical 
analyses made by Prof. G. E. Patrick at the Iowa station show that 
there is no appreciable loss in the amount of sugar present in the 
beet itself. My observations for two years convince me that this 
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FIG. 5. BEET SCAB. 

fungus is more severe during September and October than earlier. 
The fungus is equally destructive to garden beets and mangolds; in 
the red leaved forms the spot is pale brown with a red border. 
The fungus belongs to a class which is well known for its 
destructive work, as the Apple Scab and Strawberry Leaf-Blight. 


FIG. 4. BEET ROOT ROT. 











Presumably Bordeaux mixture applied at the proper time will 
check the ravages of these fungus leaf diseases of beets. 
The root-rot of beets (Fig. 4) is caused by a parasitic fungus, 


which has been referred to Rhizoctonia bete, described some years 


ago by a German botanist. This fungus attacks sugar beets as well 
as mangolds ; the affected plants are entirely worthless. The leaves 
of the diseased plants are of pale color and more lax than those of 
adjoining healthy plants. It may also occur 
where there are no external manifesta- 
tions. It occurs in patches, spreading 
chiefly along the rows, much in the same | 
way as Other root-rot diseases do. The & 
affected beets are covered with the brown 
threads of a fungus; so far as is known 
this fungus does not produce spores, so 
that it is probably scattered by this my- 
celium. The fungus spreads down along 
the root till the smaller lateral rootlets are 
affected and decay sets in. On the rotting 
beets may be found saprophytic fungi; a FIG. 6. BEET SPOT. 

white mold, Fusarium, is especially common, and bacteria also 
abound, but they are in no way responsible for the disease. The 
best way of treating this disease is to rotatecrops. So far as I know, 
the fungus does not occur on any other hosts. In 1891, Prof. H. L. 
Bolley published a bulletin in which he called attention to the 








FIG. 7. SUGAR BEETS AFFECTED WITH POTATO SCAB. 


presence of scabby beets (Fig. 7), and that this scab was probably 
identical with that found on potatoes. Independently Dr. J. C. 
Arthur also showed that the two diseases were probably identical 
in Indiana. It seems to be quite prevalent in some localities; but 
in Iowa, so far, it has not been common, probably owing largely to 

the selection of the soil. Several mycol- 


ogists have shown beyond any doubt, 
that potato scab as first described by Dr. 
Thaxter, formerly of the Connecticut 
% Station, is a contagious disease caused 
) by a fungus (Fig. 5) known as Oospora. 
i In fact, Dr. R, Thaxter’s first publication 
left no doubt regarding this point. It is 
he interesting in this connection to quote 
from Prof. Bolley regarding the appearance of scab in North 
Dakota. From answers to fifteen letters of inquiry, ‘‘ Fourteen 
say potatoes had been a previous crop, one was in doubt, but a later 
communication shows that potatoes were grown within a pace 
of the beets, and both were cultivated with the same implement.” 
This scab is easily recognized by the 
fine gray mold, which covers the Ss= 
scabby portions. This mold is much 24°¢ 
more prominent in beets than in pota- & 
toes. It will be well to practice: 
rotation of crops, that is, beets should 3 
never follow potatoes; a reasonable S$ 
time should always elapse before 
potato soil is used for beets. In 1891 
and 1892, Prof. J.C. Arthur found a 1-9. BEET-RUST SORUS. 
disease in Indiana which caused a low percentage of sugar. This 
bacterial disease of the sugar beet is widely distributed in Indiana, 
but less common in Iowa. Beets showing a trace of this disease 
had only 11.9 per cent. of sugar while good beets had 13.3. There 
are no external marks, by which diseased beets can be distin- 
guished from healthy ones, except in the leaves as they approach 
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maturity. They are puffed out between the veins in little blister 
like areas, giving them the appearance of a Savoy cabbage leaf. 
Across section of the root shows that the fibers are more promi- 
nent and dark-in color. Prof. Arthur and Miss K. E. Golden, who 
studied this disease, have attributed it toa bacterium. They had 
no difficulty in obtaining pure cultures of a bacterium from the 
diseased roots. The writer has also seen these tissues filled with 
bacteria. Prof. Arthur made inoculation tests on sugar beets, and 
was able to transmit the disease. While this demonstration is not 
conclusive, it is quite probable that the bacteria cause this trouble. 





PICKLING OLIVES. 
LOUIS PAPARELLI, CALIFORNIA. 
— > 
Olives are too bitter to be eaten in their natural state, but by 
means of a number of simple treatments, they are rendered suitable 























FIG. 1. SIR THARIA TOPEN’S CLOVE 

PLANTATION, ZANZIBAR. 
for table use. The methods of pickling 
olives are very numerous, and every olive- 
growing district possesses its special method 
to attain this object. Among the best pickles 
are the white olives of Ascoli, Italy, which, 
it is said, are considered as a great luxury, 
and are sold at twenty cents apiece in the 
best London and Paris restaurants. Next 
to the above are the pickles known as the 
Queen olives of Spain, principally obtained 
by using such varieties as Sevillano Gordal, 
Manzanillo, and Regalis; and the third are 
the pickles of the Picholine of France. 
There are several other olive varieties suit- 
able for making good pickles in different 
regions, but those above noted are the best 
for this purpose. But it should not be sup- 
posed that all the olives found in the market 
under the name of Ascoli, Queen and Picholine are the genuine 
product ; as is common with other renowned commercial products, 
the names of such brands that have already acquired a great credit 
and reputation in the trade, become merely trade names to indicate 
the quality of these table delicacies. 

For the purpose of pickling, the olives must be gathered while 
green, namely, one month or six weeks before maturity. The ripe 
olives are rarely pickled for commercial purposes, but in several of 
the European and Asiatic districts they are pickled or dried for 
home use. Of late, California olive growers have put ripe pickles 
into the trade, and they seem to meet with favor, in the home 
markets. Only good olive varieties should be propagated for pick- 
ling purposes. The unusual bitterness of the Mission olive often 


FIG. 2. 








renders the lye treatment injurious to the ripe fruit, while the water 
treatment is too slow to be successfully adopted. As a rule, the 
olives should be picked by hand, early in the morning, or late in 
the evening. It is necessary to select the best fruit only, rejecting, 
especially, that which is imperfect, and also to free it from leaves 
and stems, and other adhering substances. 

All modes of preparation, either for the green or the ripe fruit, 
can be reduced to two treatments; one using a lye of greater or less 
strength, the other pure water only. The treatment is as follows: 
The olives are placed in vats, where they are immersed in a solution 
of caustic soda or concentrated lye, in the proportion of about four 
ounces per gallon. For ripe olives, half of this amount would be 
sufficient. After some hours, when by several tests the fruit is 
shown to have been well cured by the lye, this solution is drawn off 
and replaced by soft water, which must be changed several times, 
during three or four days, until it is completely clear. Then the 
olives are placed in wooden or earthen- 
ware vessels with a brine; each gallon of 
brine containing ten ounces of salt, which 
is sufficient for ten pounds of olives. The 
lye may also be made with one part of 
quicklime and six parts of fresh wood 
ashes, well sifted. For the ripe fruit, 
only half the amount of lye is used. After 
having been in this lye for a few hours to 
extract the bitterness, the olives are taken 
out and placed in fresh water, where they 
will remain for about one week, being 
careful to renew the water every twenty- 
four hours. After this time the olives 
are placed in a brine of salt and water, as 
stated above. In this manner, they are 
preserved quite well, and will be fit for 
use in from one to two months. To pre- 
serve olives without lye, they are placed 
in a crock, or wooden vat, in which they 
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are submerged in pure water, and a perforated frame placed above 
them to keep them submerged. The olives have to remain in this 
liquid until the bitterness has disappeared, usually from one month 
to forty days. The water is changed every twenty-four hours. 
After this the fruit is placed in vessels with brine, as above. One 
month after this treatment they can be used. Instead of using the 
brine, the olives can also be preserved in fine olive oil, and may be 
improved by placing fennel, pistacchio, or other aromatic herbs 
among them. The strength of the lye above mentioned is intended 
for average sizes of olives; for smaller or larger fruit the propor- 
tion of lye must be diminished or increased, also in case of those 
varieties which lose the bitterness easily or with greater difficulty. 
In case of pickling the ripe fruit—which does not keep as long 
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as the green pickle—it is best to gather it when red in color, and 
not to wait until it is entirely black, or fully mature. The water 
treatment is preferable for this, and if the ripe pickles are intended 
to be kept for a long time, the brine has to be changed almost 
every month. Fully ripe olives can be preserved also by drying 
them in the sun, or in a fruit dryer, and sprinkling them with salt 
mixed with aromatic herbs; or they may be kept in olive oil. 





AGRICULTURE IN ZANZIBAR. 
F. C. CHAPPELL. 
teat 
It will certainly not be the fault of modern explorers if Africa 
retains, for any length of time, its title of ‘‘The Dark Continent.” 
Perhaps no country has had so much attention paid to it within the 
last half century by explorers. The list of produce grown in, and 
exported from, Zanzibar and Pemba, on the East coast of Africa, is 
soon enumerated, being limited to cloves, clove-stems, chilies, copra, 








understand that this is a very unsatisfactory and critical state of 
affairs, to be compelled to rely solely on the result of one form of 
cultivation and on one class of plant. More particularly is this the 
case in a falling market. Cloves have been over-cultivated, the 
market is stocked, and the demand appears to be diminishing 
instead of increasing. Some years ago prices ranged from seven to 
ten dollars per frasila (thirty-five pounds), and the export duty 
was thirty percent. advalorem. Prices do not exceed two and one- 
half to two and three-fourth dollars per frasila, and the duty has 
been reduced to twenty-five per cent. A little more than fifty per 
cent. of the clove crop of Zanzibar and Pemba, is exported to Bom- 
bay and New York in about equal proportions, the remainder going 
to London, Bremen, Trieste and other ports. The cultivation of 
cloves requires a large supply of labor, while whole plantations are 
exposed to the ravages of any cyclone. Considering the capricious- 
ness of the market, and that cloves are not articles of necessity, nor 


of every-day want, it would seem to be more prudent for the Arab 











Fig. 3. ZANZIBAR VILLAGE. 


cocoa-nuts, bete]-nuts, a little tobacco, such grain as “‘ sim-sim,” mil- 
let, rice, and also a small quantity of wheat flour. The most 
important ‘item is cloves, which were carried to the islands of 
Mauritius and Bourbon, by the French in 1770, and taken to Zanzi- 
bar about seventy years ago, where they became an article of general 
culture by the Arab planters. Previous to the year 1872, when 
the whole of the island of Zanzibar and the southern part of Pemba 
were swept by a hurricane that destroyed the clove trees, the crop 
reached from seven to eleven million pounds weight yearly, two- 
thirds of which were produced by estates in Zanzibar. It is only 
within the last six years that the plantations of clove trees have 
been restored and come into full bearing again. 

The cloves grown in Zanzibar and Pemba, amount now to about 
four-fifths of the crop of the whole world; while their cultivation 
in Zanzibar has been so remunerative that almost every available 
acre of ground has been given up to this cultivation. The two 
islands are really dependent upon the clove culture for their pros- 
perity. Practical agriculturists and men of business will readily 








‘are of local manufacture. 


planters to use a part of their land, at any rate, for some other 


_crop. Clove-stems have now become a very important product 


among the exports of Zanzibar. The *clove-stem” is that part 
which joins the bud, or the clove itself, to the branch of the tree. 
The cloves are used partly as spices and partly for the oil which 
they contain. The stems also contain a certain quantity of oil, and 
are used for mixing with and adulterating pure clove oil. Second 
in importance to this plant is copra, or the inside of the cocoe-nut, 
which is crushed for cocoa-nut oil. Most of the copra goes to 
France, which appears to have a monoply of the trade. Chilies or 
red peppers come next among the products sent to foreign lands. 
England takes fifty per cent. of the shipments, and New York and 
Marseilles the remainder. 

As regards agricultural tools, I may say that no machinery is 
used by the natives. Their style of agriculture may be shortly 
described as scratching the surface of the ground with a broad-bladed 
hoe. Some of these hoes are made in Germany, but the great majority 
Of course this wretched system, or want 
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of system, does not do justice to the soil, nor is a field thoroughly 
cleared. There can be little doubt that by adopting a more careful 
style of cultivation, proper implements, and better labor, the pro- 
duce of the islands would be very largely increased. The main 
difficulty is in getting the Arabs and natives to change their habits. 
They are inordinately suspicious of any innovations or improve- 
ments. There are many thousands of acres of really good soil 
lying fallow, overgrown by all sorts of tropical grasses, creepers, 
and bushes, but bearing nothing beyond a few cocoa nuts. The 
cause of this waste is the Arab domination—a domination, however, 
which appears to be coming to an end. These slave-owning pro- 
prietors of the soil, have made slave and ivory hunting, together 
with clove growing, their only business. Slavery, and slave-hunt- 
ing are doomed, while the ivory trade is rapidly becoming a com- 
paratively small item in trade. Reference has already been made 
to the future of the clove cultivation, and if the Arabs are depend- 
ing on that for assistance, they are trusting to a frail support. 
Taking all these facts into consideration, it appears evident that in 


a few years a great quantity of land will pass from the Arabs into-» 


the hands of Indian and Furopean planters. 

At the present time the Arabs own nine-tenths of the land, and 
have from the date of their first arrival in the islands been accus- 
tomed to use only slave labor in their plantations. In consequence 
of the efforts of the several European powers, the supply of new 
slaves has been .-—-ost entirely cut off and, therefore, the want of 
labor f>!t very seriously. This is the main reason why so many 
thousands of acres of valuable land have now been allowed to lie 
fallow, and become overgrown with a wild luxuriant growth of 
creepers and grasses. With the introduction of roads, tramways, 
machinery and other means of economizing labor, and above all, 
with the esta hment of a few European or American landowners, 
Zanzibar and Pemba would undoubtedly become very wealthy. So 
long, however, as the land is held by the present set of half-bank- 
rupt, retrogressive, slave-owning Arabs, there can be no prospect of 
any agricultural advance. The Germans, on the mainland, are now 
displayins considerable activity, and many of them are making 
good profits in different kinds of cultivation; but that is because 
they have done what no other Europeans have thought fit to do— 
namely, taken up land and cultivated it themselves. 

The two islands have a most fertile soil, a tropical climate, and 
a yearly rainfall of from eighty to one hundred and forty inches. 
So rich is the land, that wherever the ground is not cleared for 
cloves, it is usually overrun by a luxuriant growth of aloes and 
common pineapples. The ‘‘San Severino” aloe grows wild in every 
direction, and contaims a fiber of considerable value; likely to yield 
a handsome profit to both the cultivator and to the owner of the 
fiber-extracting machinery. Pineapples grow in the. wildest pro- 
fusion, and with a little care would give excellent results. The leaf 
of the pineapple contains a fiber of considerable strength and fine- 
ness, which has been used to advantage in mixing with silk. 
The excellent cocoa-nuts which grow in hundreds and thousands, 
are picked only for the copra, the part from which cocoa-nut 
oil is crushed. No notice is taken by the natives of the valuable 
fiber of the outer husk which has hitherto been thrown away as 
useless. An English firm has set up a plant of fiber-extracting 
machinery in Zanzibar, which will deal with all these kinds of 
fibers. Machinery of this description, and for this purpose is, I 
believe, allowed to enter the country free of duty. Oranges, sago 
palms, cassava, or manioc, all grow in great abundance. Sir John 
Kirk, while in the island, planted some Liberian coffee plants, but 
it is reported that they have not flourished, being attacked with the 
same disease which destroyed the plantations of Ceylon. [Our illus- 
trations on the preceeding pages, engraved after photographs, 
present, in Fig. 1, Sir Tharia Topen’s clove plantation, in Fig. 2 
the University Mission-House school, at Kinngani, Zanzibar, and in 
Fig. 3 a street scene in a Zanzibar village. ] 





INBREEDING OF BEES. 


B. BEAVER. ° 


addline 

When there is but a single colony of bees for miles around, it 
is very probable that close inbreeding is practiced. This would 
seem to arise from the necessity of the case. For many years and 
by the best authorities, inbreeding was supposed to be the rule 
among bees, based upon the fact that the hive was tenemented by 
a single female, and the known hostility of the bees of different 
hives. But Tegetmeier has shown that this hostility does not apply 
to the drones, which are permitted to enter any hive unmolested, 
and Darwin believed that ‘‘the union invariably and necessarily 








taking place on the wing, during the queen’s nuptial flight” was a 
‘special provision against continued inbreeding.” It is very cer- 
tain that cross-breeding is often resorted to, proof of which is found 
in the cross-bred bees. Darwin cites the following cases: ‘“ Mr. 
Woodbury, who introduced Ligurian bees into Devonshire, found 
during a single season, that these stocks, at a distance from one to 
two miles from his hives, were crossed by his drones. In one case 
the Ligurian drones must have flown over the city of Exeter, and 
over several intermediate hives. On another occasion, several] 
common black queens were crossed by Ligurian drones, at a dis- 
tance of from one to three and a half miles.” 

It is not altogether improbable that the nuptial flight of the 
queen is induced by the collecting of drones, which call her by their 
loud humming. This may be the signal to her to start on the 
journey that is}to prepare her for her life work ; and the presence 
of a virgin queen, ready to take her nuptial flight, may be scented 
out by the bees. It does not seem necessary, therefore, to hold that 
inbreeding is the rule in situations where the reverse is possible, 
and the free out-crossing of different varieties, the collecting of 
drones in great numbers in out of the way places, the absence of 
hostility to foreign drones, and the liberal provision throughout 
nature, to prevent inbreeding and secure crossing, all seem to con- 
verge to the idea that inbreeding is resorted to only when circum- 
stances compel it, that it is probably the exception rather than the 
rule, and that crossing is nature’s method of keeping up the consti- 
tution of the bee. This may be theory, but the reverse is also 
theory, and this theory really seems to have the stronger support. 


SHINGLES AND SHINGLING. 
D. WEBB. 
a 

It is a matter of no small expense to keep the roofs of farm 
buildings in a sound and tight condition. Want of proper selection 
of shingles, of proper care in laying them, and in protecting them 
from the weather, are responsible for much of the cost which often 
seems a burden. The saying that what is worth doing at all, is 
worth doing well, is eminently true of the selection, laying and care 
of shingles. In the first place, it is false economy to buy, or have 
made from the product of one’s own wood lot, shingles of inferior 
quality, full of sap, or of a coarse, porous, or shaky nature, which 
permits water to enter the grain, soon ending its usefulness. 

Roofs soon become almost worthless through carelessness in 
laying the shingles, joints not being properly ‘‘ broken,” and water 
thus let in to cause rapid decay. Another point is that an unpro- 
tected shingle, even a good one, severely exposed as it is to the 
action of the weather, has vastly less durability than it would have 
if covered with some moisture-proof material. Even a cheap quality 
of paint will prove a great protection. If paint is thought to be too 
costly, there are often materials to be had that will well repay 
applying to the newly-laid shingles, or to use as a dip before they 
are laid. Tar, crude petroleum, whitewash—all these are effica- 
cious, if properly and thoroughly applied. Such applications mean 
better looking buildings, and roofs that will long outlast those not 
similarly treated. 

It is much better, in cold climates, at least, to use shingles, 
underlaid by thick building paper, upon the walls of farm buildings, 
instead of clapboards, as ¢he former are warmer, and, if well laid, 
and painted, or stained, will look better than clapboards. In any 
event warmth ought not to be sacrificed to looks, and shingles cer- 
tainly afford far better protection against the entrance of cold air 
than doclapboards. The great point in the use of the former is to 
secure good quality, to lay them with great care, as regards joints, 
and to properly protect the wood from the action of the weather. 
Such care will be repaid in the durability that will thus be secured. 








SHORT FURROWS. 


MARION RAMBO. 


An ounce of brain is worth a pound of brawn. 

Gold-brick men bait for rascals and catch them. 

It is a great fault to be continually fault-finding. 

You never get nearer heaven by stepping on other people. 

No ghosts are so hideous as the recollections of one’s own sins. 
A milking stool is a poor thing with which to quiet a fidgety 


cow. 
He that does not produce as much as he consumes is a dead- 


head in society. ; 
It is bad manners to be more polite to your neighbor's wife 


than to your own. 
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FLOWER SEEDS TO BE SOWN IN JULY. 
Cc. L. ALLEN. 
sina 
There are many kinds of flowers, the seeds of which should be 
sown this month, in order to secure satisfactory results. Prominent 
among these are the perennial Delphiniums, the varieties of which 
are among our most valued hardy herbaceous plants. The seeds of 
these lose their vitality so quickly that, to await the coming season, 
is to defeat the purpose for which the seed is sown. Sow the seed 
thinly, either broadcast or in drills, in any convenient place left 
vacant by some early crop; protect from drying winds, by lattice 
frames, or fresh cut grass, or light boughs. The seeds will germ- 
inate quickly and make plants sufficiently strong to withstand the 


' rigors of winter. In early spring, upon the first appearance of 


growth, transplant to 
where they are to 
remain. Being hy- 
brid forms, a great 
variety of colors will 
be obtained, even 
though the seed be 
saved from one plant 
only; the predomi- 
nating colors will be | 
blue of an intense \Y 
type, but all shades 
that blue, bronze and 
white will produce 
may be found. By 
cutting back the stalks 
as soon as the flowers 
fade, they will imme- 
diately make new 
growth, which will 
produce flowers in the 
autumn. By packing 
the seeds away in 
brown sugar, slightly 
moist, as soon as gath- 
ered, they will retain 
their vitality until 
spring, when they 
may be treated as 
annuals, that is, they 
will flower the first 
season, but not until 
late in autumn, but at 
an acceptable time, as 
light frost does not 
injurethem. Pansy 
seed, for autumn flow- 
ers, may be sown 
with perfect success 
in July. It will re- 
quire protection 
against the sun, by a 
lattice screen, or 
brush. The covering 
should be removed as 
soon as the plants 
have made two pairs a Roe” 
gre 
of leaves, after that 
they will grow rap- 
idly, and, if the au- 
tumn should prove a wet one, they will flower as satisfactorily as in 
spring. With the protection of a frame, during winter, the plants 
will be in the best possible condition for early spring flowering. 
Oriental Poppy (Papaver orientalis). The seeds of this showy 
perennial must be sown this month, or as soon as they ripen, to 
insure success. No seeds lose their vitality more quickly, hence, 
the necessity of early sowing. As the seedlings are very difficult 
to transplant, the seeds should be sown where the plants are to 
remain. They may be sown to advantage among annuals, where 
the ground is not densely covered, and, as they root: deeply, they 
will come out ahead in their struggle for existence. The shade 
afforded by the annuals is a help, rather than a hindrance to their 
growth. After the first season’s growth, they will monopolize the 
ground, and thrive for years if left without any disturbance. Holly- 
hock seed may be sown this month, as soon as it is ripe. As 








FLOWER AND LEAVES OF THE ORIENTAL POPPY. 





the plant is a strong grower and a gross feeder, it must have a 
deeply prepared soil; one of a loamy character will best suit it. If 
the seed is sown in such this month the plants will flower the com- 
ing season, While the Hollyhock is perfectly hardy. if properly 
cared for, it is not infrequently killed in winter by alternate freez- 
ing and thawing. But if after the ground is frozen to the depth of 
an inch or two, it is heavily mulched, too, with newly fallen leaves, 
no injury need be feared. 

All the Dianthus family, which includes the hardy Carnations 
and Picotees, can be had in perfection next year, if the seed is sown 
this month. To insure success, the seed should be sown in well 
prepared beds of rich soil. When the plai ‘s are two inches high, 
transfer them to the places where they are ts bloom. All the varie- 
ties appear to the best advantage when grown in beds, about four 
feet in width. Set the 
plants in rows one 
foot apart, and six 
inches apart in the 
rows. Upon the ap- 
proach of frost, fill in 
between the plants, 
level with their tops, 
with newly fallen 
leaves. These have to 
be removed when 
growth commences in 
spring. Sow seeds of 
mignonette for au- 
tumn flowers. The 
cool, moist weather of 
September is just 
what it requires for a 
vigorous growth; the 
plants will develop 
strong spikes of flow- 
ers, without branch- 
ing. Sow the seed 
rather thickly, and 
thin out the plants to 
an inch apart each 
way. A light frost 
does not injure them. 
Sow the variety 
known as the Machet, 
as it is the most vig- 
orous grower, as well 
as the most hardy 
sort. Candytuft, par- 
ticularly the White 
Rocket, comes in very 
handy for white flow- 
ers in autumn, when 
white flowers are 
scarce. Seed sown 
this month will make 
flowering plants in 
September, and they 
will continue in bloom 
until destroyed by 
frost. Sow the seeds 
of all hardy herbace- 
ous perennials as fast 
as they ripen. In some 
cases the growth will 
be small, in others the plants may not appear the same season, but 
if the seed bed is protected by a covering of leaves, kept in place 
by brush, or pieces of boards, the plants will appear in early spring, 
and in most cases perfect their flowers during summer. By this 
method a year’s time will be saved, and the almost certainty of 
the seeds germinating insured, which will not always be the case 
when sown in the spring. 





Shipping Plums.—For the last few years, the most popular way 
of shipping plums to market has been in the ten pound grape bas- 
ket with cover attached. These not only make convenient pack- 
ages, but look neat, and are easily carried home by the customer, 
who finds a ten pound basket to contain enough for several meals, 
both for coeking and for eating, when placed upon the fruit plates. 
Baskets also afford an expeditious way of gathering the fruit, as a 
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careful man places the plums in the basket as fast as gathered. This | flowers are in their greatest perfection, remove all buds except the 


saves rehandling, and the bloom is not removed, nor the fruit bruised 
in rehandling. If shipped the same day as gathered, the basket 
should be filled a little more than even full, so that when the cover 
is fastened down the fruit will not shake, or become loose, after 
two or three days of settling either on the cars or stand. 


UTILIZATION OF WASTE HEAT. 
L. B. PIERCE, OHIO. 
es 

A friend in an adjoining county has a ten-horse-power engine 
used to run electric lights and some machinery. He has a garden 
across the road, and in this garden he has hotbeds and a plant- 
house which he heats with the exhaust steam from this little 
engine. The steam is conveyed in a six-inch sewer pipe under the 
road, and enters under a hotbed about sixty feet from the engine. 
It runs under-hotbeds nearly 100 feet, and then makes various turns 
under a plant-house thirty feet square. The pipe is about two feet 
below the surface of the ground, and the paths of the greenhouse 
are cut down into the earth so that the eaves of the house are only 
one foot from the ground, which is filled up, about a foot and a 
half, with earth taken from the paths. As the engine runs only ten 
or twelve hours a day, it was found necessary to arrange for the 
conservation of more heat than would radiate from the ground, 
and a very ingenious method was adopted. An inch iron water 
pipe was inserted in the middle of the sewer pipe a little distance 
from the street, and carried along in it to the greenhouse, and there 
it is taken up under the glass, and carried around and across 
until 190 feet in all are used, when it is carried into the 
ground and returns under a range of hotbeds back to where it 
started. At first an expansion pipe was arranged to allow for the 
difference in volume of water at different temperatures, but experi- 
ments showed that by connecting with a hydrant, which was under 
a pressure of about forty feet, from a tank on the hill, the expansion 
pipe could be dispensed with, and that warm water could be drawn 
from the pipes in the greenhouse for watering. Inside the green- 
house about sixty feet of three-inch pipe are used, thus giving a 
larger body of hot water. 

The staying power of this heating apparatus is shown by the 
fact that on December 26th, with the thermometer at 4° below zero, 
there was heat enough to protect squash vines, chance vines from 
manure, and radishes appeared above the soil that were not up on 
the 24th. The interval in which there was no steam was from nine 
o'clock on Saturday evening, until seven on Monday morning, or 
thirty-four hours. The greenhouse is a peculiar construction, being 
a glass central roof of about twenty feet square, with a slight pitch 
of about one foot in six. On the east, south and west sides six-feet 
sash go to the eaves at an angle of one-fourth pitch. In the con- 
necting angle is a single sash, with three triangular bits of ceiling 
to fill out. The owner thinks this method of construction with 
sloping sides and low position in the ground is much less influenced 
by sweeping winter winds than the usual form of greenhouses, 
while a maximum of light is obtained, and the plants are quite 
close to the glass. 

Match 4th, at the time of my visit, about one-third of the house 
was occupied with beautiful lettuce that sold readily at thirty cents 
per pound, and in the other beds were about 50,000 young onion 
plants. In the hotbeds were various kinds of plants, such as let- 
tuce, radishes, cabbage, etc., besides rhubarb and asparagus, for 
forcing. When one reflects that all this winter gardening was 
being carried forward with the waste or exhaust steam from a little 
ten horse-power engine, running twelve hours a day, six days in 
the week, the result seems wonderful. It suggests, in a limited 
degree, the amount of heat that is wasted by the big batteries of 
boilers that furnish power to engines of several hundred horse- 
power. The man who owns the greenhouse referred to above, has 
made considerable money by ingenious ways of utilizing things 
that ethers waste, and there is yet a broad field for others to tread 
with the same thoughtful economy. 








RAISING FLOWER SEEDS. 


L. A. CHARLES. 
——— 


When plants are grown for seed, a few of the first flowers 
should always be removed. This is particularly necessary to the 
propagation of double flowers, as the first blossoms are usually semi- 
double, and will give seeds that will, in their turn, produce plants 
with single flowers. Double flowers are the result a@f high cultiva- 
tion, and it is only by such that good seed can be obtained. Conse- 
quently, have the stock-seed bed as rich as possible, and when the 
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few that are partly opened, and, at the same time nip the seeds of 
the branches, in order that no new buds can form, which will, 
usually, cause the flowers already opened, and those opening, to 
yield seed which they would not otherwise do. When a plant pro- 
duces a flower which is considered perfect, take off all the other 
flowers from the plant, and carefully protect this from all harm, 
In most species a single capsule will contain all the seed necessary 
for next year’s crop. The bed, in which plants are grown for stock- 
seed, is the very soul of the garden, possessing no attractions for 
any but the happy owner, who sees in it a sure promise of reward, 
in the splendor of his garden in future years. This is a work that 
can be made profitable as well as pleasant. There is not a seeds- 


man in the country who would not be glad to secure stocks of any . 


variety of flowers or vegetables that have been greatly improved 
by careful selections and cultivation. 





AN EXPERIENCE WITH WEEDS. 
F. PARK. 
willbe 

Very few farmers realize the fact that it costs just as much to 
grow a crop of weeds and ripen the seed, as it does to grow any 
other crop, without taking into consideration what it costs to get 
rid of the result. Many a field of corn is neglected after the regu- 
lation number of hoeings and cultivatings are finished. The culti- 
vating of a crop is not complete until it is harvested, and, if weeds 
appear after the crop is so far advanced that the horse cannot be 
used, the hoe must be used as vigorously as necessity requires. The 
loss, by allowing weeds to grow in among other crops, is much 
greater than is generally supposed. 

Last spring an acquaintance planted one and seven-eighth acres 
with cabbage for seed. Another set out two acres., The soil was 
prepared in the same way and in the same condition. The plants 
put out were of the same variety, and in all respects equal. Each 
had the same start, and, until the plants came into bloom, were 
equally promising. When the cultivator had finished its work, the 
latter paid no further attention to the crop, but the former con- 
tinued the work of destroying weeds until the crop was nearly 
ready for the harvest. And when the crop was cleared from the 
land, the ground was comparatively clean. Long before A’s crop 
was ready to cut, the weeds were higher than the cabbage. The 
result was that the thorough weeding gave nearly 1,800 pounds of 
seed, and the poor cultivating gave a little less than 900 pounds, 
The facts in the case were, that the weeds took the plant-food from 
the soil that the cabbage required, and should have had for the 
development of the seed. In this instance, not more than six days’ 
work would have been required to have given the farmer $400 more 
for his crop. 

Weeds in the corn field are just as unprofitable as in the cab- 
bage field ; the farmer that keeps his fields the cleanest invariably 
has the best crop, not only of the grain but the fodder as well. The 
weed is a persistent robber, and is not at all discriminating ; it claims 
the earth as its own, and will fight for possession with whatever 
useful plant that is introduced. The wayside weed is no less a rob- 
ber, and should not be tolerated ; it usurps the place of beautiful 
and useful grass, and ripens its seeds, which are disseminated through 
the agency of the wind and birds for miles around. Laws have 
been enacted, making it binding upon every land-holder to cut all 
the weeds on the roadside adjoining his property. Where it is, or 
has been, respected, a marked difference in the appearance in the 
roadside is manifest. Where once the ragweed and wild chickory 
grew rampant, are now seen beautiful grass-plats, which add 
greatly to the appearance of the farm, as well as to its actual value. 

The law is not far-reaching enough, and should extend to waste 
places of the field, the weeds’ breeding ground. When we see how 
rapidly and widely seeds are scattered by the wind we can realize 
the difficulty the farmer has to keep his farm clean, when he has 
slovenly neighbors. Weeds are a nuisance, and no man has the 
right to tolerate them on his farm, to annoy his neighbor. 





Clean Cultivation of Small Fruits.—Strawberries, raspberries and 
other small fruit plants require frequent and clean cultivation to 
produce the best results. When grown in large quantities, they 
should be so planted as to admit of horse cultivation. On land free 
from stones, a careful man with a steady horse and the use of the 
improved cultivators the work can be so neatly and closely done 
that but little use of the hand hoe is required. The great point is to 
commence the cultivation early, when the weeds are small and 
easily destroyed with shallow stirring, which disturbs no roots. 
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TWO BEAUTIFUL ROCKY MOUNTAIN PLANTS. 
F. W. ANDERSON. 


A highly ornamental flowering shrub, Philadelphus Lewisii, 
popularly known as ‘“‘ Ealse Syringa,” is very common in Montana, 
and westward. It varies in height, according to the quality of the 
soil and the amount of moisture. On the stony hillsides it grows 
only three or four feet high, while in more favorable situations it 
attains a height of twelve feet, and branghes copiously. The 
pranches themselves are very liberally supplied with short, irreg- 
ular, rather crooked 
branchlets, which bear a 
profusion of flowers from 


™ until the middle of June. 
=» The bark of the branches 
P isarich,chocolate-brown, 
or in older branches 
nearly black, or even 
grayish in color. The 
leaves are an inch anda 
half long from ovate- 
acute to oblong in shape, 
smooth, and of a most 
refreshing bright green 
‘color. The flowers on 
robust shrubs measure an 
inch in diameter. They 
are from almost pure 
white toa delicate creamy 
tint, and pleasantly fra- 
grant. Growing in clus- 
ters close above, or nest- 
ling among the leaves, 
FIG, 1, FALSE SYRINGA. they look especially 
charming, thus contrasted with the fresh green masses of foliage. 
This species of Philadelphus seems to be new to florists. As a 
novelty several points are worth remembering: First, its great 
hardiness ; second, its general beauty produced by the strongly- 
contrasted masses of bright foliage and delicately tinted fragrant 
blossoms ; and third, its natural inclination to variability of growth 
which, although great, is so easy of control that the shrub can be 
induced to grow into almost any form desired. Some florist.should 
introduce this beautiful shrub, that it may adorn our conservatories, 
gardens and parks as gracefully as it does the mountain solitudes 
of the ‘‘Rockies.” Many 
will remémber an old- 
time garden fiower called 
“London Pride.” It grew 
in the garden of my 
grandfather when I was 4 
child, and was admired 
for its simple, unobtrusive 
beauty. A similar plant 
grows in the Belt Moun- 
tains of Montana. Its sci- 
entific name is Saxifraga g 
punctata, and it is very 
like the Saxifraga rotun- 
difolia, of Europe. Its 
most luxuriant growth is 
attained in rich, wet 
ground, and it even takes 
root in the bottoms of 
shallow rills flowing from 
the mountain springs. 
The leaves all grow di- 
rectly from the crown of 
the root, are bright green 
in color, borne on long 
leaf stalks; their edges 
are deeply and equally 
toothed, and in general FIG. 2, SPOTTED SAXIFRAGA. 
outline are rounding or kidney shaped. One to three flower 
stalks, straight and slender, and from one foot to twenty inches 
high, rise from the center of a cluster of these leaves, and uphold a 
loose, naked panicle of pure white to pinkish flowers. The simple 
beauty of these flowers is greatly enhanced by the rich, chocolate 











ee ee eee of ay | extraordinary beauty. The fronds and rhizomes form great masses 
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colored stamens within them. Altogether, the plant is so fresh and 
pretty, so charming, and yet so modest in appearance, that it would 
be a floral gem to add to a shady corner of a garden, or to the verge 
of a private lake, fishpond, or other moist place. [Fig. 1 showsa 
flowering branch of the False Syringa, and Fig. 2 gives a somewhat 
inadequate idea of the Spotted Saxifraga, much reduced in size.] 





THE STAG HORN FERN. . 
a de 
In the Horticultural Exhibit of the World’s Fair, one of the 
most interesting plants is the Stag or Elk Horn Fern (Platycerium 
alcicorne) from New South Wales, Australia. The fertile fronds, 


‘each several feet long are divided into two forked broad segments 


like elk or moose horns. These ferns are of the grandest and most 


| five to six feet through, clasping the original tree of six or eight in 








diameter, precisely as they grew in their native woods. Very long 
ago a few spores started into young growth on the bole of a tree, 
and year after year multiplied and entirely surrounded the bole, 
until now there are perhaps a circle of two feet of decayed vegeta- 
ble matter, between the current growth and the bole, on which it 





STAG-HORN FERN AT THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
fastens, the same being a veritable nest of insects and plant seeds, 
and an interesting study to the scientist. Our illustration, engraved 
from a photograph presents a clump of these noble ferns as they 
appeared after their long sea voyage from the distant antipodes. 





WASHING AND GULLYING OF FIELDS. 
JOHN M. STAHL, ILLINOIS. 
scsi 

Hilly land and a friable soil call for intelligence and vigilance 
to prevent washing and gullying. Of first importance is it to do 
the necessary work promptly. If a gully is taken in hand at its 
incipiency, both the repairing work and the damage done will be at 
the minimum; and every day’s delay, especially in wet weather, 
rapidly increases the loss of soil as well as the labor required. The 
heavy rains make many little gullies that the showers rapidly enlarge 
if proper attention is not given. Corn cobs make an excellent 
material for stopping the smallest gullies. As soon as they are 
water-soaked, they are so heavy.and settle so snugly together, that 
the rains will not dislodge them; while the plow, or harrow, will 
pass through them. They can be used in locations or near the 
surface where the use of stone or logs would be impracticable. For 
the larger gullies, stones or logs may be used, as may be most con- 
venient. The gullies should not be filled with these to the surface, 
for they would give the plowman painful surprises, and would inter- 
fere with cultivation. Nor is it necessary to fill up to the surface 
at all, except, perhaps, at places quite far apart. In fact, it is not 
necessary to fill along the entire course of the gully. If obstruc- 
tions are placed every few yards, to check the current, and arrest 
the debris and sediment, the water will do the rest. 

For the largest gullies may be used, in addition to the materials 
already named, large stones or stumps with great projecting roots. 
Stones are good, as no ordinary current will dislodge them ; and so 
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are stumps, for their roots will so interlock as to form a solid mass. 
It is well to throw against the upper side of barriers of stumps or 
large stones, first close brush and then straw, that debris and sedi- 
ment may be well caught; though this is not absolutely necessary. 
The closer the brush the better. Of course the butts of the branch 
should be up stream, and it must be staked securely in place, the 
stakes inclined up stream, lest the water may lift the brush over 
them. It is surprising how rapidly gullies will fill when an effective 
barrier is made. Some years ago I bought some land across one 
corner of which was a gully so large that at almost any point a team 
could have been hidden in it. At the lower end I threw stones, 
stumps and brush until a barrier sixty feet. long and level with the 
surface, was made. Nothing was done above this. In four years 
the gully was filled along its entire course, except a shallow water 
course not a foot deep, over which a team with plow, harrow, or 
self-binder could be driven. This water-course was seeded down to 
grass, and is now scarcely more than a strip of turf, depressed a 
few inches below the level, not interfering at all in cultivation. 

Much can be done to prevent washing and gullying, although 
one must not ignore the fact that the surface water will find a way 
off the land. One should retard the flow of the surface water, but 
not too much. It is the golden mean that is wanted — either 
extreme is to be avoided. If the flow of the surface water is so 
much obstructed that it is pent up into a considerable body, it will 
break its way out in a powerful current that may do great damage. 
On the other hand, if its course is unimpeded, it will develop a flow 
so rapid as to have a decidedly denuding capacity. If the flow is 
gently obstructed, the land will be cut less, while more of the debris 
and sediment will be deposited along the way. 

To plow around a hill and to have corn rows or wheat drills 
encircle it is often much better than to have the furrows and drills 
extend up and down the hill. It is true that if there is an excep- 
tionally hard rain, the water may break through the ridges and 
make one or two serious gullies; but the loss of soil is even in this 
case considerably less than if the flow of the surface water down 
the hill were unchecked, and the saving by having the little ter- 
races around the hill is comparatively greater when the rain is an 
ordinary one. If there are natural channels down the hillside, that 
is, if there are little valleys extending down the hills, it is well to 
take advantage of them by allowing a narrow water course not 
more than a foot deep along the bottom of the valley, which should 
be seeded to grass, or may be paved with stone when that material 
is plentiful. Undoubtedly the best. plan to keep hillsides from 
washing and gullying is to keep the ground almost altogether in 
grass crops, or those cereals that do not require cultivation and 
have a close root formation. To put corn or other cultivated crops 
on such land is bad management. Such land is more suitable for 
dairying than for hog raising. ‘While the inconvenience in cultiva- 
tion resulting from the gullies is to be avoided, it is of more impor- 
tance to prevent the loss of soil by denudation. 





INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT OF PLANTS. 


G. A. WOOLSON. 
cialis: 

A plea for fewer and better developed plants too often-falls on 
deaf ears of omnivorous flower growers, who crowd and choke 
their gardens with a little of all within their reach, until the effect 
produced reminds one of the crazy-quilts which so distract the 
judges of country fairs. Just what a single plant is capable of, is 
oftener demonstrated by accident than otherwise. 

The tiny poppy seed blown by a puff of wind into some shel- 
tered nook, surprises us with a luxuriant plant loaded with buds 
and blossoms; contrasting strangely with the myriads of slim 
‘‘leggy” plants which fill the ordinary poppy bed with limited 
bloom. Such spindling masses best illustrate the doctrine of 
strength in unity, for if divided they certainly fall. Likewise the 
bit of gray chaff which escapes the hoe in the garden walk and 
spreads a white mat of alyssum at your feet ; devoid, indeed, of 
heart must be the man who wipes his feet—much less his hoe—on 
these dainty but misplaced rugs. 

One of the most attractive plants in my garden last summer 
was a common red-flowered canna. When placed in the ground 
the root had sent up but one stalk which was unfolding its second 
leaf. I thought possibly another stalk might appear later from 
a slight node in the tuber. But no growth whatever was visible 
for some time, and my center-piece was conspicuous by its inferior- 
ity. Scraping the soil away from the plant some ten or twelve 
inches, cow manure was generously piled in ; this fertilizer was not 








a 
of the venerable sort ‘‘ well rotted ” or “ thoroughly decomposeq» 
which we are often advised to use, but was, rather, so offensively 
verdant that it was quickly buried from human sight. Water in 
abundance was daily given. Marvelous if not miraculous was the 
result. Thirteen great stalks of richly colored tropical foliage, with 
blossoms galore, succumbed to Jack Frost ; and when the masg of 
tubers was unearthed my one bulb had virtually returned an. 
hundred fold, for even when dry a panful remained. So much 
for a chance in life. The same treatment works admirably for the 
caladium and castor bean. 





LATHYRUS SILVESTRIS AT HOME. 
SPIEGEL SAMU, BUDAPEST, HUNGARY. 
ile 

Leguminous plants possess a high proportion of albumen, draw 
little nitrogen from the soil, and readily establish a strong develop- 
ment of roots, to resist drouth. These traits drew the Flat Pea, or 
Wood Chickling Vetch (Lathyrus silvestris), to the attention of 
Prof. Paul Wagner, of the agricultural research station, at Darm- 
stadt, Germany, who found the plant in Hungary. Prof. Wagner, 
observing this plant, noticed that the ruminating wild animals 
eagerly search for it and eat it readily, while only in winter time, 
and under the utmost necessity, will they eat the alfalfa or lucern 
hay exposed for them, preferring the dry stalks of the Flat Pea 
rising above the snow. The Flat Pea grows among the underbursh 
in mountainous countries, particularly on sandstone and slate, 
proving its value for poor, stony soils, which suffer from lack of 
moisture. By careful selection and cultivation, the bitter prin- 
ciple in the wild plant has been eliminated in such a surpris- 
ing manner that the fodder is now sweet, and greatly relished by 
domestic cattle. The trials in Germany give wonderful results,, 
and it seems, therefore, justifiable to call the attention of farmers 
to this plant, because it promises a very good future for dry coun- 
tries. The nutritive value surpasses that of alfalfa or lucern; its 
roots go as deep, and even deeper than grape roots, and it grows 
luxuriantly even where, on account of the poorness of the soil, the 
alfalfa cannot thrive. In richer soils it thrives, of course, so much 
the better. By its strongly developed system of roots, with the 
ability to grow between the stones, and to extract from the soil in 
the interstices the necessary plant food, it adapts itself very well to 
stony, coarse and dry soils. Plants one year old already have roots 
six feet long, and older plants have roots twenty to thirty feet long, 
and very tough. 

The development of the Flat Pea above the ground is, however, 
not less vigorous than the subterranean. Every year numerous. 
stalks shoot forth out of the root crown. A plant of three years, 
growing in coarse rubble-stone, showed, for instance, eighty-seven 
stalks, which averaged six feet in length, with seven hundred and. 
six seed pods, a splendid result, considering the poor soil in which 
it grew. The content of protein and fat in the hay of Lathyrus: 
silvestris is far greater than in any other forage plant, and sur- 
passes malt-germs and brans. The chemical analysis of this Flat. 
Pea is as follows: Fat, 4.34 per cent.: protein, 25.44; digestible: 
stuffs, 4.50; indigestible stuffs, 20.94; wood-fiber, 31.41; nitrogen. 
free extract, 33.05; earthy matters, including sand, 5.76 per cent.. 
This brilliant result with leguminoses surprises one, for the greatest: 
usefulness has been shown, by the feeding trials, to belong to the 
Flat Pea. The owner of a large estate in Bavaria has fed his milk- 
ing cows with Flat-Pea fodder during fourteen days. Soon after 
the first days the cows gave more milk, the yield of butter was. 
considerably greater than formerly, and the quality was improved. 

The Flat Pea starts very early in the spring, from eight to four- 
teen days earlier than alfalfa, and gives to the farmer, after a. long 
winter, a very early, and therefore a doubly welcome, green food.. 
The plant has a great ability to resist frost; in fact, the cold cannot. 
get a hold upon it, and it grows on after hard frosts. Last winter,. 
under a foot of snow, growing shoots, of a milk-white and wax- 
yellow color, were found from four to six inches in length. The 
plant lives to a great age, in common with the other species of. 
vetch. Huntsmen and foresters know of plants which are many 
years old, and near Stettin, on the Baltic Sea, there is a Lathyrus: 
silvestris plant which is known to be sixty years old. In general,. 
the Flat Pea lives longer than alfalfa, or esparsette, and furnishes: 
more and better food than alfalfa, or red clover. The plant reaches: 
its full development the third year. Agriculture has won in the 
Flat Pea a fodder plant for a poor soil, in mountainous countries, oF 
for dry and sandy areas, which fumishes a large quantity of highly; 
valuable nitrogenous food, and forms a good permanent sod. 
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THE BUILDING QF THE WHITE CITY. 
EDGAR SANDERS. 
lll 

Were it not for the glimpses fixed by the camera, the wondrous 
changes that have taken place during the preparation of the Colum- 
pian Exposition would be lost to all those not fortunate enough to 
be frequent visitors, during the period of transformation. Dreary 
indeed was the spot, when the huge dredging machines and other 
appliances were transferring from the lakes and lagoons hundreds 
of thousands of cubic yards of almost pure sand, to form the foun- 
dation on which The White City now stands. After this leveling 
had sufficiently progressed, came the men to form the boundaries 
of the many miles of lagoons, preparing the same for the home of 
various kinds of water loving plants, on the island itself, or on the 
solid masonry work of the outer wall, as it appears to the eye. In 
mid-winter, when, without a leaf on the few scattered trees to 
relieve the landscape, the first pile of lumber began to assume 
shape—as may be seen in the engraving—all was crude compared 
with almost the identical view taken in summer when the thirty- 
two acres for the Manufacturers’ building had been practically com- 
pleted. The summer leafage on the island, and the little islets by 
which it is surrounded, as can easily be seen, were transformed 
almost by magic, a desert into a paradise. Those who have had 
the good fortune to see this wonderful whole grow, as it were, out 
of nothingness, may, perhaps, not be in a position to appreciate it 
complete, as will those who see it for the first time in all*its glory. 
And glorious, indeed, is The White City by the inland lake, which is 
the focus for all the railways of North America. Around the learn- 
ing and wealth, and limitless ambition of Chicago, the artists of 
America have gathered, and have concentrated in the beautiful 
Columbian buildings the art of all the world. Chicago gave the 
impulse, and summoned the spirits of architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing and landscape gardening. There isso much to attract attention, 
that an idea of many of the finer bits of landscape-making and of 
the transformations that have taken place, may be interesting. Per- 
haps it will really be a happy coincidence that, except the 


few old oaks on the island, and sun- 
dry shade trees around about the 
Foreign and State Buildings depart- 
ment, all is absolutely new, like the 
buildings themselves, and will thus 
be more in keeping than would have 
been the case had noble old trees, 
and broken, hilly and irregular pic- 
turesque grounds, been selected in 
which to erect the necessary struc- 
tures. One thing is certain, had the 
ground had a character of its own 
In the outset, one can hardly see how 
the same style of building as was 
adopted would have been in har- 
Mony. While, as the case stands, the 
monster buildings in all directions are really the dominant features, 
and the green setting, whether of trees, shrubs, plants or velvety 
lawns, is nothing more than a dressing for the picture as a whole. 





TRANSFORMATION OF THE COLUMBIAN FAIR GROUNDS. 


All, as it were, is temporary, to suit the purpose ; first, buildings in 
which the exhibits are well housed ; second, space enough for the 
crowds to breathe, and pass from one to another of the buildings ; 
and third, the necessary space so arranged as to aid in the general 
effect. The fand covers a fourth more than would a farm of a full 










































section, aggrega- 
ting one and one- 
fourth square miles 
or eight hundred 
acres. [Our illus- 
tration, engraved 
from photographs, 
presents views of 
the Columbian Ex- 
position buildings 
in course of erec- 
tion. The upper 
view shows the 
beginning of the 
Manufacturers’ 
building, and beneath are its completed form and surroundings. 
On the left, men are forming the banks of. the lagoon, which now 
appear as seen in the lower view, bordered with trees and shrubs. ] 
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A Famous Woman. 
‘ANNIE L, HANNAH. 
—~<—_——_ 

Of all the rhymers of verse, or singers of songs 
there is not one more frequently quoted, or one of 
whom so little is generally known, as “ Mother 
Goose,” buf this is not a mythical name conjured 
up as an appropriate sobriquet for an imaginary 
compilerof nursery jingles. but a veritable woman, 
Elizabeth Foster, second wife of Isaac Goose. 

In “ The First Settlers of New England,” is this 
record: “ Isaac Goose, (or Vergoose) Boston,” then 
follows the brief mention of his marriage, the 
birth of ten children, the death of his wife, and 
his second marriage two years later, to “ Elizabeth 
Foster, perhaps the daughter of William, of 
Charlestown, Mass.” The names of six more 
children follow, then the simple record of the death 
of Isaac in 1710, aged 73. 

If ever a woman needed a fund of entertaining 
nonsense it was this Dame Goose, for many of the 
children to whom she had come to be a mother, 
must have been of ‘tender years, as their own 
mother died at the age of 42; and then as six of 


‘her own were added, she must indeed have been 


taxed to find amusement forthem. We can almost 
see her with her brood clustered about her knee 
begging for stories, as the little broods of to-day 
cluster and beg; but what mother before her time 
was ever so abundantly able to meet the demand, 
and where do the mothers of to-day fly for help on 
such occasions but to this storehouse left so lav- 
ishly supplied for their needs by Mother Goose. 
She drew, of course, largely upon her memory, for 
the jingles, many of them, were obviously trans- 
ported from the mother country,.but surely she 
must have composed many of them to suit various 
exigencies constantly arising; ‘“‘and is it to be 
wondered,” it has been pertinently asked, “ that 
she poured forth her feelings in the celebrated 
lines, 

“ There was an old woman who lived in a shoe, 

She had so many children, she didn’t know what to do.” 
But no eyes would have opened wider than her’s, 
none would have met with more incredulity a 
hint that after nearly acentury and three-quarters, 
her name would still be a household word. No, 
Dame Goose had no thought of fame, no time amid 
the multiplicity of her cares for such wild imagin- 
ings, and it was through no agency of hers that 
you mothers are blessed as you are. 

As time passed the children grew and went into 
the world, and finally Madam Goose was left in 
the empty nest alone. Then it was that she 
took flight, and went to live with a daughter who 
had married a printer, one Thomas Fleet. With 
the habit of a lifetime strong upon her, she pro- 
ceeded to devote herself to her grandchildren, 
singing to them the songs and ditties upon which 
her own and her adopted children had been 
nurtured, to the delight, doubtless, of the babies, 
but to the great annoyance of their father, who, 
being a man entirely devoid of any regard for the 
feelings of others, expressed without reserve his 
opinion of his mother-in-law’s musical abilities, 
and strove, by every means in his power, to silence 
her. But all unknown to herself, Dame Goose had 
a mission in the world, and, “ building better than 
she knew,” refused to be silenced. 

Thomas Fleet, fertile in expedient, determined 
to make the best of a bad matter, and to turn this 
ill wind to pecuniary account. Accordingly he 
set about taking down the rhymes as they fell 
from the good grandmother’s lips, and finally col- 
lected enough to fill a book which he straightway 
printed, and, still smarting under his defeated 
attempts at silencing the singer, vented his ire, 
and soothed his vindictive heart by sending it 
forth under the title of “Songs for the Nursery; 
or, Mother Goose’s Melodies for Children. Printed 
by T. Flect, at his Printing-house, Pudding Lane, 
1719. Price two coppers.” This scanty record is 
all that can be gleaned of the history of this 
undoubtedly “Famous Woman;” and well it is 


for the generations which have come after her 














that her not-too-amiable son-in-law was endowed 
with so keen a business faculty, fer otherwise 
«Mother Goose’s Melodies” would be now in obli- 
vion, “And what would poor mothers do then?” 


The Care of Mothers. 


MRS. E. H. LELAND. 
=— ae 

A great deal is written, year in and year out, on 
the care of infants, house plants, young turkeys, 
and the like; but one never sees any special chap- 
ters on the care of mothers. And this is a singu- 
lar state of things; for, although we may have 
quantities of infants, house plants and young tur- 
keys, God gives us individually—and for only 
once in a life-time—a mother! Yet how compla- 
cently some of us ignore this great fact—or com- 
pletely forget it, just as we forget the blessings of 
pure cold water, the life-giving sunlight, or the 
luxury of comfortable breathing! Every editor in 
the world who has a department for “home” 
reading ought to publish a little lecture once or 
twice a year on this subject, so that the care of 
mothers may be keptin mind. I am not sure but 
it would be a capital idea to hold a Mother-Fair 
once in a while, and give a blue ribbon and a 
purse of gold to the son or daughter exhibiting 
the best cared for mother. Here would be a field 
for sweet competition. And if the awarding com- 
mittee should be puzzled how to bestgw the prizes 
among so many deserving competitors, we may be 
sure: the good Lord himself would be saving up 
rewards, richer than ribbons and gold, for every 
blessed one of them. 

Do we ever think how endless is mother’s work— 
if she belongs to that vast class who take care of 
their own homes? Editors, teachers, clerks, mer- 
chants, bankers, and even sewing-women, have 
their rests, their open-air walks or drives to and 
from work, and their evenings and Sundays for 
change and recreation. But the home-mother’s 
evenings and Sundays are usually fully oceupied. 
Her work is of asort that will not permit her to 
turn the key upon it, and stroll away with her 
hands in her pockets—so to speak. Her work is 
often of the fifteen-hour sort, and the fact that she 
has not in all these centuries “ struck” for shorter 
hours, shows that there is something in home and 
love that is going to hold this old world together, 
fast and strong, for some time to come. 

Yet somebody should care for this busy mother 
—who is too busy to care for herself—and see that 
willing helps and glad little joys spring up along 
her way. Big boy and big girl, listen to me! Do 
not imagine that because mother has been work- 
ing for you all these years, and making mo fuss 
about it, that she would not like an old time girl- 
ish play-spell, or a genuine loafing rest-time, if it 
could be brought about. Because she is “just 
mother’ and perfectly used to her confined and 
unrecreated life, don’t fancy that she would not 
appreciate a month at some quiet and cool little 
“beach,” a camp-out in the mountains, or a visit 
to some old friend. Or, to narrow right down to 
the present moment, do not believe she would not 
enjoy staying in bed of a morning once in a while 
and hearing somebody else grinding the coffee and 
getting up a good breakfast, just as she used to 
sometimes in her girl days. Do not believe she 
would not enjoy a half-hour afternoon nap on 
some of the “hard” days, if she could be con- 
vinced that the bread would not_run over and the 
eat would not be shut up in the pantry. 

Mind the Jittle helps, the little ounces of preven- 





|+tion so much pleasanter to take than pounds of 


eure! Do not wait until mother “ breaks down ” 
beneath her endless little burdens, and then weep 
and wail and set up a fine monument expressive 
of your love for her. Big boy and big girl, take 
eare of mother to-day, and she won’t break down 
to-morrow ! 





The Care of a Sewing Machine. 
KATE BEVERLEY. 
a 

A good sewing machine is indispensable to 
every well-appointed household. Such a labor- 
saving invention is of inestimable value, and for 
this reason it should receive the very best of care. 
Contrary to the general idea, it is kept in good 
condition by being used frequently and intelli- 
gently, for, if it is dllowed to remain idle and 
unused for any length of time, it is apt to become 
extremely dusty and clogged with dirt. 

If this should occur, the oil can should be filled 








with kerosene, which should be freely inserted 
into all the parts of the mechanism which have 
friction, after which the machine should be 
worked gently for five or six minutes, the kero- 
sene being very carefully wiped away by means of 
some soft, clean old cloths. Then precisely the 
same course should be taken with the best quality 
of machine oil, and the machine should be persjg. 
tently and patiently worked until it runs smoothly 
and evenly. In order to. thoroughly Cleanse a 
machine, its construction should be fully under. 
stood, so that it could be taken apart, each bit of 
mechanism being well wiped and freed from a) 
dust and dirt, then carefully readjusted. It should 
be properly dusted every day, and when not in 
use it should invariably be kept covered. 





Laundering Lace Curtains. 
EDNA LEE. 
ssc 

Clear white and cream, or ecru curtains must be 
washed separately, to get the best results. Shake 
out the dust thoroughly, and put in a warm, strong 
suds, made of pearline, or any good laundry soap, 
and soft water, laying in first those that are the 
least soiled. If they are old and tender, pat and 
squeeze carefully with the hands, but if strong 
they can be rubbed lightly on the board. Tears 
should be carefully darned before wetting the 
articles. Holes may be neatly mended by appli- 
queing under them bits of blond lace, using very 
fine white thread. Now run the curtains through 
the wringer into clean water, changing this and 
repeating the wringing several times, until clear; 
put all in a pillow case, or muslin bag, and scala 
in clean, hot suds. Be particular to use soft water 
throughout, or to soften the water with ammonia, 
or borax, as hard water contains lime, which yel- 
lows and shrinks the thread. If you wish them 
white, blue in two waters, and use a little blue, 
also, in the thin, clear starch. If they are to be 
cream or ecru, get some yellow ochre, which dis- 
solves readily in warm water, and add a little of 
it to the starch, to give the desired tinge. After 
starching, run them several times through the 
wringer, to get them as dry as possible. Tack a 
couple of sheets securely and smoothly to the floor 
of an unused room, and pin your curtains down 
carefully to the sheets, putting a pin through each 
scallop, and seeing that they are absolutely 
without crease or wrinkle. Two curtains of the 
same size may be pinned one on top of the other. 
If the weather be mild, open doors and windows, 
and the curtains will dry in a single night. 





Towels. 
EVA MARIE KENNEDY. 
—<-_—— 


Every household should always be kept well sup- 
plied with an unlimited quantity of good, generous 
sized towels of all kinds for the bedroom, bathroom 
and kitchen. In choosing towels, select the material 
that will most readily absorb water, and perhaps 
nothing could be better recommended for this 
purpose than the huckaback towels; besides, the 
slight friction which they cause will give a health- 
ful glow and pleasant sensation to thetskin. But 
one’s range is by no means limited in this matter; 
there are bedroom towels of all qualities, styles 
and colors. They may be had fringed, hem- 
stitched, or they may be bought by the yard at any 
price, and made at home. For general purposes, 
bedroom towels should not be too elaborate, but 
should be selected with due regard to durability. 
However, those towels which, are not in common 
and constant use may be much finer, being com- 
posed oftentimes of silky damask; these should 
have the owner’s monogram or single initial neatly 
embroidered on one end. If the washstands are 
not provided with towel rails (and so many are, 
unfortunately, quite deficient in this respect) 4 
special bracket should be supplied for the pul 
pose, Which may look quite as ornamental, and will 
be useful and convenient. 

One should never be guilty of buying a small 
bath towel; it is a wretched, unsatisfactory affair. 
Better err in going to the other extreme. There 
are very many different varieties of bath towels to 
be had in the market at the present day, but noth- 
ing can excel the old-fashioned Turkish towels, 
which are now manufactured in gay and festive 
colors, such as pale blue and pink; white, how- 
ever, is always preferable. These have many 
advantages over other kinds of towels, being inex- 
pensive, and so within the reach of all. They will 
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also absorb water more quickly than any other 
towel, are soft, and yet cause a slight friction. 

Kitchen towels should indeed be unlimited in 
quantity and variety. Separate towels should be 
kept for glassware, silver, and the fine china, and 
nothing can be better for this purpose than what 
is termed glass toweling, consisting of plaid or 
checked linen. The regular kitchen towel should 
not be too coarse, as it will never readily become 
soft and pliable; fine Russian erash or Lanark 
toweling, will be found to be the best and the 
most serviceable. Besides these two kinds of 
towels, there should be kept on hand some stove 
and oven cloths, of dark-colored, twilled, cotton 
crash. Every kitchen or pantry should contain a 
clean hand cloth, which, for convenience sake, 
should be made in the form of a roller, and 
adjusted in the usual manner. The most suitable 
material for this roller is twilled crash, of cotton 
and linen, mixed. 





ia 
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The Piazza Parlor. 
ALICE CHITTENDEN. 
a 

Where there is a wide piazza, it is an easy matter 
to make it the most comfortable sitting-room in 
the house, if a piazza can be called “in the house.” 
It can be made pretty, as well, but in the matter 
of decoration you will be wise if you use only such 
commodities as will stand sun, wind and rain. 
The gay striped awning curtains are serviceable 
and pretty; better, still, are the reed curtains 
which not only roll up when not in use, but when 
down, let the air through their interstices. For 
screens, nail strips of Japanese matting on a 
clothes horse frame, and if you yield to a love for 
ornament, and paint the 
panels in flaming nas- 
turtiums or feathery 
golden rod, you must re- 
member to take it in 0’ 
nights, so perhaps you 
will conelude it to be 
the best policy to have 
real nasturtiums, ferns 
and palms in rustic jar- 
diniéres. For floor cush- 
ions, there are those _ 
made of India rubber, 
which are not pretty, I 
grant you, but can be 
covered with denim, or 
Turkey red, or bandana *"’.; 
handkerehiefs. A bam- 
boo couch may have 
cushions of feathers, 
down, or hair covered 
with gay cheesecloth, or 
silkaline, because the 
couch rug that will form ally 
a part of the furniture “@& 
of this cosy nook can be 
thrown over to protect 
them from the weather. | 
In a shady corner place 
a large flower pot, and 
fill it with leaf mold 
from the woods, and 
plant therein roots of 
ferns as early in the season as possible. Later 
in the season tall, graceful, feathery fronds will 
whisper to you of the cool depths of the woods. 
In one or more blue-gray crocks plant nasturtium 
seeds; stand them by one of the uprights of the 
piazza, and in due time a riotous mass of gay 
blossoms will nod and smile at you when you 
take your daily half hour’s rest. Your jardiniéres 
need cost you very little. Starch boxes braced at 
the corners with strips of tin and painted a good 
brown, will serve to hold vines and blooming 


plants along the edge of the piazza floor. Yellow 


is also a good color to paint these. 

Floor rugs you will want, even in summer, be- 
cause, with a heavy rug and a floor cushion, one is 
quite independentof acouch; but you need nothing 
better than rag rugs, which can be made as gay as 
you please, and if woven from rags of good woolen 
materials, will not fade unduly. And then the 
hammock. One must not forget this important 
element in the comfort of an out of door parlor. 
Get one of the gay striped Mexican hammocks. 
They cost a little more at first, but they last in- 
definitely and look so pretty filled with bright 
pillows. A table is a necessity, but an inexpensive 
contrivance, or any discarded table from the 
house can be hidden under a cloth of the ever- 
ready and artistic denim, which .comes fresher 








and more artistic each time from the laundress’ 
hands if its only ornamentation be embroidery in 
white linen floss and a white fringe. Enamel the 
oldest rocker, the house affords, a bright red and 
cushion it, if it need cushions, with the pale side 
of blue denim. A wall pocket of matting for hold- 
ing newspapers and magazines may be hung 
against the side of the house, and some ladies go 
so far as to hang a few simple etchings, or photo- 
gravures against the clapboards. This, however, 
is an unnecessary attempt to ‘paint the lily,” for 
if you live in the country, as you presumably do 
if you have a wide piazza, Nature paints for you 
finer pictures than the hand of man can produce. 

However, there are piazza parlors even in great 
cities. In up-town New York, where one can get 
glimpses of the beautiful “ American Rhine,” the 
Hudson, there is a house painted a cool, pale green 
with dark green shutters and trimmings. It is not 
a modern house. There is an air of hospitality 
and solidity and comfort about it that too many 
modern houses lack in the universal striving 
after effect. The broad, square piazza is larger 
than many a city parlor. The windows which 
open upon this veranda have curtains looped back 
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tin cans after they are opened. Some chemical 
action occurs when the acid of the fruit or vegeta- 
ble comes in contact with the air that makes the 
contents in many cases poisonous. Tomatoes and 
acid fruits are particularly dangerous after hav- 
ing stood in the can, and even soups and such 
vegetables as ‘peas, corn, and asparagus, should 
be opened an hour or two before dinner and 
turned out at once into earthenware. A whole 
family were lately poisoned from eating sardines 
that had been allowed to remain in the can, and 
this from no low grade of goods either, the can 
being bright and new. Another caution, that is 
timely, is in regard to lemon and orange rind. 
Only the cleanest and brightest rinds should be 
grated, and these not until after they have been 
well washed. Never use a rind that is covered 
with tiny black seale-like spots. 
me ei 


In the Sick Room. 


SARA H. HENTON. 
oT 

There are very few men or women upon whom 
will not devolve at some time in their lives the 
care of the sick. The best intentions and the 
kindest and tenderest 
heart may utterly lack 
the elements of a good 
purse. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that 
all good women make 
good nurses. One of the 
best men and dearest of 
husbands I ever knew 
was the poorest nurse. 
In fact, his wife often 
said it was worth her 
life to be taken suddenly 
ill in the night and call 
him up to relieve her. 
The first attempt would 
be to light a coal oil 
lamp, and that was a 
terror, because he would 
break the chimney and 
upset the lamp, which 
might burn the house 
down. If she wanted to 
take medicine in a spoon 
or wine glass, the bed 
was generally deluged 
with water before he 
would get through. Thus 
it is with many lovely 
men and women; they 
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are kind and gentle to 








their loved ones, but can- 








A COZY SUMMER RETREAT. 


with ribbons of deep gold. There are yellow 
painted tubs and yellow glazed china jars holding 
plants ; across onefend are reed and bead Japanese 
curtains, and across the other yellow striped awn- 
ings; the floor is striped green and white, and the 
chairs and tables are green, with yellow cushions 
and covers. For such a piazza as this, where lia- 
bility to the depredations of the wandering city 
gamin make it necessary to place within doors at 
night such movable articles as might be carried 
off, and which, therefore, are not exposed to the 
weather, there are a number of effective materials 
that can be used. Brown and gray linen make 
good and harmonious cushion covers. <A pillow in 
heavy gray can be embroidered in a wild rose 
design, and cne of brown, in black-eyed Susans, 
done in yellow, with black centers. 

Dull blue and old red linen, plain or embroid- 
ered, make charming hammock pillow covers. All 
eovers should be of the “slip” variety, either 
buttoned on at one end, or laced with a heavy 
cord through eyelets worked at either side of the 
openend. On a shady side of this open-air nook, 
build your rockery and plant it with native ferns 
and wild flowers, and you will have the nearest 
approach to a paradise that this earth can afford. 








Words of Warning. 


Housekeepers cannot be too strongly warned 
against letting any canned goods remain in the 
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not nurse them when 
sick. The first thing to 
be considered in a sick room is, if possible, to 
let it be remote from street noises, if you live 
in a city; the sunny side of the house is better 
than medicine. Even slight and unimportant 
noises are very bad for a sensitive, nervous 
invalid, and with a little forethought and 
eare can be entirely done away with. If you have 
coal to put on the fire, have it wrapped in a piece 
of paper and lay it all on together. Oil the hinges 
of creaking doors; fix a wooden stick, or peg, in 
rattling windows; keep rocking chairs out of the 
room, and never whisper in your sick friend’s 
room. The first and greatest requisite is fresh 
air, and this can only come from the outside. 
Opening a transom, or door, does not provide pure 
air from outdoors. A screen is valuable in a sick 
room to place in front of an opening door, to keep 
out drafts, sunlight, or firelight, from the face, or 
eyes. Let the room be as cheerful looking as 
possible. Growigg plants are better than cut 
flowers. Keep all medicine bottles out of sight; 
all bedding should be frequently renewed. If you 
have ever been sick long, you know how painful 
eertain details of the furnishing in a room be- 
comes to you—it is well to bring in a new picture 
or remove one from the parlor; it affords such 
relief. Always serve the food in as attractive and 
dainty a form as possible. If not fine, the dishes 
ean be scrupulously clean. The patient should 
have no responsibility about the taking of medi- 
cine, or the preparation of food, but should be 
spared all possible anxiety. 





Summer’s Fragrance. 


All through the winter you may have the fra- 
grance of woods and fields about you if you will 
take the trouble to gather it during the summer 
months. This will be a delightful task for the 
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ehildren. Send them out with little baskets dur- 
ing the month of July to pick clover blooms from 
the road side and pastures. Dry them on the gar- 
ret floor, turning them over daily until cured. 
Rose leaves, especially those of the wild rose that 
blooms so abundantly in the hedges, and lemon 
verbena are also excellent, as well as bay leaves, 
sweet fern, wild thyme, and the young shoots of 
sassafras. These when dried should be mixed 
with common salt to keep out worms; add a few 
pot pourri spices, pack between layers of wool and 
into pillows. 
— —_ ~+e -- - 


The Rose Dress. 
CONSTANCE B. WHI‘7E. 
a ee 
The stylish dress design shown in the accompa- 
nying illustrations is suitable for fine sheer nain- 
sook combined with handsome embroidery, and 
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FIG. 1. FRONT OF DRESS. 


finished with feather stitching. It forms asimple 
yet elegant gown, suitable for all dressy occasions. 
The waist proper is plain, and fits the figure snugly, 
but is not tight. The yoke is composed of alter- 
nate rows of fine tucks and feather stitching, 
made in a separate piece and afterward set in, 
eutting out the plain waist under it, so it will be 
as transparent as possible. After the yoke is com- 
pleted, sew a band of fine embroidery across the 
bottom of it, and at the bottom of the embroidery 
place a puff of nainsook. The ruffles over the 
shoulders are of embroidered edging, five inches 
wide at the top and sloping to a point at the waist 
line. The neck and sleeves are finished with nar- 
row ruffles of embroidery. The back shown in 
Fig. 2and front seen in Fig. 1 are alike, with the 
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FIG. 2. BACK OF DRESS. 
exception of the opening in the back, which is 
faced with a band of nainsook in place of the 
usual hem. The sleeves are quite full, and gath- 
ered on a feather stitch band of insertion before 
adding the ruffle. The belt is of embroidered 
insertion. The skirt is made of three full widths 
of the ‘material, joined together with a double or 
French seam. The bottom is finished with a ruffle 
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of fine embroidery, then a row of feather stitching, 
four small tucks, a band of embroidered insertion, 
repeating each, as shown in the illustration. 


Wheat Sachet. 
i 
When the wheat fields take on their harvest 
dress of gold, gather a handful of handsome heads 
with stalks about eight inches long, and tie them 








AN ATTRACTIVE SACHET. 


about a pointed roll of scented cotton. Weave 
baby ribbon in and out through the straws and tie 
up with bows and ends of the same, fastening 
loops and ends at either end of the roll, as shown 
in the sketch. Light green is, perhaps, the pret- 
tiest color, but pale blue, or pink, may also be 
used. It is to be hung beside the bureau, and is a 
very attractive and quick selling article for fairs. 





Steamer Pillow. 
— 

The friend who is going on a voyage likes to 
carry with him, as we like to give, some little 
token of our hand- 
iwork. Perhaps 
there is nothing 
more appropriate 
or useful than a 
steamer pillow. 
The illustration 
shows a cushion 
for the back of a 
chair and a round 
head rest com- 
bined. Its dimen- 
sions must be in 
accordance with 
those of the chair. 
Cream pongee, 
worked with 
wash silk floss in 
old red, blue, or 
gold, is always 
handsome. For a 
blonde young 
lady, pale blue linen, or pale green India silk, 
would be pretty, while one in dark red silk would 





STEAMER PILLOW. 








be most becoming to a brunette. It may be fin- | 


ished with a double frill of the material, and the 
words “Bon Voyage” worked in contrasting silks. 
——— ———_—__ 


Umbrella Case. 
ate 
A ease for umbrellas, combining neatness and 
usefulness in an unusual degree, is shown in our 
illustration. Get a thick wooden walking stick, 


“which may be purchased for ten cents, or cut from 


the woods, and polished. Use a piece 
of cloth twenty-five inches long and 
about five inches wide, varying with the 
thickness of the umbrellas when rolled 
up, and with that of the stick. Slope it 
to about four inches at the bottom ; seam 
up, and then with the machine stitch 
through the middle two rows, making a 
space in which the stick will fit snugly. 
The pockets on either side will hold the 
umbrellas. Bind at the top with braid, 
and finish at the bottom with rings, such 
as are used on the silk cases in which 
umbrellas are sold. For a gentleman, 
the middle pocket might be fitted to his 
walking stick, and all three be strapped 
up with shawls and rugs without danger 
of their being dropped out and lost, if tied tightly 
with ends of braid attached to the pockets. 
Waterproof cloth or brown denim are the most 
suitable materials. 














To Ebonize Wood. 
———~<> 
Boil a quarter of a pound of logwood chips in a 
pint of water for one hour; while still hot, brush 
the solution over the wood to be ebonized. When 
dry, give a second coat, and wher this is dry apply 





one coat of a solution of half an ounce of green 
copperas in a pint of hot water. This gives an 
excellent black, and wood so ebonized can be pol- 
ished or oiled, and is far superior to that treated 
with varnish, which is liable to chip. 





Thermometer Frame. 
DORCAS EYELET. 
—— 

Every room should be furnished with a ther. 
mometer and in order that this may be orna.- 
mental as well as / 
useful, procure a 
small hoop six 
inches in diame- 
ter; wind closely 
with tinsel, and 
across the middle 
from top to bot- 
tom tack a half- 
inch ribbon, add- 
ing asmall bow at 
each point of con- 
tact with -the 
hoop. On the cen- 
ter of this ribbon 
tack a small ther- 
mometer which 
you must be sure 
to test before buy- 
ing by placing 
your warm fingers 
on the bulb to see 
if the mereury 
rises. At the left ORNAMENTED FRAME FOR A 
of the thermome- THERMOMETER. 
ter stretch three rows of tinsel as shown in the 
illustration. Fasten ribbon at the top to hang it, 
by letting it rest perfectly flat against the wall. 
A rectangular strip of birch bark with a thermom- 
eter tacked in the middle 7nd a bow of orange, or 
deep red, or golden brown ribbon at the top is also 
pretty. The ribbons should harmonize with the 
furnishings of the room, but these colors contrast 
prettily with the color of the bark. Another odd 
way to mount a thermometer is to fasten one in 
the center of a piece of weather beaten shingle 
that has taken on artistic tints with age. Above 
and below letter with sepia, ‘I’m forty years old 
and never saw such weather before.” Put a screw 
eye in the top and hang against the side of a room 
away from drafts. 


























Perfumed Handkerchief Case. 


A present sure to be appreciated is a fragrant, 
folding handkerchief case. For those who can 
paint or embroider, many beautiful designs are 





HANDKERCHIEF CASE. 


shown, but the inartistic seldom find one adapted 
to their needs. The design in the accompanying 
sketch may prove helpful to the latter class, as it 
ealls for nothing but neat needle work and fresh 
pretty materials. 

To make the case, procure a quarter of a yard of 
pretty figured fancy silk, 21 inches wide, the same 
quantity of plain lining-satin of some delicate 
harmonizing shade, two layers of fine sheet wad- 
ding, a little sachet powder, a yard and a quarter 
of narrow valenciennes lace, and three-quarters of 
a yard of narrow ribbon. 

One layer of perfumed wadding and the lining 
are finely quilted together, then the other layer 
of wadding and the silk cover are laid smoothly 
over it, and folded over, from end to end, three 
times, the last fold, which forms the outside flap, 
being only three-fourths as wide as the other 
three. Our sketch shows how the flap is shaped, 
and how the other end of the case is narrowed a 
little to show a bit of the pretty quilted lining at 
each side; also how it is edged with the slightly 
fulled lace, which does not border the concealed 
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gnner fold. Hooks and silk loops furnish the fas- 
tenings. The hooks are slipped in under the edge 
of the lining, leaving only the tips in sight, one at 
each corner of the flap and one beneath the bow. 
Powdered orris root, with a drop or two of oil of 
yose, makes a nice perfume for a case decorated 
with roses. Heliotrope powder, as prepared by 
good druggists, is very sweet, delicate and lasting. 





Mantel Curtains. 


‘After the stove has been taken down, the mantel 
and the space under it presents anything but an 














PRETTY MANTEL CURTAIN. 
cattractiveappearance. The old-time “ fireboards” 
do not suit this esthetic age, and housekeepers 
look for some new device. A very pretty one is 
shown in our illustration. Make two curtains of 
ecru or tan colored sateen, Gobelin cloth, or any of 
the new art linens that wash so beautifully and 
may be so effectively treated with paints or 
embroidery. A design of cat-tails and meadow 
grasses is particularly pleasing. Shirr the curtain 
onasmall brass rod. Another delightful way of 
treating this space is to stand a large mirror flat 
against the wall, and in front of this a box of grow- 
ing ferns. Still another way is to build a seat all 
across the jamb, upholster it with material to 
match the furnishings of the room, and place a 
couple of big pillows, one at either end, and two 
across the back, standing against the wall. The 
seat must be broad and rather low. 

Lamp Mat. 
aeiliggl 
Cut a cireular piece of felt, blue, golden brown 
or dark red, to harmonize with the furnishings of 
your room. Seallop the edge, using a thimble or 








CIRCULAR LAMP MAT. 
small spool for a guide, button-hole with silk of a 
darker shade, and work with daisies in heavy 
white silk. For the dining table or for a mat 
under a lamp used to read or sew by, use heavy 
White linen, as white reflects the light. 
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Easy Steps and Stairs. 
JOEL W. SMITH, M. D. 
—_— 

Few people realize the difference in steps and 
stairs; some are always called “hard,” while 
others are so easy that one hardly realizes that 
‘going up them is any effort. Where there is plenty 
of distance, all stairs and steps can be made 
“easy,” and steep stairs are dangerous. The 
‘easiest steps have ‘“risers’’ five to seven inches 
high, with “treads” twelve to fifteen inches 
broad. Stair treads cannot usually be made so 
wide in most houses, as the distance —“ run ’”’—is 
too short, but they ought to approximate it as 
nearly as possible. Ignorance and the attempt to 
save material and work often spoil a flight of 
stairs. One of the worst and most common effects 








of bad stairs and steps is to impair and ruin the 
health of many women who use them. In my forty 
years of professional experience and observation, 
I have met numbers of broken down women 
chiefly from this cause; some of them incurable, 
but how easily and cheaply it could have been 
prevented! Churches, school houses, and other 
public buildings, also frequently have bad steps 
and stairways. 
se 


For The Piazza. 
——— > 

In summer, it is not enough that the house should 
be decorated, the piazza must be made beautiful 
also. A charming little ornament for holding 
growing vines can be made from a long tin box, 
such as ginger-snaps come in. Put on the cover 
and hammer it down securely all around; with a 
can-opener cut asquare openinginthetop. Punch 
holes in the bottom for drainage, and in the top 
for wires by which to suspendit. Cover with bark 
glued or sewed on, fill with earth and plant with 
nasturtium seeds, and you will be soon repaid for 
your slight trouble. They are equally pretty for 
hanging in the house in asunny window in win- 
ter. Larger logs for standing on the piazza steps 
or about the grounds may be made by taking two 





PRETTY HANGING BASKET. 


rounds sawed from a log for the ends. On this 
have‘a tinsmith tack the tin. The bark also may 
be nailed on. 





Draped Boot and Shoe Box. 
— — 

Though there is nothing new in the idea of a 
draped dry-goods box with inner shelves, yet the 
one herewith represented is draped in a simple, 
graceful manner, and is certainly very conven- 
ient. Where closets are scarce, and boots, slip- 
pers, shoes, and rubbers have to be tueked away 
here and there, or left lying about, a box of this 
kind is almost a necessity, and it takes but a short 
time to prepare one. The model was made to sup- 
ply such a need. The box selected was about the 
height of a lamp-stand, thirty-three inches, and 
the top eighteen by twenty-one inches; two 
shelves were slipped in, to rest on cleats tacked 
on each side, and the lower part was left high 
enough to admit rubber boots. Then a pretty red 
and olive tablecloth, nearly two and ‘one-half 
yards long, was used to cover and drape the box. 
The cloth was arranged so that the border resem- 
bled a band of trimming along the bottom of tie 
folds, and so full just in front that the folds fell 
straight to the floor, completely hiding the inside. 
They never parted of themselves, but could be 





CONVENIENT SHOE BOX. 
thrown aside out of the way in aninstant. In our 
illustration the curtains are drawn apart, to dis- 
close the inner shelves. Such a cover remains 





clean a long time, but may be readily removed for 
cleansing by drawing out a few tacks. The top, 
which is slightly padded, makes a cenvenient 
stand for a lamp or the work basket. A similar 
box would make a commode, or a magazine case. 

The box described was found so convenient that 
another one was made for the exclusive use of the 
men. A wider box was chosen, which would fit 
snugly into an obscure corner or a small entry 





FIGS. 1 & 2. NEW DESIGNS FOR CORSET COVERS. 
way, usually littered with boots, overshoes and 
slippers. The cover was 2 square, red tablecloth, 
which, as it could be used whole, was not injured 
for other uses. It was spread smoothly over the 
top, with nearly all of the cloth falling in front; 
beginning at the middle of the front edge, it was 
gathered up into straight folds, which were tacked 
to the middle of the box at the top, thus producing 
divided front curtains, so full at the middle as to 
make the parting invisible. All of the cloth not 
needed was allowed to fall at the back side, where 
a few tacks held it securely. As it stood in the 
entry, the sides of the box were not seen, but in 
an exposed position the sides would have to be 
stained or painted. 





Corset Covers. 
——— 

Neat and pretty corset covers are a necessity 
when thin dresses come to be worn. Fig. 2 shows 
a particularly dainty one for this purpose. It is 
made of nainsook tucking, fitted to the neck and 
shoulders, and fastened about the waist with a 
shirr string, which is to be let out when laun- 
dered. It is fitted so snugly under the arms that 
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FIGS. 3&4. HAND-EMBROIDERED CORSET COVERS. 
there is very little fulness at the belt line. Three- 
quarters of a yard will be required for the length, 
but the width of the ready-made tucking will be 
sufficient for two if you use plain goods for the 
back and under the arms. Fig. 1 can be made 
from the ordinary pattern, simply giving it the 
jacket effect. Figs. 3 and 4 are also made with 
this pattern, the embroidery being done by hand, 
although lace and H&mburg embroidery are both 
used in this Pompadour style. The dotted pattern 
is very pretty worked with pink silk and button- 
holed with the same. 
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To Preserve Leather. 


————~<> 

Brown leather satchels, book bindings or shoes 
that have grown shabby may be wonderfully 
restored by the use of brown shellac diluted with 
aleohol. Afterward keep it in order as long as 
possible by rubbing with vaseline, as too many 
coats of the shellac will stiffen the leather. This 
is the best way of treating the russet shoes, which 
are such light and comfortable summer wear for 
everyone, from the baby to the baby’s papa and 
mamma. The habit of allowing young people 
to wear tennis shoes except on the tennis ground 
is a very injurious one, as they tend to unduly 
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broaden the foot and spoil the gait beside. The 
best and most economical wear shoes for general 
use are those of russet leather. 





For the World’s Fair Wear. 
eee, 

‘* What shall I wear to the World’s Fair?”’ is the 
question that comes from all over the land this 
season, and traveling gowns are considered now as 
never before. 

A trim, simply made wool dress for the journey 
is most desirable and one of dust color or beige 
shows soiling least, although many will still remain 
loyal to the old favorites, navy blue or gray: 
Light weight cloths, hop-sacking, cheviots, whip- 
eords and poplinettes are all popular fabrics, 
which divide favor with the ever reliable English 
serges, and may be either plain or flecked, dotted 
or dashed, with, color. 

The so-called outing suit style, consisting of 
skirt, blouse and coat, is, undoubtedly, the most 
eonvenient fashion, as it can be adapted to all 
temperatures. An excellent model has a half-cir- 
ele skirt, four yards wide at the foot, fitted by 
darts below the belt and clearing the ground by 
anineh. The hem and edges are stitched, but it is 
otherwise untrimmed and has no stiff interlining. 
The Eton jacket, with short, wide back and deeply 
pointed fronts, is turned back in revers, broaden- 
ing out into a flaring collar that reaches over the 
shoulder-tops. The sleeves are moderate sized 
mutton-legs. With such a gown and several shirt 
waists of silk, cheviot, and silk gingham to wear 
with it, one is prepared for all kinds of weather, 
and for almost any out-door occasion; not ex- 
tremely ceremonious. 

Many women, however, advocate a smooth fin- 
ished silk dress for traveling, as it so readily 
repels dust; and a new English make comes 
expressly for tourists in black and quiet, subdued 
tones, as well as the kind of black Japanese silk 
said to be waterproof. These should be made up 
in the severest tailor fashion, which is also the 
best form for cloth, when the outing suit is not 
desired, or is considered too youthful. The skirt 
may be as described above or sharply gored to 
tlare slightly at the foot. The bodice is very short 
on the hips, and rarely more than two or three 
inches deep in the back and front, though, occa- 
sionally, postillion tails are seen. It may be 
either single or double breasted, often lapping 
over and buttoning straight down from shoulder 
to waist-line on the left side, without revers or 
any other trimmings. Coats and basques with a 
single or double breasted waist coat of honey- 
combed or dotted silk and wool vesting, which 
opens at the throat displaying asmall linen chem- 
isette and four-in-hand tie are also worn by tour- 
ists. Capes to match these suits are a comforta- 
ble addition but not positively necessary, if one 
be provided with a dust-and-rain cloak. 

On a short trip to Chicago, all white petticoats 
and muslin garments that can be dispensed with, 
should be left at home, one depending on knitted 
cotton, light woolen, or silk underwear. Jewelry 
will prove only a burden and a temptation for the 
dishonest, while just here it may be well to quote 
asensible woman who writes: ‘Let me tell you in 
friendly confidence, that if you want to be sup- 
posed aristocratic, wealthy, intellectual and in 
good form, you will dress with extreme simplic- 
ity. All the Old World dignitaries and social 
leaders will wear their oldest and simplest gar- 
ments, and so will the New World millionaires. 
The gaudy gowns and the jewelry and general 
rainbow combinations will be exclusively used by 
recently arrived immigrants and ignorant people 
unused to society.” 

This does not mean you must not pack one 
pretty summer silk in your trunk, a frock with all 
the bewildering frills and ribbons that are denied 
the chic traveling suit; for that will surely be 
needed for Sundays and calling on friends, while 
it will prove a grateful change from the hack dress 
worn for real service. Two gowns, a wool and a 
silk, with perhaps the addition of a bedroom wrap- 
per, and*plenty of shirt waists should be sufficient 
for a week or two at the Columbian Exposition. 

To turn to another perplexing question, it is now 
pretty generally conceded that the crinoline craze 
has attained its zenith and is on the wane, as well 
as the exaggerated fullness of dresses. The latest 
imported skirts do not measure more than four or 
four and a half yards around, and the interlining 
is merely of alpaca, crinoline, or muslin from 1@ to 
18 inches deep, or-as high up as the trimming 








extends. Sleeves, however, retain their balloon- 
like proportions on all elaborate gowns, and bre- 
telles and shoulder ruffles are as much seen as 
ever. For silken evening frocks a newer garni- 
ture than lace is silk muslin daintily scalloped and 
embroidered. It forms flounces at the foot of the 
skirt, and piece muslin is used for draping the 
bodice and for the huge sleeve puffs extending to 
the elbow. 

Dalmatian belts of imitation silver and gilt 
wrought in open scroll patterns are a novelty in 
the girdle line. They are really only half-belts to 
be sewed on a satin ribbon which ties in front, 
but are most pretty and effective with airy gowns 
of grenadine and organdies. The parasols of 
white or pale tinted chiffon gauffered over silk 
and mounted on white enamelled sticks with 
Dresden handles, are exquisite with light summer 
toilettes, but are frailty itself, and the prudent 
girl will put her money into one of rich black 
lace, or handsome satin. Stylish sun umbrellas 
also have the fashionable Dresden handles, show- 
ing wee gay blossoms painted on white porcelain. 








July Dainties. 


— 

Neat and tasteful sandwiches, which are so pop- 
ular on the English tea table. will be found most 
acceptable on the home table for luncheon, or tea, 
especially in hot weather. A few hard boiled eggs 
make nice sandwiches. Chop the yolks of six eggs, 
and one of the whites, and mash to a paste, witha 
teaspoonful of melted butter, and one of anchovy 
paste; spread on thin slices of buttered bread, 
double, and trim into shape. Caviare, which may 
be bought at Italian and French groceries, and 
delicatessen stores, and is packed in little ounce 
jars, makes good hot weather sandwiches. Any 
kind of cheese, grated, or mashed to a paste, and 
spread on buttered bread, with, or without, the 
addition of cayenne pepper, makes appetizing 
sandwiches. Cottage cheese is nice, with a leaf 
of crisp lettuce laid over it before the top slice is 
put on. 

Sweetbreads._Lamb_ sweetbreads are almost as 
good as those of veal, and are infinitely cheaper. 
Soak thera in cold water for several hours, chang- 
ing the water twice; throw into boiling water, and 
let them simmer five minutes after the boiling 
point is reached, then fry, and serve around a 
mound of green peas, or asparagus tips. They are 
nice also with brown or tomato sauce. 

Roasting a Leg of Lamb.— However epicurean 
rare mutton may be, rare lamb is as unedible as 
rare broiled chicken. A leg weighing six pounds 
should be roasted an hour and a half in a good 
oven. Lay the meat on a rack in the dripping pan 
and baste every fifteen minutes. Do not remove 
the fat before roasting, but wrap it around, and 
skewer it fast. 

Julienne Soup.— There is no better spring or 
summer soup. It is very simply made by adding 
a cupful of finely shredded vegetables, cooked 
tender, to a quart of any light broth. Simmer ten 
minutes, and serve. Young carrots, turnips, rad- 
ishes, string beans, peas, asparagus tips, and 
minced lettuce, parsley, and chives, all go to make 
the complete Julienne. 

Lamb Chops.—An wnusual way of cooking these 
is as follows: Broil them for two minutes, then 
spread over them a forceemeat made of uncooked 
chicken meat, pounded to a paste, with the same 
bulk of bread previously soaked in milk. To a 
half-pint of this mixture add a beaten egg, salt, 
pepper, and a little melted butter, and moisten 
with a tablespoonful of cream, chicken gravy, or 
white stock. Cover the chops on both sides with 
this, and lay them in a hot oven for six minutes» 
turning them once. Chopped mushrooms are often 
added to this forcemeat, or the chops, prepared as 
above, may be served with a mushroom sauce. 


Clam Chowder.— An appetizing chowder is al- 
ways in order in hot weather. The best chowder 
maker we have ever known was an old Massachu- 
setts lady. The following is her recipe: Wash 
twenty-five large clams, and put over the fire 
with half a pint of water; as soon as the shells 
open, remove the saucepan, take out the clams, 
and save all the juice remaining in the shells. 
Remove the tough parts, and chop the rest. Peel 
and slice six potatoes and two onions, add a small 
slice of larding pork, six pilot biscuit, the clam 
juice, a pint each of milk and water, half a grated 
nutmeg, and a teaspoonful of celery seed, or a 
couple of stalks of celery minced fine; let this 
cook slowly for two hours, then add the chopped 


clams, a cupful of tomato sauce, and a teaspoonful | 








of Worcestershire sauce, and when the chowder is 
again brought to the boil, it is ready to serve.’ 

New Potatoes.—One rarely eats new potatoes at 
their best in the city, because they should be 
cooked as soon as possible after being taken from 
the earth. Hashed with cream, they are a dish to. 
make glad the soul of an epicure. Mince a quart 
of cold boiled potatoes, season them, and add a 
gill of milk or cream; melt a tablespoonful of but- 
ter in a frying pan, and when hot, turn in the 
potatoes, distributing them evenly over the sur. 
face of the pan; set back on the stove until of a 
golden brown color on the bottom, sprinkle with 
a teaspoonful of minced parsley, fold like an 
omelet, and serve. 

Potatoes a la Lyonnaise.—A nice way to serve 
potatoes is to slice them, fry a minced onion ina 
tablespoonful of butter, turn in the potatoes, and 
as soon as they color, sprinkle with minced pars- 
ley, and serve very hot. 

Cherry Puffs —Make a batter with a pint of milk 
two eggs, and flour enough to make it of the right 
consistency, sifting through first two teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder; into this stir a pint of stoned 
cherries, well drained from the juice; beat well, 
and pour in greased cups, filling them two-thirds 
full; steam from half to three-quarters of an hour, 
or until an inserted straw comes out clean. Eat 
with hard sauce. 

SF or or 


Fruit Syrups. 


A store of fruit syrups is a delightful addition to 
the preserve closet, and surplus fruit can be used 
in no better way. 

Remove the hulls from strawberries and pick 
over, without washing, if the berries are free from 
sand or grit, half a dozen quarts of ripe berries. 
Put them into a double boiler, or a large stone 
jar, stood within a pan of boiling water, add half 
their bulk of sugar, that is, one pint for each 
quart, and heat slowly for an hour, or longer, until 
the berries are soft. Put into a jelly bag and leave 
them for two hours, or more, until the juice has 
completely drained out. They must not be 
squeezed. Put this juice into a saucepan, heat 
it to 200 degrees Fahrenheit and keep it at this 
temperature for one hour. It is best to use a 
thermometer, but if this is not at hand, heat the 
juice until it steams, but do not allow it to boil, as 
this destroys the flavor. It can then be bottled 
and sealed for future use, and will keep indefi- 
nitely. It is important that it should remain at 
the above temperature for an hour, in order to 
complete the process of sterilization. 

Grape syrup may be made in the same manner, 
and furnishes a most healthful and acceptable 
drink for well and sick. 

Currants will require three-fourths of the bulk 
of sugar. Raspberries, blackberries, peaches and 
apricot syrup are all made in the same way as the 
strawberry syrup. 

To use, dilute the juice with cold water, or soda 

vater, in the proportion of one-half juice to one 
of water, although these proportions may be 
varied. : 

oO 


Cooling Summer Drinks. 
er 

Bottled Coffee Syrup. — Simmer together three 
cups of sugar and one of water for five minutes; 
add this to a cup and a half of strong coffee; strain 
and bottle. Mix with soda water and cream, or 
with plain cold water and cream. 

Hot Milk.—This can searcely be called a cooling 
drink, and yet its immediate effect is to induce 
perspiration which tends to reduce the temper- 
ature. Patients who are troubled with sleepless- 
ness can often be put to sleep by a glass of steril- 
ized milk served hot. 

Barley Water.—A very safe and nutritious drink 
in summer, and one that is pleasant as well, is 
made by boiling a tablespoonful of barley or rice 
flour for fifteen minutes with a quart of water; 
then let it get ice cold and add lemon jrice and 
sugar to taste. Pearl barley or rice may be used 
instead of the flour, but it requires to be cooked 
in a double boiler, and for at least an hour, and 
then strained. 

Boiled Lemonade. —The juice of three lemons, 
five tablespoonfuls of sugar and one cup of water. 
Add the water boiling hot to the lemon and sugar. 
When ice cold dilute to taste with cold water, and 
serve with half a dozen strawberries or raspberries 
floating on it. Lemonade made with boiling water 
has a better flavor than if made with cold water. 
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For Jim. 
RODNEY BLAKE. 
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‘“‘ Well, there ain’t no use in fretting about it, 
Polly. You know we can’t, and that’s the end 
on’t.” Mrs. Lowry, after speaking thus to her lit- 
tle daughter, closed her lips tightly together and 
went on with her ironing. 

Polly watched her with a troubled look. “O, 
ma,” she cried suddenly, “what a _ be-au-tiful 
dress !”’ 

“Yes,” said her mother. “It belongs to Mrs. 
Ostrander’s little girl. She’s about’s old as you be. 
I’m going to do their washings now. Got your 
little cart ready? There’s Mis’ Rollins’ washing 
ready to take home. If she Pays you, you can 
stop at the Osborn’s and get a quart of to-night’s 
milk. Then you can stop at the bakery for a loaf 
of stale bread. I'll give you and Jimmie a nice 
toast supper.”’ 

Polly’s trouble for the moment vanished from 
her mind. She ran out after her little cart. The 
thought of the delicious supper before her made 
her heart light and happy. Toast suppers were a 
luxury now since Jimmie had got hurt. 

The little girl put on her misshapen, faded, yel- 
low straw hat, laid the clean clothes tenderly in 
the eart, and started off. She had to go quite ¢ 
distance before she came to any sign of a road. 
The tiny shell of a house in which she lived (it 
was one story high and contained three small 
rooms) was situated in a desolate open field, a 
short distance from the railroad track. 

When Polly reached the main road she tripped 
lightly along with her little load. She feared now 
there might be nobody at home but the servant, 
and she would have to wait for her money. Then 
there would be no toast supper. 

But Mrs. Rollins was there herself, and dropped 
the welcome 75 cents in Polly’s outstreched hand. 
Then she said: “I understand that the boy who 
was hurt so badly in the accident a few weeks 
ago is your brother. Is that so?” 

“Yes, marm,” said Polly. 

“I’m real sorry. How did it happen ?”’ 

“Why,” said Polly, “this is how. The fast 
express had a wheel broke, and had tostop. Then 
Jim’s freight ‘come right along behind. Mr. Lee 
(he’s the engineer, and Jim’s fireman), he saw the 
signal to stop, and reversed his engine quick. But 
the tracks were all wet and slippy, and the freight 
slid right along into the express. Mr. Lee and 
Jim jumped, and Jim broke his leg.” 

‘“T’msorry,’’ said Mrs. Rollinsagain. Shecrossed 
over to the fruit dish and selected a large orange 
and a great yellow banana, and gave them to 
Polly. 

“Thank you, marm,” said Polly. She started to 
go, then returned. “ My pocket is so little,’ she 
said, “that I'll have to put themin my cart. Could 
I have a piece of paper to put over them?” Mrs. 
Rollins gave her a whole newspaper lying near. 

When Polly reached her home she took out her 
orange and banana and hid them in alittle hole 
in the sandy ground. Then she brought in the 
money and the bread and milk to her mother. 
Her mother toasted the bread. Thenshe putsome 
of the milk on the stove ina little shining tin, and 
poured a little water in it. Then she poured from 
a cup a beaten egg (Jim had a few chickens), 
sifted in a bit of flour, added a piece of butter and 
a little salt, and stirred it all up together. When 
it begun to thicken a little, she poured it over the 
toasted bread. Then Polly took a large plateful 
of the toast and a glass of milk in to Jim, in the 
next room. 

He was sitting by ascreened window in the small 
hot room, leaning back in a big chair. His ban- 
daged leg lay on a pillowed chair in front of him. 
He was a tall, lank lad of about 15, with now a 
hopeless, unhappy face. He took his supper from 
Polly without speaking. But the supper tasted 
good, and pretty soon he called out, “Say, Polly, 
got any more toast out there ?”’ So Polly brought 
in another plateful. 

When she had wiped and put away the dishes 








she went out up the track a way, and sat on a pile 
of lumber used for repairing the road. She 
scarcely noticed the lovely sunset and the twitter- 
ing birds in the fine fenced-in meadows that 
stretched along on the other side of the tracks. 
But she heard with a great pang the noise of fire- 
erackers that some impatient boys were letting 
off in the distance. Day after to-morrow would be 
the Fourth of July. 

‘*Ma says we can’t have any Fourth,” she mut- 
tered to herself. ‘Poor Jim, he always cared so 
much about it! But there’s the orange and ba- 
nana. Now how’llI get the fireworks ?” 

At breakfast the next morning Polly said, “ Ma, 
do you want me for anything this morning ?” 

“IT guess not,” said her mother. ‘“ Why ?” 

“O,L want to go down town a while,” said Polly. 

She was soon out on the street in her faded hat 
and mended ealico dress. She hadn’t thought of 
any practicable way yet to get the fireworks, and 
her mind was working hard now to that end. 

She suddenly stopped before one of Loring’s 
grocery windows. What a sight! It was com- 
pletely filled with all kinds of fireworks—enor- 
mous crackers. gigantic rockets and Roman can- 
dles, colored lights, and many other things. 

Polly drew a long breath and cried “ Oh!” right 
out loud. She stood there a long time. Then she 
straightened herself up, and with a look of deter- 
mination entered the store. 

She remained there over two hours, polishing 
the lower half of the big window outside and in, 
and doing some cleaning and arranging inside. 
When she was ready to go away, the kind-hearted 
proprietor placed in her arms a great package. 
Polly’s heart gave a great joyful bound, and her 
dark eyes danced. 

“You can’t carry such a big bundle, can you?”’ 
asked Mr. Loring kindly. 

“Of course!” cried Polly. Not carry it! Why, 
Polly had no doubt that she could earry Mr. Lor- 
ing himself if he had only been a sky-rocket. 

“Tm glad Ralph wasn’t there,’ said Polly, as 
she trudged homeward. Ralph Loring went to 
school in the same building she did, only of course 
he was far beyond her, being much older. She 
didn’t like him because he was full of mischief 
and liked to tease her. 

“And now,” thought Polly, as she neared home, 
“T must hide this so ma and Jim won’t know till 
to-morrow.” 

Ralph Loring was generally known as one of 
the wildest boys in Kainatuck. He was an only 
child, and had always had every reasonable wish 
gratified. ‘That is why he is so selfish,” said the 
neighbors. He was the prime leader in every bit 
of boistrous fun in the village. 

On the eve of the Fourth he, in company with a 
dozen others, had instituted the time-honored 
proceedings of an enormous bonfire, to be held at 
precisely 12 o’clock on the village green, for the 
purpose of ushering in the great holiday. The 
village had been scoured for cases, boxes, barrels, 
etc. Kerosene was poured over these, and they 
were partly filled with some easily inflammable 
substance. The boys had hired Carter’s big 
‘express team to carry their booty to the common. 
Nobody knows how long these patriotic young- 
sters had been saving their pocket money for this 
special occasion. 

The walks were lined with people, and filled 
with the noise of tin horns. Up through the street 
went the second express load of boxes and bar- 
rels, with a screaming coterie on top. 

Suddenly a bright flash of light blazed up from 
one of the barrels, which was quickly kicked off 
in the street, where it blazed and erackled in 
fiendish glee. The people gathered about the 
scene with smiling faces. An officer appeared 
and stood looking quietly on. 

“Boys, who did that?” shouted a loud, angry 
voice. The wagon had now stopped, and a tall, 
strong looking fellow was seen standing on the 
seat and facing the boys behind him, in the bright 
light of the burning barrel. 

There was no reply for a moment; then a voice 
piped out: “Pll tell you who ’twas, Loring. 
Tommy Skollup. He chucked a match in and 
skipped.” 

‘Skipped, did he, the coward!” shouted Ralph 
seornfully. 

“There he is, Ralph, down by the fire,’ cried 
some one. 


Ralph and the pedestrians turned their eyes to 
the fire. On the other side of it stood Tommy 
Skollop, in an attitude of grinning defiance. His 
thumb was stationed on the end of his nose, and 








his fingers were twirling derisively. Ralph sprang 
down from the wagon, but Tommy’s motions were 
like lightning, and he had disappeared. Ralph 
got back on his seat, and the wagon moved along, 
the grinning spectators of larger growth with it. 

At last the boxes and barrels were piled up in 
the common 20 feet high, and the boys dispersed 
to wait till midnight. 

Ralph Loring and Arthur Chadwick passed 
down one of the back streets together, wiping 
their heated faces. Suddenly Arthur cried: 
“There’s young Skollup! Let’s go for him!” 

They started. Tommy started, too. On—on—on 
they ran—down towards the railroad track. Here 
Tommy disappeared in Parson’s orchard. The 
two exhausted boys perched themselves on top of 
a pile of lumber to rest. The stars shone brightly 
overhead, and flashes of summer lightning darted 
frequently across the sky. 

All at once, as Ralph started to change his posi- 
tion, a board became misplaced, then another and 
another, and slid off. He slid off with them, then 
went back of the pile to climb up. ‘Cracky,” he 
suddenly cried, ‘‘just what I wanted!” 

“ What’s the matter?” asked Arthur. 

But Ralph had torn open and was now munch- 
ing a large fine banana. “ You can have half,” he 
said, breaking a piece off. ‘ We'll divvy this 
orange, too. Found ’em under this boara.” They 
demolished the fruit as only two hungry boys 
could. 

“What else you got there ?”? asked Arthur. 

“Hi! Wait till lundo this package. Gimminy! 
Sky-rockets, Roman candles —a regular pienic. 
Say, Art, got a match ?” 

Arthur fumbled about in his pockets and brought 
forth some matches. 

“Let’s set off these old Romans, first,’ cried 
Ralph. “ What whoppers! And here, attach the 
pin wheels to the end of that board. And givea 
touch to that rocket. We'll astonish the natives.”’ 

The next morning dawned, bright and fair. 
Happy little Polly dressed herself early and went 
out towards the lumber pile to see if her precious 
treasures were safe. O, how happy Jim would be 
by and by! She fairly danced on the way. 

All at once her heart grew still and her face 
turned white. She clutched her chest with her 
little hand and gasped for breath. Strewn all 
around the ground were remnants of an orange 
and banana, and used-up fireworks. 

With aloud ery of agony she ran to her hiding 
place. Yes, these were the remnants of her own 
precious treasures. 

How happy she had gone to bed last night with 
her sweet secret! How deeply impressed upon 
her mind had become the scene of Jim’s happiness 
when she should have shown him her treasures! 
What, was all that nothing but a dream, now? It 
wasn’t true! It couldn’t be true! But the poor 
tortured little heart saw that it was alltrue. An 
insane, rebellious anger continually alternated 
with a terrible grief. Then, weak and hopeless, 
she crouched down on the the boards and almost 
cried her little heart out. 

Ralph Loring slept late. He had been up till 
long after midnight superintending the great 
bonfire. 

His father had gone to the store when he came 
down stairs, but his mother was sewing in the 
pretty dining room, waiting for him to come 
down, so as to be company for him. 

Then Mary, the kitchen girl, brought out Ralph’s 
breakfast, which she had been keeping warm in 
the oven. Ralph took a couple of mouthfuls, then 
grumbled out: “This steak ‘and potato is all dry. 
I want some fresh ham and eggs, mother.’’ 

“Very well,” said his mother. ‘I'll go and cook 
them, as Mary is busy ironing.’ So Ralph read 
the morning paper till his breakfast was ready. 

While he was eating it, his mother said: ‘* Your 
father was telling me something rather pathetic 
this morning about that little Polly Lowry. You 
know her, don’t you, Ralph? Her father got 
killed several years ago, and now her brother has 
been hurt in an accident.” 

Ralph nodded. 


‘““ Well, she came into the store yesterday and 
almost begged your father to let her do some 
cleaning for him, and pay her in fireworks. So 
he let her, to please her. She worked pretty hard 
and he gave her a generous supply. She said her 
mother couldn’t spare anything for a Fourth this 
year, and she wanted her brother Jim to have one. 
Father questioned her a little about her plans. 
She said she wasn’t going to let her mother or 
Jim know about the fireworks till to-day, and she 
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thought she would hide them in a pile of lumber 

near their house. Poor little soul! I hope she 

won’t be disappointed.” 

Ralph started, as the truth flashed upon him. 
He had destroyed little Polly’s fireworks‘ 

*“Pvor Jim!” said Mrs. Loring gently. “He is 
about your age, Ralph. Think of him lying in 
that little hot, close room, with no comforts nor 
pleasures. If you were sick or hurt, you might 
still enjoy the Fourth. You could have tireworks 
set off where you wished, so that you could see 
them, and you would have dainties brought to 
you. But he will have none of these things. He 
must wait a whole year longer. That is, he would 
have had to wait if it hadn’t been for his little 
sister’s love and sacrifice.” 

That is the way Mrs. Loring “ scolded ”’ 
her spoiled boy for being selfish and 
thoughtless of others. Her words sank 
deep in his heart this time. The picture 
she drew haunted him. Her words 
daneed before his vision. Besides, he 
saw Polly heart-broken with disap- 
pointment. The vision was more than 
he could stand. He dropped his knife 
and fork. ‘ Mother,’ he blubbered out, 
* I—spoiled—all—Polly’s—fun!”’ 

“You, Ralph ?” 

Then it all came out, and his mother’s 
arms Were around his neck, and she was 
crying, too. 

‘*Help me to make it right, mother,” 
said Ralph. ‘“ You always know how.” 

The long, hot, dusty Fourth had 
nearly passed. Polly hadn’t been well 
all day. Her mother said it was on 
account of the heat, and made her lie 
down. So nearly all the afternoon Polly 
had lain on her little hot bed, very 
quietly. It seemed to her that she could 
never take any interest in anything 
again, or care about anything. 

Jim sat at his usual place by the 
window. He had longed all day for a 
drink of ice water. He would have sent 
Polly to the ice house for a cent’s worth 
if she had been well. As it was, he 
tried not to think he wanted it. 

Soon the people in the village would 
be setting off their fireworks. He might 
perhaps see a rocket or so from his win- 


RALPH AND HIS MOTHER. 


dow, but the trees yonder would hide the view. 
Never since he could remember had he passed a 
Fourth without a good supply of fireworks. Well, 
things might be worse, after all. They would be 
decidedly worse if little Polly were to get sick 
and die. What has come over her so suddenly ? 

What was that noise—a team in front of the 
house? Yes, as true as the world. And it had 
stopped. 

Jim peered wonderingly out through his fly 
sereen. A man had got out and was carrying a 
market basket into the house. Then a strange 
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Then he read her the note. 
he cried. 


that note. 


thing happened. He left it on the front steps, 
pounded loudly on the door, and started off, team 
and all. 

“Ma!” called out Jim. 
from the kitchen. 

‘See what’s in that basket! 
pinned on there?” 

“Yes,” said his mother, “and it says ‘Jim 
Lowry’ on it.” 

Jim grasped 
it from her 
hands and tore 
itopen. Thisis 
what he read: 


“Jim, your 
Sister Polly 


His mother started in 


Ain’t that a note 


Met 
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POLLY’S TREASURES DISCOVERED. 





worked hard to give you some rockets and things 
for the Fourth. She hid them in the lumber. I 
and another fellow came across them last night 
and fired them all off. Afterwards I understood 
just how it was, and was awfully sorry. I hope 
you’ll enjoy the things I send you.—An Unknown 
riend.” 
“O,” eried Jim, “Isee it all. Poor little Polly. 
Say, Polly!” he called out. “Come here, quick!” 
His loud, joyful voice brought her out quickly. 
“Now open the basket!” 


There was a package of bananas, another of oranges. 


Then all kinds of fireworks—five times as many as 
Polly had had.’ Then a quart package of solid ice- 
cream. 


**O, give me some of that cream, quick!” cried Jim. 


“T’ve been burning up all day. Hurry out with the 
saucers, Polly. O, ain’t this jolly! Say, Polly, you’re 
an awful good sister. 
you shall have a new dress—and a hat—and shoes.” 


Just wait till I get well, and 


But Polly had been puzzling her little head over 
“O, I know,” she cried out suddenly. 


“°?Twas Ralph!” 








Will Thought So Too. 


S. H. PLATT, M. D. 
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Mary is diffident, and never would tell it herself, 
so I drew the secret out very cautiously, and now, 
everybody shall know it, for, isn’t it out of all pro- 
priety that people should be sick in the bright 
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POLLY HAPPY AGAIN. 






sunny summer, when all nature is moving on to 
perfect all the grains and grasses, and ripen the 
luscious fruits ? The time to be sick is when win- 
ter growls around, and storms and dreariness rule 
the world. 

Well, Mary has a queer old head on her young 
shoulders, that seems all the older by contrast 
with the thoughtless, reckless, dare-devilism of 
her really noble and kind-hearted older brother 
Will. 

“Say, Sis! a brilliant idea has struck me,” he 
exclaimed, as he seated himself near her. 

“Hope it did not hit very hard,’’ quietly ob- 
served Mary, looking arechly up from her book. 

“Yes it did though—struck way into the brain 
cells that Prof. Cranus told about the other night; 
and what’s m@gre, it keeps me in it all the time.” 

‘Well, it won’t do.to have such a thing around 
among your brain cells; something might get 
damaged. So, dazzle my eyes with its brilliancy,”” 
laying down her book. 

“Now, Sis, don’t get sareastic. You know I’ve 
managed to get sick every summer since way 
back”? (he was almost seventeen), ‘while you, 
only a girl, and without a quarter of my vim, al- 
ways keep in apple-pie order. And I don’t like it; 
—I don’t mean apple pie, nor you being always 
ready for the word go,—but my ambulance and 
hospital spells. That’s what I don’t like, and I’ve 
made up my mind this summer to—to—to— chew 
gum to help my digestion, and eat lots of good 
victuals to keep my strength up, and be out a 
good deal nights for exercise without getting sun 
struck, and drink no cold water, nor eat any 
fruits, so I won’t get dysentery nor cholera; and 
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smoke cigarettes to keep off the blues, and use 
some stimulants to drive away malaria. And I 
reckon I'll pull through this summer in dandy 
style!’ with a half-defiant and half-triumphant 
air. 


“Yes, just dandy,” remarked Mary, with a pecu- | 


liar emphasis upon the word that made Will 
wince, for he despised a dandy; but he waited for 
her to continue. “Let’s see; ve just been read- 
ing in ‘The Secret of Health,’ that gum fills the 
stomach with saliva, which is alkaline, and neu- 
tralizes the acid of the stomach-pepsin by which 
food is digested, and so you will help your diges- 
tion; also that excess of food in warm weather, 
when it is not needed to supply heat, loads the 
blood with carbon stuff that fevers it and weakens 
the nerves, and in that way you will keep your 
strength up; also that day sleep, after ‘nights 
out,’ is not refreshing, and robs the system of the 
chemical sunbeam that it needs for its vital work, 
and I’m afraid that bad company, too, finds those 
who exercise much in the night,—soin that way 
you will not get sunstruck. Cold water, in moder- 
ation, strengthens the organs of digestion, and 
ripe fruits purify the blood and tone the nerves, 
but you would avoid dysentery and cholera by not 
using them; cigarettes reduce nerve power, and 
by that you would keep off the blues; and stimu- 
lauts poison the blood and clog the liver, and 
weaken the bowels, so that among grown people 
fifty who use stimulants take cholera, to one who 
does not, and in that way you will keep off 
malaria! Yes, you’ll ‘ pull through ’—perhaps—but 
it will take a lot of pulling to doit!” (very deci- 
sively.) 

“Thunder, Sis! A body would take you for a 
graduated M. D. with your shingle flying from an 
orthodox steeple!” 

“ Well, ve learned a good many things that one 
boy, not far off, might know to his advantage. It 
is true I keep well, but it is no haphazard matter. 
Shall I tell you how J do it?” 

“Tm not a girl, and your way might not suit 
me,” half growled the disconcerted young man. 

“No, but we are both human, and all human 
animals have to live according to certain ideas to 
keep well.” 

“Trot ’em out then right away, that is, if you 
have ’em stalled handy,” said Will, a little impa- 
tient to dispose of them as summarily as Mary 
had done with his * brilliant” ones. 

“Let me ask you a question first. Do you think 
it is Bridget’s duty, as our cook, to prepare every- 
thing for the table that might be brought to her? 
Suppose, for example, that the milkman should 
leave sour milk, and the grocer decayed fruit and 
vegetables, and the butcher strong smelling meat, 
—should she cook it all the same, or serve only 
wholesome food ?” 

“None o’ that sort for me. I propose to keep 
well,’ somewhat loftily exclaimed Will. 

“Well, the stomach is the body’s cook, not a 
mill to grind every grist that its owner may choose 
to put into it. I give mine only such things as 
will furnish healthy meals to the blood, and do 
not allow it to cook for two, when it has only one 
to provide for. Then I keep it clean and fresh by 
plenty of pure soft water between meals. We 
would not like to have Bridget stop in the midst 
of preparation of a meal to take a bath, nor do the 
vital organs enjoy the tumbler full of ice water 
that the stomach often gets while preparing its 
meal for the blood. I also give my stomach plenty 
of good ripe fruits at all seasons at the beginning 
ot or before meals, so that their cooling and invig. 
orating juices may brace up my digestion and 
purify my blood, and then I eat not more than 
three kinds of food at one meal, because I have 
learned that variety stimulates the appetite to eat 
for two or three, instead of for one, and I allow 
the desserts to pass untouched, because I generally 
eat enough before they are brought on, except I 
know that something of which I am very fond is 
to be served,—then I save a corner for it. Thus I 
never overeat, and that keeps me in good order all 
the time.” 

“T know,” said Will; ‘‘at least Tom Dean told 
me that your breath is always as sweet as June 
roses, and your lips 4 

“Oh, Will! You naughty boy; but I will go on. 
Every morning, before the dew is off, I take a nice 
walk and breathe way down, down—ever so far, 
and once every day I have a cold sponge bath, 
often with salt in it, and am very careful to keep 
my window always open to ventilate my room 
enough to keep the sleeping-room odor always 
away; then I sleep eight or nine hours of every 








twenty-four, just as many of them before mid- 
night as possible, and never, indoors or out, sit in 
a draft, unless I have sufficient protection not to 
get a chill. Now look at me. See how clear my 
eyes and skin are; and it all comes of not med- 
dling with harmful things, and keeping myself 
well supplied with good things.” 

“And is that what makes you so cute, too? 
soberly asked Will. 

**He-he-he !” responded the gleeful ripple of 
Mary’s laugh «as she replied, “Good digestion 
makes good blood, and good blood makes a lively 
brain. Does that “brilliant idea” of yours pinch 
the brain cells any now ?”’ 

“Confound it, Mary! You talk severe enough for 
a parson—but what’s the use! A fellow must have 
some fun.” 

“Yes, that was ‘fun’ last Sunday when you took 
two plates of ice cream on the top of a hearty din- 
ner; and that was ‘fun’ when you last night ate 
that lobster salad before bed time after a hearty 
supper,—but how about that fearful headache on 
Monday, and the colic before midnight ?” 

Will winced again, then said, as many an older 
one has thought: 

“Well, I don’t see what we have such a hanker- 
ing after good things for, if we can’t have them 
when we want them.’”’ 

“TI think it is that our desire for something bet- 
ter—self-mastery— may have a keener relish. I 
am sure that when I know that I have denied my- 
self some gratification, and become by it a more 
perfect master of myself, I have greater enjoy- 
ment than when I yield to my appetite ; and since 
1 cannot have both to the fullest extent always, I 
take the better always, and the other as I may.” 

Mary’s face put on the glow of a triumphant 
spirit as she added: 

“If my generous, good-hearted brother could 
only see the manhood that struggles for develop- 
ment through such denials, I am sure he would 
mark out a different programme for the summer.” 

Will sat a moment in thoughtful silence, then 
the good within him arose in its might, as he ex- 
claimed: 

“You’re right, Sis, just as you always are! 
Count me Volunteer One under your colors. But, 
really, now,—about that cholera business, how is 
a fellow to stave that off ?”’ 

“Simply live right, and have no concern about 
it. Cholera never seeks healthy bodies carrying 
happy hearts.” 

‘“ Hurrah for such bodies and hearts! You’re just 
the best and ‘knowin’est’ sister that ever lived!”’ 
and a resounding kiss was planted right on the 
rosy lips that Tom Dean said —~ —— —. 





What Can I Do? 
JENNIE JAMESON. 
Pit 

Fred Barker was a cripple, and so feeble in body 
that he had to leave school. It had been his high- 
est ambition to get a good education and support 
lis widowed mother. The thought that he was 
now to be a burden to her, instead of a help, was 


-a bitter blow to him, and he became gloomy and 


despondent. 

His mother, being unable to cheer or encourage 
him, sought advice from his former teacher be- 
tween whom and her boy there had been much 
sympathy. The result was that the teacher visitel 
Fred, and remained alone with him for some time. 

When he had gone, the mother was surprised at 
the change in her son. His erect bearing and 
flashing eyes, as he moved about the house, his 
frequent laugh, and the new interest he took in 
the details of his surroundings, delighted her. 
“What did Mr. Benson say to you, Fred?” she 
asked. 

‘He told me there was a place for me, and that 
I must try to find it,’ said the boy. “ He found out 
that I liked to sell things the best of anything, and 
he is going to help me start a little store in Car- 
son’s old building, near the schoolhouse, where I 
can sell things to the school children—paper, and 
pencils, and lunches, and candy, and such things.” 

The modest little store was started. That was 
years ago. To-day Fred Barker owns the house in 
which his store was started (it is now fixed over 
into a pretty home for his mother) and the north 
front room is still reserved for his store, where the 
school children buy their supplies. 

Don’t fall back, boys and girls, and say there is 
no place for you. A friend may not always come 
to help you at the right time, but you can help 
yourself by hopefully and patiently looking the 








situation over. Always remember, however, that 
a hapeless, despondent mind cannot plan and act 
to the best advantage. 





Circumstances Alter Cases. 
a ae 

“I don’t see,” said Mrs. Latham emphatically, 
“why folks are so crazy to buy damaged goods. 
Sech stuff don’t pay for makin’ of it.” 

“I know it, mother,” said Miss Annie. “May 
Pettis got a black silk at the last Boston fire sale, 
and it’s beginning to wear in places already. [ 
don’t think it pays to make up such goods—do you, 
Mrs. Andrews ?”’ she asked politely of her next- 
door neighbor, who was in for an afternoon eall. 

“No, Idon’t,” said Mrs. Andrews. ‘“ Jess wanted 
to go to that last Boston fire sale, but I said—” 

A quick, excited step was heard on the outer 
step, then the door burst open, and a young 
woman—Annie’s married sister—rushed in. 

“O Annie,” she cried, ‘Rogers & Co. have just 
got a new consignment of goods from Boston. 
They were damaged a little at the last fire, but 
you can get some real bargains. Just look at this 
muslin, will you, for ten cents a yard! I got 
enough for a dress and told the clerk to save out 
enough for a dress for you. Lou Willis has got 
one just like it. Get your hat on and come and 
get it before it’s gone.” 

**O mother,” cried Annie, “ would you ?”’ 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Latham, “Go right down 
an’ git it. If that muslin’s good enough for Lou 
Willis I guess ’tis for ennybody.” 

“And Annie,’ said Mrs. Andrews, ‘“‘ be sure to 
git enough for a dress for Jess—”’ 

Suddenly Annie burst into a hearty laugh. “0O 
dear,” she cried, “what were we just talking 
about ?” 

“We wuz taikin’ about silk goods,” said her 
mother severely. ‘Fire alwuz ruins silk.” 

“Of course!” said Mrs. Andrews, with a reprov- 
ing glance at Annie. 

So Annie went for the muslin. 





Why They Celebrated. 

At a great celebration by the victorious party at 
the close of a certain Presidential election, it was 
noticed that a prominent manufacturer of the 
opposite party took no small part in the same. 


+ Jesting and scornful words passed among his 


townsmen of both parties. ‘‘He is a turn-about,” 
said they. “He is going with the victorious party 
for selfish reasons,” said others. 

The gentleman’s son, Clifford, attended the High 
school, among the girls and boys of which politi- 
eal feeling had been running pretty high. A 
friend said to him one day, “Say, Cliff, all the 
boys are against you—say you and your father 
are not loyal to your party and change your polit- 
ical opinions tooeasily. Ithinksomyself. What 
did you go on the other side for just because it 
happened to come off victorious? That isn’t the 
way for a man to do.” 

“Who said my father and I went to the other 
side ?”’ said Clifford. ‘It’s no such thing.” 

“What did you celebrate the other night for, 
then? And you stand up for the new President 
when he doesn’t belong to your party at all.” 

“Td like to know,” said Clifford scornfully, 
“what aman ought to doif it isn’t to be loyal to 
his President? Isn’t Mr. Blank going to be my 
President just as much as he is yours? My father 
says (and [agree with him) that party should be 
forgotten when our President is elected, and 
everybody should celebrate to show his loyalty 
and support.” 

The listener concluded to talk about this (to him) 
new view of the subject with the boys. In the 
meantime it occurred to him that a man might 
have a really patriotic motive in celebrating with 
the opposing party a Presidential or other election. 





American Soubriquets. 

Florida folk are designated as Fly-up-the-creeks ; 
those of Georgia, Buzzards; of Illinois, Suckers; 
and of Indiana, Hoosiers, which is a corruption of 
Husher, once a familiar term for a bully through- 
out the West. Iowa is said to have won its name 
of the Hawkeye state from an Indian chief, so 
christened, who formerly wasa terror to its bor- 
ders, and, consequently, her sons are all Hawk- 
eyes. Those of Kansas are Jay-hawkers; Ken- 
tucky, Cormcrackers; and Louisiana, Creoles, 
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pecause descendants of the first French and 
Spanish settlers make up a goodly portion of the 
population. 


— 





The Girls and Boys Are Recognized. 
ee 

Delegates from the grammar and high school 
boys and girls from each county in the United 
States, and from similar schools abroad, are going 
to meet in Chicago on July17. They will form one 
of the more than hundred congresses to be held 
during the World’s Fair under the auspices of the 
World’s Congress Auxiliary of the Columbian 
Exposition. This youths’ congress will hold three 
half day sessions, and the preceedings, together 
with the names of the appointed delegates, will 
be published and form a part of the great World’s 
Fair report of 1893. 


aad wo bees 
The Profit of Defeat. 
Balzae’s father had put him on trial for a liter- 
ary life, and the boy finally completed his trag- 
edy. He counted on a great triumph. The family 
and friends assembled, the solemn trial began. 
It was a flat failure, and the universal verdict was 
that the author ought to do anything except liter- 
ature. Honore did not flinch. ‘ Tragedies are not 
in my line, that is all,’ he said; and returned to 
his work with redoubled ardor. 
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Storied Words. 


=_— 

Gazette is the name of an old Venetian coin, 
worth about three farthings, the sum charged for 
a reading of the first Venetian newspaper; milli- 
ner is a native of Milan, Italy, once famous for its 
manufacture of silks and ribbons; and our slang 
term Jimminy is a corruption of ‘*O Gemini” 
(Latin for twins) used by the Romans when they 
* called upon Caster and Pollox to help them. 


— 


An Error Puzzle. 


Don’t you think it’s fun to hunt out, in the paper 
or book you are reading, errors in spelling, gram- 
mar and punctuation ? Here is a chance to do so 
and win some prizes besides. 

The field for operation is our advertising depart- 
ment, in any part of this (July) number of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Read all the adver- 
tisements over carefully, then send in a record of 
these errors, and where found: 1, all misspelled 
words; 2, all grammatical errors; 3, any sentence 
or phrase that is so badl y constructed as to make it 
possible to mean something that the author evi- 
dently does not intend it to mean; 4, any error in 
punctuation. Our standard in spelling will be 
Webster’s Unabridged; on all other points the 
editor of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is to be 
the judge. The replies must be received on or 
before August 1,and should be addressed to Puz- 
zle Editor AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52 Lafayette 
Place, New York. The prizes will be $3, an AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST telescope, a Columbian sou- 
venir spoon, and two nice books. 


ANSWERS TO THE APRIL PUZZLE. 


Part I. The town caucuses elect delegates to the 
State conventions. State conventions elect dele- 
gates to the National conventions. National con- 
ventions nominate men for President. Voters 
choose electors. Electors elect the President. 

Part II. We have decided not to publish the 
answers to this part as they would take up so 
much of our space. Of course it was very easy, 
after having discovered the names of the cabinet 
officers and nomines, to decide whether or not they 
answered the conditions of the puzzle. Almost 
the only mistake made was leaving out the names 
of certain officers or nominees. Those interested 
can find these lists in almost any small political 
handbook in the World, and some other almanacs, 
in the front parts of many diaries, etc., also, after 
some search, in the pages of history. 


THE APRIL PRIZE WINNERS. 


1, Alice J. Prentiss, New York, $3; 2, Fred Buck, 
New York, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST telescope ; 
3, H. B. Jordan, New ae ee and card album ; 
4, A. S. Prather, Kansas, a Columbian souvenir 
spoon; 5, Miss Sarah A. Field, New Jersey, a pocket 
knife. 

Dear AGRICULTURIST: I want to thank you for 
your puzzles. Even though I get no prize, I have 
the sport of picking, or trying to pick out their 
answers. I do not remember the time when the 
AGRICULTURIST did not come to our house, and 
my grandfather has had it since mamma was a 
little girl. The only trouble is, it does not come 
often enough. We read it from beginning to end, 
and if we do live in the y ! we are all country 
children at heart. Lillian H. Berdge, Essex Co., 
Mass. ; 














OUR LITTLE FOLKS. 


—<__ 


Mysie’s Adventure. 


HARRIET E. B. LOOMIS. 
—~——_ 


Little Mysie lived away out in the country ona 
farm. She was a very social little body, and 
sometimes became tired of her chickens and kit- 
tens, and strolled down toward the road to wateh 
for passers by. 

The roadside was forbidden ground to her, but 


| about half way between the house and the road, 
| Close to her papa’s driveway, there was a big stone, 


where she was allowed to go and sit whenever she 


liked. 


Sometimes, from her stone seat, Mysie would 
watch a little girl go by, on her way home from 
school. She always carried a dinner basket on her 
arm, and her hair was always braided and tied 
with a pretty ribbon. She would say: ‘“ Hallo, 
Mysie!”” Then Mysie would slide down from the 
top of the stone, and dance up and down and 
laugh, but she was afraid to answer. 

The little girl would cross the road and walk by 
on Mysie’s side, but she never stopped, because 
she had to get home as soon as possible to help 
her mother. But Mysie always felt as if she had 
received a call. 

There were also city carriages, which often 
passed on their way to the woods. In these would 
ride little girls with lovely white dresses and 
bright sashes, and pretty lace bonnets, or big hats 
trimmed with gay ribbons. They would smile 
when they saw Mysie on the stone, in her calico 
dress and brown hat, with her pretty white fox 
terrier Gyp beside her. Then Mysie would smile 
back at them. 

But it was their ribbons which delighted Mysie’s 
heart, and she chattered so much to her mother of 
how ‘“ Nat one ’ittle gw’ had a wimmern,” that her 
mother brought out an old red satin ribbon, and 
tied it around Mysie’s straw hat. After that, 
when Mysie saw any little folks coming, she would 
take off her hat, and hold it out, so that it might 
be plainly seen. 

One day Mysie had been playing by the stone 
with Gyp for a long time, and no one had been by. 
Suddenly she thought that it would be very nice 
to run down to the road and see if any one was in 
sight and run right back again. So she and Gyp 
went trotting along the driveway, and she never 
stopped until her toes were in the soft hot dust. 

About this time Mysie’s mamma missed her lit- 
tle girl and went out to look for her. Sucdenly 
she saw the street all filled with cattle, and Mysie 
right in the midst of them. She screamed right 
out and ran down the street, for she thought her 
little girl was going to be hurt. 

But one of the men who was driving the cattle 
with a big whip ran right up and caught Mysie up 
in his arms. Mysie’s mamma thanked the man, 
then took Mysie home, and Gyp followed after 
them. , 

“QO Mysie,”’ said mamma, “didn’t you know it 
was wrong to go away from the stone ?” 

“°Ks, me did,’ said Mysie, crying. ‘ Me wont- 
never-do so-aden.” 


a 


Successful Hunters for the Pot of Gold. 
ROSE MARY THORNE. 
——=— 

Do you remember ever hearing about some fool- 
ish people who searched and searched for the end 
of the rainbow, expecting to find there the “ pot of 
gold,” and how absurd it seemed to you that any- 
one should hunt for the end of arainbow? Iam 
afraid you will not believe me when I tell you that 
I have discovered a very interesting community, 
each one of whom has really found the pot of 
gold. Did they find it at the end of the rainbow ? 
Wait a moment, and perhaps you will be able to 
answer the question yourself. 











|; and you haven’t. 





First you must recall the colors of that wonder- | 
ful bow—red, orange, yellow, green, blue, and vio- | 


let. 
large sphinx moth, that flies straight to the little 
pot of gold at the base of the yellow evening prim- 
rose blossom? And then did you see him, with 
his long, sucking tube, which he uncoils, extract 
the golden nectar? The sweet-scented honey- 
suckle outside your door he loves to visit, too. 
Have you not robbed the humble bee by sucking 
the nectar yourself from the base of the clover 
blossom and the wild columbine. Into the crimson 


Now did you ever watch, just at dusk, fora | 


and the orange and the yellow blossoms of the 
snapdragon this strong humble bee forces his way, 
and to the pretty purple and blue garden violet he 
goes to gather sweets. Even into the mignonette’s 
small, greenish flower is the tiny pot of gold, 
waiting for some little insect visitor. The blos- 
som has no bright-colored petals to wave, but the 
exquisite fragrance of the flower guides our 
winged friends to its honey fount. 

But now, as the flowers flaunt their gay petals at 
the bees and the moths and the butterflies, are 
they eager to give away their hoarded gold, or are 
they waving signals of distress? If the flowers 
could speak, they would say: “We need them, 
and they need us. We give them food, and they 
in return make it possible for us to produce seed, 
and so be of some use in the world. Our seeds will 
not grow without the aid of the yellow powder 
(pollen) that you see on our faces. Now some of us 
do not have any pollen of our own, and sometimes 
when we do have it it is of no use to us, for it does 
not grow in the right place to give life to the seed. 
When the bees and butterflies come to our necta- 
ries, if we carry this gold dust, they rub against it 
with their velvet coats. Then, as they depart, 
they shake it off just where it is needed; some- 
times upon the pistil of the same flower, some- 
times upon the next flower they visit.” 


—— 


Baby May’s 
— 

When Willie Camp woke up on the morning of 
the Fourth, he couldn’t wait to eat his breakfast, 
but had to go right out in the yard and fire off 
some crackers. Willie would set the cracker up 
between two sticks, light it and then run back 
quick. When it went off, Baby May would scream 
with delight. 

At last Baby May said, “Me want to fire off 
tracker.” So papa took her hand and led her 
down to the cracker. He held her hand while she 
fired it with a match, and then jumped her way 
back. Then the cracker went off with a big bang, 
and Baby May jumped up and down in great 
excitement and said, “ Me fire off dat tracker all 
lone.” 


Fourth. 





How Elsie Lost Her Candy. 


Little Elsie went out to walk with papa. Papa 
stopped at astore and bought two sticks of candy, 
and gave one to Elsie. When they came out of the 
store Elsie said, ‘‘Wat you doin’ to do wif your 
tandy, pa-pa?”’ 

“O, save it till I get home,” said papa. So he 
slipped his stick out of sight under his vest. 

“Dess I’ll save mine, too,’? said Elsie. So she 
slipped it under her little sacque. 

By and by she looked for her candy but couldn’t 
find it, then she began to cry. 

“‘T put it under my vest just like you did, papa,”’ 
she sobbed. 

“ But, Elsie,” he said, ‘‘ papa has gota big pocket 
on the inside of his vest where he put his candy, 
But don’t cry and you shall have 
my stick.” 

So Elsie didn’t cry any more, and ate her candy 
right down for fear she would lose it again. 


——->e 


Queer Little People. 


E. A. MATTHEWS. 
7 

One day Lucy had the mumps and was tired of 
everything. 

Her mother safi, ‘Did you ever see any dolls 
made of potatoes ?” 

Lucey laughed at such a funny idea, but begged 
her mother to show her what she meant. 

So they sent down cellar for a few Irish pota- 
toes. They selected potatoes that had queer little 
knobs, or lumps, and these were the heads. With 
two sharp-pointed sticks they made the legs. 
With two more (one on each side) they made 
arms. Out of some white muslin they made caps 
to cover the back of the heads, and placed them 
on so that the bun.ps looked like noses and chins. 
Then the eyes, or small dark spots of the potatoes, 
made eyes for the dolls. : 

Lucy and her mother made skirts for these 
queer people, and around each one pinned a 
shawl of pretty calico, or woolen stuff. The lady 
dolls had ruffles around the edges of their caps; 
the gentlemen dolls had plain caps. 
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Pitcher Plants in Florida. 


One of the most interesting plants in Florida is 
the pitcher plant, Saracenia variolaris, which is 
very abundant in some of the Southern States. Its 
most remarkable qualities are its power to secrete 
a fluid which attracts insects, yet invariably 
proves fatal to them; the prison-like character of 
its leaf, when once the insects enter the fiuid 
tube; the smoothness of the sides; and the ease 
with which it digests its insect diet. Its most 
striking part is the pitcher-like leaf, and next the 
style, which spreads out into the form of an 
umbrella and envelopes the whole flower. As the 
plant increases in size, the sides open to form a 
tube, and a round hood, in which one part of the 
lip of the stipule projects over the other, which is 
below it. The tube, through which the insects 
enter the plant, is much larger at the apex than 
the base; is round and smooth, except a narrow 
pit near the opening; and secretes a fluid at the 
upper and open part which insects eagerly sip. 
Having tasted it, they seem to become lost to all 
feeling but to obtain more, and eagerly hasten 
into the tube, where sure death awaits them, it 
being impossible for them to climb up the smooth 
sides of the leaf, even if they escaped. The tluid 
stands in the bottom of the tube, for, apparently, 
the special purpose of drowning and partially 
digesting them. Insects usually begin tasting the 
nectar near the door, or opening, then enter and 
feast on that in the interior until they seem to 
become paralyzed, for they loosen their hold, 
tremble, and finally drop into the mass of fluid at 
the bottom of the tube. A few very cautious 
insects may try to escape after having entered 
the open portal, but that is rendered impossible 
by the hood, which conceals the outward passage, 
and prevents egress. The tube is too smooth to 
render walking along its sides possible. When 
the insects fall helplessly back into the fluid at 
the bottom of the tube, they undergo maceration 
there, until they finally become mere pxlp at the 
lowest part of the plant. Every part of them is 
dissolved, and apparently utilized, as nothing is 
ejected. That the fluid found in the pitcher plant 
is not rain water, but is secreted by the plant 
itself, becomes evident by the fact that the open- 
ing being covered by a hood, no rain can enter the 
tube, but, aside from that, it is well known that 
the plant can secrete the fluid as readily in dry as 
in wet weather, and has been seen full, even when 
rain has not fallen for weeks. 

J. M. MURPHY, Hillsborough Co., Fla. 
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The Snake River Valley. 


The Snake river plains and valleys begin in the’ 


northern part of Bingham county, Idaho, and 
with few breaks by rolling hills extend to the 
western border of Washington county, where 
about ten miles northwest of Weiser the Majestic 
river plunges into a deep cafion, from which it 
does not emerge until reaching the Columbia. 
There are, however, a few fruit orchards in coves 
and on narrow strips of bench land at intervals in 
the gorge between Lewiston and the railroad cross- 
ing at Riparia. The healthfulness of these plains 
for both man and beast, is unsurpassed, and many 
diseases common to other sections of country are 
unknown here. The casual observer traveling 
over this region on the Union Pacific train is often 
unfavorably impressed with the general appear- 
ance of the country. But the settler, with plenty 
of water for irrigating, has been surprised at the 
productiveness of the soil and the ability to raise 
everything produced in the north temperate zone 
But this soil can produce nothing but sage brush, 
grease wood, rye and bunch grasses, without irri- 
gation. Nearly all the water of side streams has 
been appropriated by settlers joining at different 
points and constructing ditches, some of the water 
has been carried out on the plains a short distance. 
But the great waste must be redeemed mostly 
from the waters of Snake river, which is very 
unfavorable and requires large capital to make 
any considerable amount of water available at 
any point. The fall in the Snake river below 














American Falls is very slight, averaging not more 
than three feet per mile. The river is let down on 
its way to the sea through the section of country 
between the American Falls and Weiser by a series 
of falls varying in height. With the exception of 
the American Falls none can be taken advantage 
of for the initial point of ditches, since the river 
runs in a deep, rocky bed. From the source to 
the American Falls there is sufficient fall, and the 
river runs near enough to the surface of the land 
to render irrigating ditches practicable at reason- 
able expense. Capitalists, having learned the de- 
sirability of the country and the producing powers 
of the soil, are investing extensively in irrigating 
eanals, particularly in Bingham county. 

This work has been conducted so quietly and 
rapidly that the world is scarcely aware that any- 
thing is being done. The largest of these canals 
are from 40 to 70 feet wide on the bottom. After 
leaving the river they are divided, and farther on 
subdivided, until they resemble the branches of 
great spreading trees. Thus the water is carried 
over all the land that can be reached by them. 
The Eagle Rock and Willow Creek canal comprises 
a capital stock of $100,000; the main channel and 
laterals measure over 100 miles and cover an area 
of 100,000 acres. The Idaho Falls Canal and Irri- 
gating Company, with a capital stock of $240,000, 
have 60 miles of canal and laterals, and ecover 
about 100,000 acres. The Idaho Canal Company, 
capital stock $500,000, have over 100 miles of canal, 
and are now extending the channel across ihe 
Fort Hall Indian Reservation to Pocatello, a dis- 
tance of 55 miles from the head gate. When fully 
completed, this canal will furnish water for over 
100,000 acres of land. 

L. L. SHEARER, Washington Co., Idaho. 
——_ 
The Kansas Corn Crop. 

The season of 1892 has demonstrated the impor- 
tant fact in corn culture, that in the corn growing 
region of the Southwest, we can plant as late as 
June 20th, and raise sound corn, with favorable 
conditions for plant growth afterward. Probably 
one-fourth of our whole crop was planted from 
June 10th to June 20th; and while the yield is not 
equal to that planted three weeks to a month 
earlier, the grain is fully matured and very well 
filled, with an average yield of 30 to 35 bushels per 
acre. Several fields within my knowing have 
yielded upwards of 90 bushels of shelled corn per 
acre, without any unusual treatment or cultiva- 
tion, only that within the past five years they 
have been tile drained. A sturdy German, a cabi- 
net maker by trade, moved here from California 
a few years ago, and by his own labor, put down 
tile under 75 or 80 acres of very rich, but very wet, 
bottom land. Two years demonstrated its value 
and most of the neighbors, tumbled heels over 
head, to enjoy like benefits upon theirfarms. The 
result is that from one-third to one-half has been 
added to the yields of all this tiled land. The 
good work still goeson. The very wet spring of 
1892 demonstrated that the tiled land could be 
planted or worked very much earlier, than 
undrained upland, and the early planting often 
doubles the yield of corn. 

In this connection there is a fact, not generally 
noticed, that we are raising our corn crop very 
much cheaper than 20 years ago. In 1872 I 
addressed a circular letter to a large number of 
prominent farmers in Kansas, asking “what it 
cost them per bushel to raise their corn crop.” 
With one exception, the answers ranged from 24 
to 31 cents. The exception was 18 cents. The 
average was about 28 cents per bushel. With good 
land and a favorable season, corn can now be raised 
for less than ten cents per bushel in Kansas, Mis- 
sourior Iowa. Better horses, improved implements 
and more skillful cultivation, have increased 
the average yield, and lessened the cost of culti- 
yation and preparation. The indications are that 
should low prices for wheat maintain for another 
year, very much less of that cereal will be raised, 
and an increased acreage of corn will be planted. 
The farmer that has kept his eyes open, and put 
a large part of his wheat land in clover and corn, 
and increased the number of his hogs, is the one 
that will make the money this year. 

A. G. CHASE, Leavenworth County, Kans. 
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Sorghum in the Panhandle of Texas. 
In the Southwest, sorghum makes one of the best 

forage crops. It needs little rain to make it. 


Some prefer the Amber, while others use larger 
varieties. Plant in drills three feet apart and sow 








thickly. Hoe it once or twice, and eultivate Oftem 
enough to keep it clear of weeds.. One can begin, 
feeding it, as soon as it begins to head, to horses, . 
hogs and other stock, which it will help fatten. 
Never cut more sorghum than will be fed at once, 
It takes stock some time to get used to eating it. 
But they never fail to acquire a liking for it. The 
best time to feed it is when it has headed outabe. 
ing sweetest then. Horses and other stock eat it, 
stalks and all. In the Panhandle are great fields 
of this nutritious feed. Cut the sorghum before 
a freeze. Set up forked posts, four feet high and 
about ten feet apart in a row, and lay poles on 
them, or stretch a wire, as you wish. Place the 
sorghum against them and it will keep sweet al] 
winter in West Texas. It makes three times as 
much feed to the acre as corn. For winter feed: 
plant about the middle of July. 
W. L. MOORE, Denton Co., Texas. 


Among New Zealand Farmers, 


The wool season has practically closed, and the 
quantity handled shows a considerable increase 
over preceding seasons, both as regards local sales 
and exports to London. The colonial wool sales 
are annually increasing in importance. It is anti- 
cipated here that the election of your new presi- 
dent will result in something being done to 
encourage the importation of New Zealand wools 
into American markets, though I assume that Mr. 
Cleveland is fully alive to the propriety of moving 
carefully and somewhat slowly, lest he should 
upset the equilibrium of official and industrial 
matters. The past summer has been exception- 
ally irregular in weather, and it will take many 
years to recover from the effects of the appalling 
floods in Queensland and New Soutk Wales. Not- 
withstanding erratic climatie conditions in New 
Zealand, the grain crops have, on the whole, been 
harvested in prime condition, the chief exception 
being the Waikato wheat, in Auckland province, 
for which the season has been altogether too wet. 
As a partial set-off to this, the Waikato farmers 
have been able to keep well supplied with stock, 
for which there has been abundant feed and very 
good prices. The wheat market is phenomenally 
low, and London values show no sign of rallying. 
There is little chance, therefore, for farmers to 
receive good value, although their grain is of 
excellent quality. Best milling is available in 


Canterbury, which is the chief wheat center of 
New Zealand, at 55 to 60 cents per bushel of 60 


pounds f. o. b. Oats have grown well, and are- 
perhaps a better crop, both as to quality and 
quantity, than for the past two or three seasons. 
Barley is of good quality, but there are indications 
that there will be none too much in the country. 
At present it is the most expensive cereal in the 
New Zealand market, 80 to 95 cents being the 
range for the best. The flax trade has been kept 
fairly going, and orders still come forward, at 
good figures, from America. The United States 
consul to New Zealand, Mr. J. D. Connolly, leaves 
here to-day, having failed considerably in health. 
A presentation was made to him a few days ago, 
which shows the general esteem in which he was. 
held. 

S. CLARKE JOHNSON, Auckland, New Zealand. 

ae 
Farm Birds in Nebraska. 

Eight years ago, in Northwestern Nebraska, the’ 
common quail was an entire stranger. The first 
season which I spent here I was on the lookout for 
him among the reeds and willows, but I looked in 
vain, nor did I hear the well remembered call of 
‘“‘Bob White!” Five years ago some gentlemen at 
Long Pine, a town about one hundred miles east 
of here, had some live quail shipped there, and 
turned them loose. These quails have multiplied 
and spread over a vast district, making our June 
mornings more perfect by their presence. The 
quail is a true friend to the agriculturist, as its 
food is mostly noxious seeds and insects, espe- 
cially chinch bugs, and the farmer should not 
allow them to be hunted on his premises. In the 
spring of 1885 the only song birds that welcomed 
the home seeker here were the robin and meadow 
lark. There were,but few of the former, but the 
latter were numerous, filling the air with their 
loud, clear notes, both day and night. It was 4 
surprise to me to hear them sing at all hours of 
the night, and, by the way, the song is not quite: 
like that of the Eastern meadow lark. It is 
stronger, more brief, and has greater variations. 
Perhaps the windy climate is accountable for this. 
We missed some of the old, familiar songsters, and’ 
especially the thrush. But as civilization ad- 
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vaneed, and trees were planted, the birds flocked, 
and now they are numerous, and of great variety. 
The farmer should be the bird’s best friend, and 
with him they ventured to this new country. 
Seven years ago the pin-tailed grouse were here 
in countless numbers. I have seen single flocks of 
these savory birds, which must have centained 
upwards of a thousand. They were almost as 
tame as the common barnyard fowl, and the set- 
tlers slaughtered them without mercy, and, in 
fact, it was the means by which many a poor 
homesteader fed himself and family during the 
winter of 1885-86. 
T. S. ALLISON, Dawes, Co., Neb. 
—_— 

The Mission Apple Trees of Washington. 

In the spring of 1891, a report was circulated that 
the flood caused by the waterspout in Alpowa can- 
yon, Asotin County, Washington, had destroyed 
the famous “ Mission”? apple trees planted in 1836 
in the Snake River Valley. The writer happened 
to be traveling at the 
time, not far from 
where the Alpowa 
river enters the 
river. Arriv- 
ing at Silcott, the 
scene of the alleged 
wash-out, an old 
woman was found. 
She went into the 
orchard and 
trees, 


Snake 


ancient 
located the 
which were found to 
have sustained no 
further damage than 
to have hed three 
feet of silt and debris 
washed up around 
the roots. The trees 
were bearing then, 
the fruit being white 
in color and sweet to 
the taste. The woman 
told the story of the 
trees as follows: In 
1836, Bishop Spauld- 
ing came out to the 
Lapwai mission, in 
Nez Perces county, 
Idaho, in the famous 
Whitman party, 
bringing the 
from Rochester, N. Y. 
He presented three 
of the seedling trees 
to Chief Red Wolf of 
the Alpowai Indians, 
who lived near the 
mouth of the Alpo- 
wai. They were set 
out by the chief, and 
have been bearing 
fruit ever since. 
They now have the 
appearance of old 
oaks. The woman 
pointed to a cairn 
made of small stones 
on a hill near by and 
that Red Wol! 
had been buried 
there. These trees 
are the oldest fruit 
trees in the State. 
The largest tree is 
known as the ‘* Mission tree.” It was measured 
and found to be forty-two feet and ten inches 
high, and the circumference is exactly seven feet. 
It and its sister trees are as flourishing now as in 
the days of their youth and yield to their present 
owner gratifying returns. They are now the prop- 
erty of D. H. Mohler. He says he has more than 
once plucked from the “ Mission tree’ alone two 
tons of apples ina single season and sold them. 
H. H. Spaulding, a son of the Bishop, now has a 
fruit farm on the banks of the Snake river. He 
was born just prior to the Whitman massacre, and 
is amember of the State Horticultural Board. 
EDMOND S. MEANY, Pierce Co., Washington. 
——— 
Good Words From Australia. 

We are having a lovely season. The wheat har- 
vest in this district was good, both as regards 
auantity and quality, although the mode of farm- 
ing is exceedingly slovenly, no manure being used, 





seed 


said 











and the land merely plowed and harrowed once. 
Ihave been delighted with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST during the last year, and my children 
look forward to the arrival of it from month to 
month with great pleasure, and if it arrives a few 
days late, they wonder what has become of it. I 
believe every man who has a farm should read 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. I wish we had a 
farmer’s journal equal to it in New South Wales, 
but we have not, and are not likely to for many 
years to come. 
WILLIAM HAWKE, Redruth Villa, N. S. Wales. 
aa 
Cowpeas in Oklahoma. 

Cowpeas are likely to become popular in Okla- 
homa, for several reasons. They withstand dry 
weather well, and it is well to consider the fact 
that dry periods of a few weeks, or even two 
months, are pretty certain to come every year. 
Instead of grumbling at ‘ wind and weather,” or 
trying to adapt the country to certain crops, which 





THE WASHINGTON MISSION APPLE TREES. 


is beyond our control, let us select crops adapted 
to the country. For many years, while the virgin 
soil is becoming disintegrated, the cowpea will be 
especially valuable, as it grows well on sod or 
fresh ground. Dr. J. C. Neal and Prof. A. C. 
Magruder, of our experiment station and col- 
lege farm, are enthusiasts for their extensive 
plantings. Last year they had 50 acres of first sod 
in cowpeas, and claim splendid success, and that, 
with the dense shade, the sod was as well rotted, 
and put into as arable a condition as with three 
years of other crops; but I think this was largely 
due to very thorough preparation of the ground. 
It will be a crop for emergencies in this variable 
country. While in cold, damp soils it would not 
be safe to plant before June, here we can plant in 
April, and without much risk as early as March 
20th. In fact, I have planted garden beans still 
earlier, and, although there were three light 
frosts, they were but slightly injured. Cowpeas 








can be harvested in time for replowing the ground 
for winter wheat, as wheat seeding extended the 
past season from September until June 10th. They 
‘an be planted after the wheat harvest, as they 
will mature for forage in 50 to 70 days, so they are 
likely to prove a valuable crop in emergencies, 
when others fail, and a quick maturing one is 
needed. As the country grows older, they will 
take the place as a fertilizer that the clovers do in 
other sections. % 
J.M. RICK, Blaine Co., Oklahoma. 
a 
Truck Farming in Virginia. 

Having left Long Island to better my condition 
as a farmer, my first point was Nortolk, Va., where 
I have succeeded far beyond my expectations. It 
seems so different here from the scenes at home at 
this season. Here, at this writing (April), the fields 
and forests are green, and nature seems to be 
making her best efforts. Early peas are out of 
blossom andin the pod. The last crop of radishes 
has been shipped, 
and cabbages are 
commencing to head. 
All interest now cen- 
ters in the berry crop, 
the average of which 
is immense, but the 
yields will not be 
heavy. In conse- 
quence, good prices 
are maintained—18 to 
20 cents in New York. 
The first Norfolk ber- 
ries. brought, in Bos- 
ton, from 30 to 35 
cents. One farmer 
here has over 100 
acres in berries, but 
10 to 20 acre fields are 
common. It is the 
best thing in truck- 
ing crops here. If I 
should ever farm on 
Long Island again, I 
would go into straw- 
berries heavily. The 
air here makes a man 
feel 100 per cent. bet- 
ter. The climate is 
all that can be de- 
sired, and the land 
better than on Long 
Island, and more 
sasily managed. An 
abundance of labor, 
at low prices, likewise 
easily managed, ren- 
ders the South, to my 
mind, an agricultural 
paradise. I have but 
littie planted at pres- 
ent. My spinach and 
sprouts are all mar- 
keted. Spinach was 
unprofitable this 
year, on account of 
the extra expense to 
grow it, caused by the 
cold winter, and it 
brought low prices— 
$1 per barrel, though 
I struck it wellon my 
last shipment; hav- 
ing planted much of 
the long standing, I 
kept it back, and the last shipment brought $1.75 
per barrel. I havesplanted two bushels of cucum- 
ber seeds, the crop of whieh, if it turns out well, at 
the usual price of $1 per box, will net me $1,000. I 
have asplendid stand of plants, which now show 
their third leaf. The plan for sowing cucumbers, 
followed here, is the drill method. Here we put 
the fertilizer under the seed at the time of sowing, 
and, after cultivation, we give them a dressing on 
each side of the row. I hope in another year I 
shall be enabled to establish myself permanently 
here, or else in Charleston or Savannah. My farm- 
ing here is simply an experiment, in order to tes! 
the differences between here and home, and Iam 
fully convinced now that the South affords better 
opportunities for labor and capital employed in 
horticulture than any other section of our country. 
The excellent quality of soil, abundance of labor, 
and proximity to markets are all in favor of the 
South. A. L. SIMMONDSON, Norfolk Co., Va. 
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Chicks Losing Their Appetite.—E. Pickhardat, 
Westchester Co., N. Y., writes that “ all the chicks 
are hatched apparently healthy, under hens, but 
the affected ones develop no appetite, or soon lose 
it, and seem thirsty. They twist their necks and 
have fits, staggering around, then brighten up 
again, and finally droopand die. The feed consists 
of cracked corn, oat-meal, wheat and soft feed.” 
The symptoms point to some affection of the 
Drain, which it is impossible to successfully pre- 
seribe for, but fhe trouble may be due to large 
lice on the head. For these the remedy is very 
sSimple—a little lard rubbed into the down on the 
head. Cracked corn, unless it is very fine, should 
not be used for chickens until they are three or 
four weeks of age. If one uses cracked corn before 
that time, it should be passed through a fine sieve, 
and all the coarser particles removed, to be fed to 
the adult fowls, the finer being used for the chick- 
ens. A very good dry food for young chickens 
ean be made by mixing two parts of very fine 
cracked corn, two parts of oat-meal and one part 
of ground beef scraps. Mix the ingredients thor- 
oughly but use no water in the mixing. Feed it 
dry. Wheat will be eaten safely by chickens 
after they are three weeks old, but the grains are 
too large for young chicks. Millet is an excellent 
food and not very expensive. It is fed by many 
successful breeders of fine poultry, and with the 
most satisfactory results. 





’ 
Pruning Pumpkin Vines.—L. L. Fry, McLean 


Co., I1l.: If you desire to utilize the entire strength 
of a pumpkin vine in the pruduction of only one 
or two fruits, then thinning out will be necessary. 
Wait until there are three or four pumpkins on 
the vine, then thin out, leaving the most promis- 
ing. To check the growth of the vine and concen- 
Yrate its strength, pinch off the end of the main 
vine tour to six feet beyond the pumpkin. Side 
shoots may be treated the same, only they need 
not be permitted to grow any considerable length 
unless they are to produce fruit. As great size is 
your only object, it will be best to allow only one 
pumpkin ona vine, and only one plant toa hill, 
and after the fruit is set and as large as a man’s 
head, mulch the hill with coarse manure or old hay, 
and give water in liberal quantities during dry 
weather. In other words, force the plants in every 
possible way, but do not overdo the matter by 
giving them too much water, or manure. 





Tomato Blight.— Adolph Roesel, Orange Co., 
Fla.: Your tomato plants are probably attacked 
by a disease known under the general name of 
blight, the stems and lateral branches being 
infested with fungus, this checks their growth 
and they soon wither and die. As a preventive, 
set the plants on fresh soil and where no tomatoes 
have been grown for two or three years. Tocheck 
the spread of the fungus on infested plants, it is 
recommended to spray them with a mixture made 
by dissolving six ounces of common carbonate of 
copper in two quarts of spirits of ammonia, and 
when all the carbonate is dissolved dilute with 
40 gallonsof water. Apply with an ordinary spray- 
ing apparatus or with a large hand syringe with 
a tine rose. Should this fail to check the disease, 
try what is called the Bordeaux mixture, made by 
dissolving four pounds copper sulphate and four 
pounds of lime in 50 gallons of water. Apply in 
the same way, and endeavor to reach all parts of 
the plants with the mixture. 

To Secure Fertile Eggs.—S. C. Bennett, Colum- 
bia Co., N. Y.: To breed from a trio of single 
combed White Leghorns is not the best way to get 
fertile eggs. A Leghorn male is extremely active 
and able to fertilize the eggs of 15 to 25 hens, and 
when he is limited to two hens the chances are 
that he will worry them by his too constant atten- 
tions, and the result will be that but few of the 
eggs will hatch. Add anumber of other hens to 
the flock, and if there are no Leghorn hens to add, 
use common hens, those laying an egg that can 
easily be distinguished from the eggs laid by the 
In this way Leghorn eggs can be 





Leghorns. 


| selected for sitting, and fertile eggs can be secured. 
If there is but the trio of fowls the plan to be pur- 
sued would be to admit the male to the pen where 
the hens are, for a short time each day, say 30 
minutes or an hour, either in the morning or at 
evening, and then remove him to his place of con- 
finement. It is some trouble to do this, but it 
really pays to take trouble if one wishes to secure 
fertile eggs. 





The Wild Onion Pest.—John Bierhaus, Knox 
Co., Ind.: We do not know positively to which one 
of the several species of wild onions you refer, but 

| presume that it is the Alliwm vineale early intro- 


|; dueed by emigrants, and now run wild through- 





out nearly all of our Northern States. Tradition 
says that this species was introduced by the first 
Welch emigrants to Pennsylvania, for the pur- 
pose of supplying an early pasture, but it is far 
more likeby that the seed or bulbs have been 
imported with various kinds of seeds and roots, 
and in this way have become widely disseminated. 
It is certainly a great pest in meadows, pastures, 
lawns, and gardens almost everywhere, and in 
grain growing regions it has, in some instances, 
become so abundantin wheat fields as to seriously 
injure the flour, the small bulblets borne on the 
apex of the stalks, being gathered with the grain 
and passing through the sieves with it. The only 
practical means of getting rid of this pest is to 
follow some system of rotation, where corn or 
some other hoed crop will occupy the land for at 
least two seasons, giving cleal. cultivation to kill 
out the bulbs. 





Leghorns for Warm Climates.—A. Linn, New 
Orleans, La.: For your latitude and for the pro- 
duction of eggs, there are no better varieties of 
fowls than the single-combed Brown and Black 
Leghorns. They are prolific layers, and the 
absence of cold weather does not make their high 
single combs objectionable. The rose-combed 
Leghorns. are equally as good layers, but you 
would gain nothing by changing from those you 
have to the rose-combed varieties. If you lived 
in a cold climate, where in winter the thermome- 
ter was often 10 or more degrees below zero, the 
change would be advisable, for a rose comb is less 
liable to beeome frost bitten than a single eomb. 





Tomato PiIants in Cans.—W.D. H., Escambia Co., 
Fla., writes us that by his method of propagating 
strawberry plants, he is able to purehase a few 
pot grown novelties, costing from 75 cents to $1.50 
per dozen and grow his own plants in very short 
time. ‘“ The ‘tin cow’ is the favorite in Pensacola, 
consequently eondensed milk cans are abundant. 
I put them in the fire and melt the top ana bottom 
out and the sides loose. I set these in the ground, 
level with the surface, put the layer on this with 
just enough earth to hold it in place. In about 
a week it is well rooted, when I cut it loose 
from the main plant, lift it out of the ground with 
a trowel, peel off the tin, and I have a solid clump 
of earth which is set out without the least check 
to the growth of the plant and without breaking a 
root. These throw out other runners, and my 
plants increase faster than compound interest. 
With a small outlay I can soon have a bed of the 
finest berries. I like these tins better than pots, 
and they are certainly cheaper.” 





Cool Drinking Water For Fow!s.—R. B. Curtis, 
Cobb Co., Ga.: You should keep the drinking 
water out of the sun. Water warmed inthe sun, 
either because it develops some sort of germs, or 
because its warmth is a laxative, is a frequent 
cause of bowel complaint. The dishes in which it 
is given, should be kept scrupulously clean, the 
water furnished fresh and cool three times a day, 
and placed out of the direct rays of the sun. Very 
simple contrivances may be used to keep it out of 
the stn, the simplest being to lean a short board 
against the fence and set the dish underneath it. 





A Problem in Draining.—C. E. Swenson, Chi- 





| sago Co., Minn.: As so much land is involved in 

the case in question, it would be worth while to 

make a complete job of it. This can only be done 
| satisfactorily by cutting through the high ground 
to get a tile drain through it. It will not be neces- 
sary to dig the whole depth, as a tunnel may be 
made through the crest of the high land, at half 
the cost of digging a ditch so deep. If the fall 
from the swamp is only two inches to the hundred 
feet at the first, this will be enough to make a suffi- 
cient flow, as the greater fall at the lower end of 





the drain will draw the water from the upper part, 
and keep up a current, to prevent deposit in the 
drain, In digging the tunnel, the ground over. 
head should be kept from caving, if it is loose, by 
two planks laid on supports made like a trestle, or 
held up by cross pieces, supported by short posts, 
If the distance through the high ground is put 
short, it may be cheaper to dig to the full depth, 
but even in this case, it will be safe to support the 
sides with planks and cross braces. The tile for 
all this land, for the outlet, should be eight inches: 
if there is a considerable quantity of water to be 
carried off. Thesmallest tile should be two inches 
in diameter. These may be laid 40 feet apart, and 
the lower half of them should be three inches in 
diameter. These should run down the slope and 
into a six-inch drain, which would discharge into 
the eight-inch outlet. An eight-inch pipe is nearly 
as capacious as two six-inch ones, and thus would 
take all the water from the two six-inch pipes, 
allowing for the increased velocity in the larger 
outlet drain pipe. 





Vermin on Chicks.—S. S. Lee, Essex Co., Mass.: 
Evidently the trouble with your chickens is due to 
vermin, and especially to the large gray louse that 
frequents the head and the upper partof the neck. 
It is not strange that you did not see them, for they 
are not easily discernable, but if you will take a 
bit of lard, the size of a marrowfat pea, and rub 
it into the down on the head and the upper part of 
the neck, you will see in a minute these deadly 
parasites backing out and dying. They breathe 
through spiracles—little holes along the sides— 
and the lard clogs these up and the lice are choked 
to death. There is hardly another pest that is so 
destructive of young chiekens as this, and yet it is 
the easiest one of them all to destroy. 





Blighted Raspberries.—Henry McGrath, Macon 
Co., Ill.: We are not certain as to the cause of the 
blighted or undeveloped fruit on your raspberries. 
It may be the result of the a@epredation of some 
insect, as there are several species of plant bugs, 
which might cause the withering of the fruit buds. 
There are also fungus diseases which would pro- 
duce similar results, but, in the absence of speci- 
mens of the injured plants, we are unable to say 
what is the matter with the plant. You might try 
spraying the plants with some of the many fungi- 
eides and insecticides now in common, if not in 
almost universal, use among the fruit growers of 
your State. Look for insects among the plants at 
the time they are in bloom, and if any are found, 
send us a number of specimens for identification. 

Lightning Rod Bean Poles.—A. G. Chase, Leay- 
enworth Co., Kans., suggests to those of our read- 
ers who may have any disused lightning rods or 
sections of them, that they manufacture some 
first class bean poles from them; especially from 
the spiral kind. ‘I cut them in sections of five 
and one-half feet and insert them about six inches 
in the ground. I have had some of galvanized 
iron in use for several years; that as yet show ho 
signs of wear, and have never had one of them to 
blow over. I have used them with heavy Lima 
beans. Where houses or barns have been burned, 
the rods are generally destroyed for their original 
purpose; but cut in sections and straightened, 
they make most excellent bean poles; or with a 
few yards of wire and a little ingenuity they can 
be transformed into trellises for ornamental vines 
and climbers of all kinds, especially strong grow- 
ers like the Madeira and cypress vines.” 





Remedy For Bitter Milk.—L. Haynes, Travis 
Co., Tex.: It may not be a weed that is the cause 
of this flavor in the milk, or it may be; it would 
have been a help to understand this case had a 
specimen of the weed been sent. It is difficult to 
overcome the effect of the flavor of the food on 
milk, as the flavor of plants is due to an essential 
oil in them and this will always go to the butter, 
and, as it is not volatile, it cannot be got rid of by 
aerating the milk. If the plants complained of 
can be exterminated in any way, this might be the 
best remedy; if not, the addition of a teaspoonful 
of a solution of saltpeter to a four-quart pap of 
milk may neutralize or destroy the objectionable 
taste. But there is a special bitter flavor in milk 
that is caused by a peculiar fermentation, due to 
a special organism that is taken in by the milk in 
some way. Sometimes this bitterness is due to 
biliary disorder of the cow, and this itself may be 
due to an organism in the blood of the animal. 
If this should be the case, the remedy is to give the 
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cow one ounce of hyposulphite of soda in a quart | twelve to eighteen inches deep; and if only an 


of linseed or oatmeal gruel, and repeated the 
second day. It is sometimes the case that heating 
the milk to 150 degrees will remove the bitterness, 
and a trial of this is suggested. This is done as 
goon as the milk is strained into the pans, and the 
pans are then set away as usual. The heating kills 
any germs in the milk, and may volatilize any 
odorous impurity. 





Bisulphide of Carbon and Weevils.—V. R., Bed- 
ford City, Va.: Bisulphide of carbon is used effec- 
tually for destroying weevils and other insects 
attacking stored grains, and we think you will find 
no difficulty in keeping the weevils from injuring 
your corn by its use. But the grain will need to 
be stored in a rather tight bin or crib, in order to 
retain the fumes of the bisulphide long enough to 
destroy the insects. After the corn has become 
thoroughly dry in the fall, remove it to your tight 
bins or cribs, either in the ear or after it is shelled, 
whichever is the most convenient. Before the 
corn is put in, place one or more quart jars, filled 
with the bisulphide, on the floor, leaving the corks 
out to allow the fumes to escape, but, to prevent 
grain and dirt falling into the jars, tie a piece of 
muslin over the top, and then fill in around the 
jurs with grain, in order to keep them in an 
upright position. The number of jars required 
will depend upon the size of the bins and the 
quantity of grain to be stored. The fumes of the 
bisulphide will take fire and an explosion may 
follow if you work about the open jars with a 
light at night. When the grain is wanted for use 
it may be taken out and aired, and all smell of the 
bisulphide will soun pass off. 





How to Remeve Skunk Odor.—Oliver Arenson, 
Montgomery Co., Pa.: One can remove the skunk 
odor from a Newfoundland dog by covering him 
with fresh earth. It is not cruel. Bury him 
lightly and frequently. Dig a large, long excava- 
tion in a moist loam, and, by teaching the dog that 
the operation is for your pleasure and his good, 
he will submit. Put him in the dug-out place, 
with a good, meaty bone, and, as he lies, hold him 
by the head, while some one shakes slowly over 
him, from a coarse sieve, enough earth to lightly 
cover the whole body up to the head. After being 
accustomed to the earth bath, the dog will will- 
ingly submit, especially if the day be warm. It 
is the fine, sifted earth that is the deodorant, 
one of the best that is known. A few moist earth 
baths will remove the offensive odor of the skunk. 
Carbolice acid, chlorinated lime, and other disinfec- 
tants, may be more offensive than the skunk odor. 





The Codlin Moth. — Subscriber, Wayne Co., 
N. Y.: You are not the only man who has been 
puzzled in trying to find out how the caterpillar 
of the codlin moth was poisoned by the Paris 
green used in spraying apple trees. The poison 
does not kill by contact with either the eggs or 
worms, as they are usually called, but the latter 
must actually eat a particle of it in order to pro- 
duee the desired effect. The egg deposited in the 
calyx by the moth remains there for two weeks, 
or even longer, before hatching, and the minute 
worm emerging therefrom feeds for several days 
on the materials near at hand within this calyx, 
before it becomes large and strong enough to bore 
into the young fruit. It is while taking its first 
few meals in life that it gets hold of some particle 
of the Paris green, and is killed. This is why 
spraying the trees soon after the petals of the 
flowers have fallen is generally recommended, and 
is certainly advisable If it is delayed until the 
worms have become large enough to enter the 
fruit, they are then beyond the reach of any poi- 
sonous solution or compound. 





Unfruitful Plum Trees.—Louis Rastetter, Allen 
Co., Ind.: The unfruitfulness of your two yellow- 
egg plum trees is somewhat of a mystery, because 
trees of this variety, when healthy, usually begin 
to bear when four or five years old, at the very 
latest, even if the cureulio sting all the plums, 
and cause them to fall before maturing. But you 
say that your trees have ‘never as yet shown a 
blossom.” Under the circumstances, we would 
certainly try root pruning, as this may check their 
rapid growth, and perhaps insure the develop- 
ment of fruit-bearing spurs on the branches. To 


root-prune the tree, dig a narrow trench entirely 
around it, and about four feet from the stem, cut- 
ting all roots exposed in the digging of this trench. 
The trench may be the width of a spade blade, anq 
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occasional root is found at a distance of four feet 
from the stem, the circular trench may be of less 
diameter, but we think that one of eight feet will 
answer for trees of the age you name. If the root 
pruning fails to force the trees into bearing, we 
would either dig them up, or regraft with some 
other variety, or get scions from some bearing tree. 





Fruits in California.—G. C. Swan, San Diego Cu., 
Cal.: 1. The proper time to prune and transplant 
Olive trees, as well as orange, lemon, and other 
evergreen trees growing in warm climates, is 
when in a dormant condition; that is, after they 
have completed the season’s growth. This may 
oceur early or late in the autumn, but there is 
always a season of rest among trees native of hot 
climates, and this usually occurs before the rainy 
season sets in; and, at the beginning of the annual 


| downpour, transplanting should be attended to if 


any is to be done during the year. 2. The pistil- 
late flowers on the English walnut are fertilized 
the same season that the nuts are perfected. 





Overflowed Meadows.—Charles Ewing, Idaho: 
We are inclined to think that after the water has 
subsided from your newly seeded meadow, you 
will find much of the timothy grass killed out. 
There are very few species among the cultivated 
grasses that will withstand a month’s submersion, 
in spring; but redtop and Rhode Island bent may. 
Much depends upon the weather, and the temper- 
ature of the water at the time of the overflow. If 
the water is warm, the grass will decay rapidly, 
especially if the leaves are young and tender. 
The wild bog grasses, that grow naturally in low 
ground, are not injured by spring overflows, but 
they are of little value for either pasture or hay. 





Soft Droppings of Chickens.—J. B. Reed, Lucas 
Co., Ohio: The trouble with your chickens is 
caused by too laxative food, which makes the 
droppings soft and sticky, and causes these to 
accumulate at the vent, and actually prevent the 
voiding of the excrement. When you see the 
vents thus sealed up, remove the accumulation of 
droppings, pick off the down around the vent, and 
apply a little lard to the skin. It is also advisable 


to make a slight ehange in the diet, and to add a | 


little astringent to the water. Nothing is better 
than afew drops of tincture of iron in the water, 
or a few particles of sulphate of iron dissolved in 
it. Sulphate of iron is known as copperas, is a 
green crystal, and costs but a trifle per pound. 
A pound will last a long time. 





Shipping Eggs Long Distances.—B. L. Dyer, 
Los Angeles Co., Cal., inquires if eggs can be safely 


shipped for hatching from the State of Massachu- | 


setts to California. They can, although during so 
long a journey there is more or less danger of 
having the vitality injured, by rough or careless 
handling, while en route. Breeders are now so 
well acquainted with approved methods of pack- 
ing, and have provided such excellent boxes, bas- 
kets and fillers for this express purpose, that they 
ship safely to almost any point. If the buyer, 
immediately upon receipt of the eggs, will take 
the precaution to carefully unpack, and let the 
eggs rest in a cool place, upon their sides, for a 
period of from twenty-four to seventy-two hours, 
according to the distance traveled, before setting 
them, he will frequently find them to hatch as 
well as inthe yards in which they were laid. A 
great deal depends upon the handling the eggs 
receive while undergoing transportation. If they 
have been carefully handled, and were fresh and 
fertile when sent out, after a proper rest they 
should hatch well. We know of one Eastern 
breeder who has shipped eggs to Scotland, and 
the buyer reported a moderate hatch, even after 
an ocean vogage; and an ocean voyage seems to 
shake the vitality out of eggs much more com- 
pletely than one by rail. 

Four Crops in Eight Months.—L. T. Morgan, 
Silver Bow Co., Mon., writes us that, when living in 
Delaware, he often raised four full crops between 
March first and November first, in the following 
manner: ‘‘Heavy manuring with barnyard or 
compost manure in the fall, well plowed under. 
Ground plowed deep in spring and planted to 
Early Rose potatoes, in rows two feet apart, har- 
rowed flat. White radishes sown broadcast at 
the same time; radishes, coming off before pota- 
toes are hilledup. As soon as potatoes have last 
working, Winningstadt cabbage, set in alternate 


vacant rows, between potato rows, potato vines 
being laid over in vacant rows, if too strong and 
depriving the cabbage of sun and air. Potatoes 
dug as soon as well matured, ground worked with 
horse cultivator, and turnips sowed between cab- 
bage. This gave four full crops for early market, 
at the best prices. Sometimes I varied by sowing 
early peas and snap beans, in plate of cabbage. I 
do not think any section of country produces more 
to the acre, with proper fertilizing and labor, than 
the upper counties of littke Delaware.” 

Garden Annuals.—G. A. Cooper, Queens Co., 
N. Y.: The flower garden where annuals only are 
employed may be made most interesting by observ- 
ing the following rules. Sow the seed thin, cover 
but slightly, keep the. soil light and fine on the 
surface, do not let the plants stand too near to- 
gether, cut down all plants as soon as out of blos- 
som, remove dead leaves, tie up to sticks the 
drooping heads and branches, let all be neat and 
orderly, and have a reserve garden for young 
plants, to be set in the place of those that have 
completed their work and dropped out. 





Planting Tulip Bulbs.—E. B. James, Essex Co., 
N.J.: Tulip bulbs must be planted in the fall, the 
sooner after September first the better, as they 
then commence root-growth, which is a necessary 
preparation for spring flowers. 

Geraniums for Winter Flowering.—L. Harris, 
Kings Co., N. Y.: To have flowering geraniums in 
winter, repot your plants in spring, reducing the 
size of the ball, without much injury to the roots, 
putting the plant back into the same sized pot, 
with fresh soil. Cut all the branches down to the 
main stem, or within a leaf or two of it, in order to 
make a stocky, well-branched plant. Plunge the 
pot in the open ground, water in case of very dry 
weather, and do not allow the plant to flower at 
all during summer. Bring in upon the approach 
of frost, and the plant will flower all the winter. 





Japanese Rice.—In response to the inquiry of a 
subscriber from South Carolina, Messrs. Dan Tal- 
mage’s Sons of New York write us: “So far as we 
know there is no Japanese rice seed in the U. S. 
We might remark in this connection, that accord- 
ing to our experience and observation, it is not 
nearly so well suited to the planter in the U. S. as 
itisin Japan. The reason that it does not thrive 
so wellin American soil is that the grain does not 
receive the benefit of almost a hand culture as is 
the case in Japan. The outcome here is a poor 
imitation of the original. We might further 
remark that American seed sent to Japan is made 
to produce much more finely than here, the grains 
being nearly half as large again.” 





A Good Succession of Sweet Corn.—Prof. Jas. 
Troop, Indiana Agricultural Experiment Station, 
experimented with 50 different varieties of sweet 
corn and recommends the following as especially 
desirable for a succession: — Cory, Concord, Ne 
Plus Ultra, Stowell, and Black Mexican. 





Air-Slaked Lime For Cut-Worms.—Wm. Fer- 
guson, Essex Co., Mass., writes us that after trying 
a variety of substances for destroying cut-worms 
he has found air-slaked lime effective and relia- 
ble. By throwing a pinch of lime at and around 
the collar of the plant, enough to whiten the stem 
and soil, the worms do not injure the plants. At 
least this has been the resuit the past two seasons 
during which it was tried on his farm. 





Chincoteague Ponies.—S. S. Bowen, York Co., 
Me.: On the banks or sand bars that divide the 
Atlantic Ocean from Pamlico Sound, North Caro- 
lina, just inside the lighthouse that marks out to 
the mariner dreaded Cape Lookout, there is to be 
found a hardy race of ponies known as “ Bankers.” 
These ponies have lived there as long as the oldest 
inhabitant. Entirely surrounded by deep water 
at all seasons, having no communication with the 
mainland, and being barren of vegetation, save a 


| scanty growth of sedge grass and low shrubs, the 


banks have remained uninhabited, except by these 
ponies, which seem to thrive and multiply, in spite 
of the hardships to which they are exposed. From 
the fact that they are larger and more symmetri- 
eal than the Shetlands, and much finer and more 
tractable than the Mustangs of the plains of Texas, 
it is probable that they contain the blood of the 
Arab. These sea island ponies are very hardy. 














SCIENCE IN FARMING. 
—_— 

Cost of Milk.—That the weighing scales and the 
fat tester are greatly in advance of any outward 
indication of the producing powers of a cow, is 
shown by the experiments with 20 dehorned cows 
at the New York Cornell station, by H. H. Wing 
(B. 52). The ugliest cow was the first in milk and 
the second in butter-fat. A grade Short Horn pro- 
duced butter-fat at lowest cost, then two Jerseys, 
followed by two Holsteins, next a grade Short 
Horn followed by two Jerseys, and then by two 
Holsteins. A grade Holstein produced milk at 
least cost, followed by a grade Shorthorn, then by 
four grade Holsteins, a grade Jersey, two grade 
Holsteins, and a grade Short Horn. The records 
of the herd for a year indicate that, with fairly 
good cows carefully fed and kept, milk can be 
produced for 65 cents per hundred weight and 
butter-fat for 16 cents per pound for the cost of 
food consumed. Individuals of the same breed 
varied more widely in milk and butter produe- 
tion, than did the breeds themselves. The larger 
cows consumed less pounds of dry matter per 
1,000 pounds of live weight, than the smaller cows. 
In general, the best yields of milk-fat were 
obtained from cows that gave, at least, a fairly 
large flow of milk. In general, the cows consum- 
ing the most food produced both milk and butter- 
fat at the lowest cost. For the production of milk 
and butter no food was so cheap as good pasture. 





Celery Leaf Diseases. — Investigations at the 
New York State station by S. A. Beach and C. E. 
Huan (B. 51) show that when sprayed celery is 
stripped and ready for market, that the sprayed 
plants are no more poisonous than the unsprayed. 
Thus copper mixtures of the usual strengths may 
be used without fear of poisonous results. Celery 
Septoria attacked the seed as well as the foliage. 
The experiments indicate that strong Bordeaux 
mixture (three pounds copper sulphate, two 
pounds lime and 22 gallons water) is to be preferred 
tor celery leaf spot. It is reeommended that dis- 
eased seed be rejected; that plants be thoroughly 
treated with strong Bordeaux mixture in the seed 
bed; that the treatment with Bordeaux be con- 
tinued from transplanting time to blanching time 
if there be reason to expect attacks of leaf spot; 
and that the refuse of a diseased crop be not 
allowed to rot on the ground if it is expected to 
grow a crop of celery there the following year. 


Tomato Culture.—The average productiveness 
of tomato plants, in both number of fruits and 
weight of product, appears to be in direct propor- 
tion with the earliness of setting in the field, 
reports W. M. Munson of the Maine station (R. 92 
Il}). Little or no benefit seems to be derived 
from the practice of bagging fruit. The individ- 
ual yariations of plantsislarge. Crossing between 
small fruited plants of very prolific habit and the 
larger fruited sorts, is a promising method of 
securing valuable varieties which shall be suffi- 
ciently early for the best results. Plants grown 
from seeds of small fruits—those receiving little 
pollen — were slightly inferior to those grown 
from large fruits from the same'‘parent plant. The 
best variety grown last year at the Maine station, 
was the Optimus. 





Responsibility for Scientific Research. — The 
reliability of an investigation depends so much 
upon the personal accuracy of the investigator, 
that no institution or executive head can safely 
assume the responsibility of published results 
without a just mention of the investigator’s name. 
We have followed this rule in reports of station 
work, and heartily second the following editorial 
statement of W. Frear in Agricultural Science (VII. 
3, 1893, p. 146): The practice to which some stations 
adhere, of issuing bulletins without any indication 
as to their authorship, or as to the origin of the 
plan of research, or as to participants therein, is 
to be decidedly condemned. The previous record 
of an investigator has much to do with the judg- 
ment of the scientific world upon the merits of his 
subsequent work; more especially when the pop- 
ular presentation of the latter prevents a full 
statement of the precautions employed in the 
conduct of the experiment. The public, therefore, 
as well as the author, has aright to demand that 
the name of the investigator accompany his pub- 
lished statements. It is difficult to conceive of 
any compensatory advantage arising from its sup- 
pression, either to the institution or to the princi- 
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pal administrative officer or officers. Allowing 
the fullest mention to the subordinate, the supe- 
rior [officer] is sure to receive a full measure of 
credit for his relation to the labor, with an added 
credit for fairness. In the light of these facts, it 
is greatly to be hoped that this affectation of ano- 
nymity may die an early death among station 
publications. 





Fertilizers For Corn and Potatoes.—For five 
successive years, in the fertilizer experiments at 
the Kentucky station by M. A. Seovell, (B. 45), 
wherever potash was one of the ingredients of the 
fertilizer used, whether on corn, potatoes or 
tobacco, there was an increased yield. Where 
phosphoric acid or nitrogen, or both, were used 
without potash, there was searcely any increase 
in the yield over those plots, receiving no fertili- 
zer. There was a profit in the use of fertilizers in 
every instance where potash was one of the ingre- 
dients. There was a loss by the use of commercial 
fertilizers where potash was not one of the ingre- 
dients, except in the tobacco experiments. Potash 
fertilizer applied on maize fields has shown its 
effect for four seasons after the application. 





Treatment of Injurious Insects.—In general, 
noxious insects must be combated as soon as their 
depredations can be seen, but Herbert Osborn and 
L. H. Pammel of the iowa station, reeommend 
(B. 20) that as soon as blossoms fall, apples and 
plums should be sprayed for codling moth and 
plum cureulio. Spray strawberry plants if in- 
fested with slugs. In early summer, plant lice 
may be numerous on plums and cherries which 
should be sprayed with kerosene emulsicn. In 
July, spray potatoes with London purple or Paris 
green, if infested with potato beetles. In August# 
and September, cabbage worms may begin to 
appear and can be treated by spraying with hot 
water, or with pyrethrum in water, or as a powder. 
Cherry slugs and the leaf-eating caterpillars and 
other insects on plums and other trees may be 
sprayed with London purple. Kerosene emulsion 
may be used directly on the insects, and will kill 
all it touches by entering the breathing pores. 

Southern Tomato Blight.—In Florida and other 
Gulf States, there has been much loss from a 
blight of tomatoes, which is easily distinguished 
from the other diseases of that plant, according to 
P. H. Rolfs of the Florida station (B. 18). The first 
sign is the wilting of a leaf near the top, as if it 
were suffering from drouth. Other leaves and 
soon the whole plant is affected. There are no 
spots or downy outgrowths. The disease is fatal, 
no remedies being known. Asapreventive, toma- 
toes should not be planted on land which was 
affected with blight the previous year. It is also 
recommended that on such land, neither summer 
cow-peas, summer squash, cabbage, egg plant, 
common potatoes, muskmelons, nor water-melons 
be planted. As soon as a diseased tomato plant is 
detected, it should be burned on the spot with 
straw, without moving or piling the affected vines. 





Composition of Asiatic Rice.—That the com- 
mercial valué of rice las no relation to either the 
chemical composition, or size of the grain, is 
shown by the analyses made by 8S. Machida, O. 
Kellner, and M. Nagaoka, at the Tokio station, 
Japan (B. 12). One thousand grains of the best 
Sekitori rice from Ise province weighed just over 
19 grams, While medium weighed over 18} grams, 
but medium good from Mino weighed most, or 19} 
grams. The crude protein in rice from Corea was 
9.19 per cent., Siam 10.01, Anam 8.75, Japan 10.12. 
Of Japanese rice, 578 specimens were collected, 
earefully mixed and analyzed, with the following 
results: Water, 13.54 per cent. In the dry matter: 
Crude protein 10.12, crude fiber 1.12, crude fat 2.52, 
nitrogen free extract 84.79, ash 1.47. Total nitrogen 
1.617, albuminoid nitrogen 1.495, non-albuminoid 
nitrogen 0.122. In 100 parts of ash: Potash 22.47, 
soda 4.55, lime 2.93, magnesia 12.60, ferric oxide 1.63, 
phosphoric acid 48.31, sulphuric acid 0.23, silica 
6.53, chlorine 0.91 per cent. 





Spurry as a Forage Plant.—Spurry (Spergula 
arvensis) is an annual plant of the Pink family, 
which is cultivated in France and Germany as a 
winter pasture for cattle, sheep and hogs. O. Clute 
and O. Palmer, of the Michigan station, report 
(B. 91) that the soil for spurry requires the same 
preparation as for red clover, and the much 
smaller seed may be planted similarly. Six to 
eight quarts per acre should be sown for fertilizer 
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or for forage, the thick seeding giving an even 
field of fine pasture, and a heavy sward when cut 
for hay. It should be mown for hay after the seed 
has formed, but before it is ripe. When grow) for 
seed, it branches more and gives a larger crop of 
better seed if only four quarts per acre are sown, 
Thresh the same as red clover. When the seed 
harvest is late in the fall, enough seed wil] shell 
out to set the next year’s crop if the stubble 
harrowed. In warm, moist weather, the seed 
sprouts quickly, and the field shows green on the 
third day from sowing. It is ready to mow for hay 
in about six weeks, and ripens seed in eight 
weeks. It is in best condition for pasture trom 
four to six weeks after sowing, though, if neces. 
sary, animals can be turned on it much sooner, 
Cattle, sheep and poultry are very fond of it: 
either green or dry, and the butter, mutton, and 
eggs are of good flavor. Spurry grows from one to 
two feet high, yields from one to two tons of 
forage per acre, and from eight to twelve bushels 
of seed. As a fertilizer, it is next to red clover, 
withstands drouth and winter cold well, and is 
recommended as a fertilizing crop for light, sandy 
soil, to yield nutritious forage at the same time. 
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Shrinkage of Stored Grain. — In deciding 
whether to sell harvested grain, or to store for 
higlter prices, the question of shrinkage from 
drying and from attacks of vermin, is an impor- 
tant one. C. E. Thorne and J. F. Hickman at the 
Ohio station (B. 16. IV, 1.) selected 100 pounds of 
2ar corn at husking time from each of 38 varieties. 
The 100 pounds of maize were weighed out when 
husked and placed in a loose box in a mouse-proof 
room, remaining there to dry until in February, 
when it was again weighed. The average loss in 
weight of all 38 varieties was nearly one-tenth or 
nine and one-third per cent. The medium sized 
yellow dent varieties lost the least, or five and 
two-thirds per cent. The large yellow dent came 
next with a loss of just over 10 per cent. Then 
followed the large white dent with a loss of over 
10? per cent. The mixed dent lost nearly 12 per 
cent., and the medium sized white dent lost most, 
or over 12 per cent. The individual loss varied 
from two per cent. in the yellow King of the Ear- 
lies, to per cent. in the Mammoth White Supe- 
rior. J.F. Hickman selected samples of each of 
20 varieties of wheat (B. 42) and in August placed 
them in small boxes, the two sides and ends of 
which were made of half-inch pine, thoroughly 
seasoned, tlhe bottom of window screen wire and 
the top of glass. The full boxes were numbered, 
weighed and buried for a year in a bin of wheat, 
after which they were left in one corner of the bin 
without any covering until the end of the third 
year, when it was found that six, or nearly one- 
third, of the 20 boxes were badly injured by 
insects. The other 14 boxes were weighed in 
August, and showed a loss in weight from three 
year’s storage of nearly one-fortieth or two and 
one-third per cent. The loss varied from nothing 
in the Hungarian wheat to nearly five per cent. in 
the Bearded King. <A similar test through the six 
months, from January to July, showed a gain in 
weight, caused by weather conditions. 
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Crops for Alkali Soils.—The only sure remedy 
for alkali is perfect underdrainage and deep till- 
age. C. W. McCurdy of the Idaho station, reports 
(B. 3) that surface washing, in any form, without 
such treatment, affords only temporary relief, as 
the alkali will come up with the soil moisture. and 
be left on the surface by evaporation. Alfalfa is 
a valuable plant for alkali soils, the dense growth 
shading the ground, and the roots absorbing 
nearly allthe water and dissolved salts. Root crops 
potatoes, carrots, turnips, cabbage, beets, sowed 
corn, and other silage crops, may be successfully 
grown. The small fruits and the grapes, pear, 
prune, apple and peach may be profitably raised 
where there is but little alkali. Alkali contains 
saleratus, Glauber’s salts, saltpeter, sal soda, 
baking soda, plaster-of-paris, common salt, and 
other chemicals liberated by soil action. 





Creaming Diluted Milk.—A loss of fat occurs in 
the skim milk when dilution is practiced, accord- 
ing to C.S. Plumb, of the Indiana station (B. 44). 
This loss is increased by the use of cold water. A 
larger amount of cream is secured by dilution, but 
the fat test shows the increase in weight to be due 
to water. The skim milk is poorer for feeding. 
It is safe to assume, in the light of our present 
knowledge of the subject, that the dilution of milk 
to promote creaming is not to be recommended. 
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HETHER Leather lasts 

ten minutes or ten 

years depends on what hap- 

pens to it. Vacuum Leather 

Oil is the care-taker; 25¢, 

and your money back if you 
want it. 


Patent lambskin-with-wool-on swob and book — 
How to Take Care of Leather—both free at the 


store. _ 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


POTATO DIGGER 


—THE— A 1é-page pamphletfree 
A Mention this paper. 

















The _— eine Cream Seuasener and 
and Feed Cooker Combined. 
Completest of outfits for a dairy farmer. This 


machine has an attachment which, when the 


bow] has been taken out, is dropped into the 
Separator so that a belt can run to the churn. 
Write for further partigulars. Davis & Ran- 
kin Bldg. and Mfg. Co., 240 to 254 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Vi. Manufacturers of all 
kinds of Creamery Machinery and Dairy Supplies. 
(Agents wanted in every county.) 








The Best Cider and IG Mill 
made. Will make 20 percent. more 
cider than any other. Geared out- 
side. Perfectly Adjustable. 
Prices as low as any first-class mill. 
Mfrs.of Hay Presses, Horse Powers 


ad ages Feed Cutters, Feed 
for circulars. 









{WHITMAN AGR'L CO. St. Louis, Mo, 








Worth a Guinea a Box. 





Stubborn tendencies 
to digestive troubles 
in children will always 
yield to a mld dose 
of 


Beecham’s | 
Pills 


(Tasteless) | 
25 cents a box. 
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When people are suffer- 


e 
Uniform ing it is no time to try ex- 
Success periments. Then they want 


something on which they 
can rely, whose action is certain. That is why Allcock’s 
Porous Plasters are so popular. 


For more than a quarter of a century they have vindi- 
cated their claim to the highest place as an external remedy 
for pains in the chest, lame back, sciatica, soreness in the 
muscles, and kindred troubles. 


Any one who has used Allcock’s Porous Plasters 
once is sure to do so again when the need comes, because 
experience has prove their value. He will also, if he has 
opportunity, tell his neighbor. In proof of this, witness 
the great number of cordial testimonials from people of 
every walk in life. All use 
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SLE, = 
1 gl ECONOMICAL 
se Pie Roof ing may be casily opplied by unskilled Workmen. ff 
Zs Lay inore durable than tin and costs bout one hallas much. S-~ 
Zoy* Me in use lor thirty live years by many well known mana- (a 
Jacturers and large corporations throughout the United States., - 
SAMPLES, PRICES 8° FURNISHED ON APPLICATION 


Yt \OHNS MFC ¢€o, NEW YORK + JERSEY CITY + CHICAGO: 
PHMUADELPHIA BOSTON + ATLANTA 
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“SMALLEY’ ENSILAGE 
FODDER GUTTING MAGHINERY. 


The Largest Line of l = 2= = —Also 
Cutters, ae) Drag & Circular 


Carriers and Saw Machines, 
Powers Farm Feed Mills, 
in the world. \ and a first-class 

Our WORLD’S FAIR Root Cutter and 


OFFER at the grounds |||) 
or by mail if no agent is | Vegetable Slicer 
eeu A Smalley c utter jana 









near you. 








Write_for a **Smalley” | | ; seat : arrier filled t 
Catalogue and see. —=s AF. 7 WORL D’s FAIR st LO. 

The “ World’s Fair Silo or PN and Fodder ¢ Cutting to date ” our ’93 book mailed Free if you name this paper. 

Contains detail plans and specifications for Silo similar to the World’s Fair or Model Silo, also reports from 


600 practice! dairymen and stockraisers throughout U.S.and Canada, SMALLEY MFG. CO. Manitowoc, Wis. 
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The extensive agricultural implement manufacturer, A. B. FARQUHAR, of York, Pa., says: 
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~ RARMING IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


The cultivation of the banana is being given up 
in Fiji in favor of sugar growing. 

An invasion of caterpillars made its appearance 
in Yoone, France, and the insects have eaten up 
the pasture and left the fields bare. 

The plague of locusts, which has for several 
years wrought such mischief in Algeria, does not 
seem likely to be less disastrous this year. 

The Indian tea erop for 1892-93 was 113,687,000 
pounds, as compared with 120,000,000 pounds for the 
1891-92 season, and 115,000,000 pounds for the 1890-91 
season. 

The bee keeping industry has obtained a good 
footing in Queensland, where the department of 
agriculture is inquiring as to the market for honey 
in London. 

Edinburgh is supposed to have the largest cow 
population of any city in the world, there being 
22,000 cows in that city. Dublin has 11,000 and 
London 8,000 cows. 

An attempt to introduce into England some spe- 
cies of the eucalyptus that grow at high altitudes 
in Tasmania, and are accustomed to.severe frosts, 
has resulted in failure. 

The success of the three experiment farms in 
Manitoba, Assiniboia and British Columbia, is 
causing Canadian farmers to urge the government 
to establish a larger number. 

The government of Bengal, India, is interesting 
itself in the establishment of dairy farms in con- 
nection with the lunatic asylums, one having been 
successfully worked since 1889. 

Cold spring and late rains retarded the cotton 
crop of Egypt, a large portion of which had to be 
resown, and the crop is fully a month later than 
in 1892, with the acreage about the same. 

On small French farms, the farming is extraor- 
dinarily skillful. The land is far cleaner than on 
most farms in England, and there is dextrous 
economy in laying out crops in rotation and in the 
use of chemical manures. 

The constant operation of a number of boiling 
down establishments in New South Wales is hav- 
ing effect on the sheep markets; higher prices 
have ruled for the better class of sheep, and the 
market for sheep skins has been lively. 

The dry air and sandy soil of the interior of 
Australia suit the constitution of the camel, and 
there is plenty of the salt seasoned foliage in 
which that animal delights. Sheep eat the com- 
mon salt bush, and the camel enjoys it. 

Every portion of the grapevine is used in Switzer- 
land, the stems and leaves serving as food for the 
cattle, while the skins, after being pressed and 
wedged into round molds and then dried, are used 
for fuel, burning somewhat as peat does. 

The whole bulk of tobacco produced in Cape 
Colony, South Africa, does not exceed 50,000 pounds 
annually in dried leaves. The majority of the 
farmers are not in favorable circumstances, and 
the culture of the weed is of the most primitive 
description. 

The German Society of Agriculture, in connec- 
tion with its section for agricultural implements, 
intends to hold a show of petroleum motors for 
potato harvesting machines in the fall of this year, 
and for potato planting machines to be tested 
in May, 1894. 

During the Queensland flood, the rainfall on Jan- 
uary 31st was 10} inches. On February ist over 20 
inchesfell. On February 2d, the enormous amount 
of 35} inches of rain was registered, and within 
four days there fell the unprecedented quantity of 
77 inches of water. 

The English importers of Australian frozen meat 
advise that the animal heat should be allowed to 
escape from the carcasses before they begin to be 
frozen. The London market for colonial meat has 
been greatly depressed, owing to heavy shipments 
from the United States. 

No rain fell in Hungary from the middle of 
March till near the end of May, and during that 
time the north and northeast winds dried the soil 
during the day, morning frosts absorbed the 
underlying moisture, and the sun had not sufficient 
power to warm the land. 

The average yield of Hawaiian sugar cane fields 
has never exceeded four tons of sugar to the acre, 
and to obtain this requires not only good field 
work but the highest skill in every department of 














the sugar mill. The extraordinary yields reported 
of six, eight, and even ten tons of sugar per acre, 
are only from very small tracts in exceptionally 
favored localities. 

German crop reports show that winter sowings 
and clover fields suffered from continued night 
frosts and cold north winds wellinto May. Where 
the land was high, beets were completely frozen, 
and had to be plowed up. Rye suffered on light 
soils, and early crops of rye were attacked by fly. 

The central society of agriculture of Hérault, 
France, promises that a laboratory for agricul- 
tural analysis shall be annexed to the chemical 
laboratory of the national school of agriculture at 
Montpellier in order to deal with chemical man- 
ures, the use of which is becoming greater in that 
department. 

3arley is an important crop on the high plateaus 
of the interior of Mexico, but the average yield 
per acre is not large, as compared with the barley 
regions of the United States. It is often raised 
without irrigation, and when rains do not fall in 
due season the crop is wholly or partly lost. The 
average price at which the crop sells is rather 
more than 50 cents per bushel. 

It is proposed to open five farm schools in the 
Madras presidency, of India, all to be under gov- 
ernmental control. The idea is to erect school 
houses in which practical and theoretical teach- 
ing of agriculture and veterinary science will be 
given, the curriculum to extend over four years, 
the schools and farms being under the immediate 
management of the director of agriculture. 

Owing to cold and want of rain, spring wheat was 
kept from sprouting in Germany, early in the sea- 
son, rye suffered much from cold, and about one- 
seventh of the area sown was plowed up. Winter 
wheat and clover did not suffer so much. In 
some sections night frosts did much havoc, and 
the young clover leaves were frozen entirely. A 
continuance of warm weather was greatly needed 
for the well-being of summer sowings. 

It has been stated that cheeses, bearing date of 
1660, are still to be seen in Switzerland. In some 
parts of the country, cheese forms the staple food 
of the people, and the laborers are often paid 
with it. There are no fewer than 5,500 cheese mak- 
ing factories, and nearly 13,000 tons are exported 
annually, the value of which is over $7,000,000. 
Exports of cheese to the United States are about 
5,000,000 pounds, at an invoice valuation of $700,000. 


There is a very great variety of soil in British 
New Guinea. There are flat alluvial river lands, 
suitable for rubber growing; flat, wet, marshy land 
fit for planting rice; river bottom land fit for grow- 
ing sugar cane or maize; hilly country of limestone 
conglomerate and slate, suitable for coffee or tea; 
and there are also fine forest patches of large 
shady trees on rich soil, well adapted for vanilla 
and cocoanut. Sago grows in the swamps all over 
the possessions, and beans seem to be indigenous. 


Returns from the vineyards in Victoria, Austra- 
lia, show a considerable increase in the area 
planted to vines last year; also that Australian 
raisins are beginning to assume some importance. 
The figures are as follows: 





1391. 1892. | Inerease 
Vines planted—acres.. 20,585 | 27,549; 6,759 
Wines made—gallons.. | 2,008,493 | 2,114,236 | 105,743 





Brandy made— “. ...| 18,665 65,750 | 47,085 
Table grapes sold—ewt| 63,535 64,010 475 
Raisins made—lbs..... 51,000 98,340 | 47,340 
Currants made—lIbs.. ..! 3,317 7,585) 4,268 





There are two varieties of the Castor bean grown 
in India. One form is a tall bush or almost a tree, 
a perennial grown as a hedge plant, or to afford 
shade around fields in which more delicate crops 
are being cultivated. This variety yields a large 
seed and abundance of an inferior oil. The other 
variety is an annual plant, sometimes grown as a 
pure crop, though more frequently in rows through 
a field containing other crops. It produces asmall 
seed, yielding a superior quality of oil for com- 
merce and pharmacy. 


The New South Wales department of agriculture 
has shipped to England 10 casks of grapes con- 
taining 50 pounds each of the varieties of the 
White Muscat of Alexandria, Black Muscat, Wan- 
tage, St. Peter, Black Prince, Champion Muscat, 
Doladilla, and Gordo Blanco. Each of those varie- 
ties is thick in skin and open in the bunch, and 
therefore good for export. Half of the consign- 
ment was packed in cork dust, and the other half 
with kiln-dried sawdust from New South Wales 
cedar and pine. It is hoped that the latter pack- 








ing will be found as efficacious as the cork dust, 
which proves very expensive in New South Wales, 

Owing to the increasing spread of rinderpest in 
Russia, a congress of veterinarians and others 
was held by order of the ministers of war and of 
the interior, when it was decided that the infected 
districts were to be closed and all traffic in liye 
stock stopped; that the diseased animals should 
be slaughtered, the owners receiving cCompensa- 
tion; and that several hundred new veterinarians 
be appointed. 

Recent shipments of Australian butter to Lon- 
don showed that a temperature of 18 degrees is 
preferable to 32 degrees in the cold storage cham- 
bers; also that paper packing was insufficient. 
The cheese market in London has been investi- 
gated, and it is found that the quality of New Zea- 
land cheese must be very different from that 
which has hitherto been shipped, in order to 
secure a footing in the market. Late receipts of 
Tasmanian apples sold from $1.75 up to $3.75 pei 
ease, With a special lot selling at almost 85. A 
trial shipment of plums, grapes, pears and toma. 
toes proved an entire failure. 


The produce of Ireland per acre exceeds that of 
Great Britain in wheat, barley, oats and beans, 
while Great Britain takes the lead in peas, pota. 
toes, turnips and mangolds. The average yield 
per acre of England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland 
is given for wheat, barley, oats, beans and peas in 
bushels, and for potatoes, turnips and mangolds in 
tons, in the following table: 








| England’ Wales. |Scotland Ireland 


Wheat.......] 26.20 | 23.86 34.66 29.36 
Barley .. .... | 34.81 | 29.26 35.84 36.76 
NOREO: ss455050 41.50 34.18 35.10 42.31 
BeAans.....-.%. | 21.70 | 28.34 31.23 37.51 
PeAS.........| Sool | Fae 22.66 24.97 
Potatoes..... 5.96 5. 5.44 | 3.49 
Turnips..... 13.76 16.04 | 14.88 | 13.55 
Mangolds ...| 18.52 17.97 4 14.77 | 1449 





The total quantity of wine barreled in the 
various French viticultural districts during the 
autumn of 1892 is estimated at 640,094,820 gallons. 
The crop of 1891 amounted to 663,058,000 gallons, 
being 22,963,180 gallons in excess of the present 
harvest. Everything taken into consideration, 
the 1892 crop is by no means a short one, for that 
of 1891 was the largest known since 1884. In 1892 
there were 4,404,010 acres of ground given over to 
the cultivation of the grape, and the average yield 
per acre is accordingly fixed at 145 gallons. In 
1891, only 4,354,610 acres of land were planted with 
vines, although the average yield was 152 gallons 
of wine to the acre. 

While the upper provinces and territories of the 
Argentine Republic are an almost unbroken forest 
of primeval proportions, in which are to be found 
hundreds of kinds of hard woods susceptible 
of the very finest polish and presenting the most 
exquisite colorings, yet the country is almost 
devoid of the soft woods of commerce. There are 
pines both in Misiones and along the Cordilleras 
of Patagonia, but they are quite inaccessible to 
market; and there are alsoimmense cedar forests, 
which are just now beginning to be exploited. At 
present, however, the only woods which reach 
Buenos Ayres, or are shipped abroad are the hard 
woods of the Gran Chaco. Owing to their specific 
gravity it is impossible to float the logs down the 
Parafia River; but they are brought down in cha- 
tus, or flat-bottomed boats, or are loaded from the 
banks directly in sailing vessels bound to Euro- 
pean ports. There is a growing demand for them 
both in German and French manufacturing cen- 
ters, where they are used for cabinet work or are 
sawed into ornamental veneering. 

The final report on the yields of crops through- 
out Great Britain, as prepared by the Board of 
Agriculture, gives the following results: 


























7, . = . he 

Crops. Total Produce. & ld per A 

1892 1891 } 1892 | 1891 

| Bushels. | Bushels. [Bush /Bush 

ee | 60,775,245 | 74,742,700 | 26.48 | 31.30 

RRTIOY 550006 =500 | 76,939,135 | 79,555,089 | 34.78 | 34.72 

CPE «skins 0050401010 | 168,181,197 | 166,472,428 | 39.82 40.46 

GANG 0555 25%5000% | 7,054,275 | 10,694,376 | 22.38 29.83 

Pas Seow cscce) 5,028,494 | 5,777,445 | 25.85 | 28.23 

Tons. Tons. _ |Tons./|Tons. 

Potatoes......... 5,633,954 6,090,047 | 4.45 | 4.74 

Turnips........-- 31,419,153 | 29,741,587 | 14.04 | 13.40 

Mangold......... | 7,427,771 | 7,558,216 | 17.99 | 18.60 

Hay from ¢’over, Cwts. | Cwts. |Cwts iC wits 

sainfoin, etc...) 80,305,423 | 85,566,162 | 29.10 | 31.39 
’m perma- 

at 23.30 28.13 


nent pasture ..| 150,024,198 | 167,862,776 
BRON ooo sane 436,716 


7.35 | 7.78 


413,259 
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Numb Spells, “Chills | 


Rush of blood to the head and other disagreeable symp- 
toms afflicted Mrs. Annie W. Jordan, of 218 Tremont | 
Street, Boston. A collicio1 with 7 
a double runner brought on 
neuralgia of the liver, causing 
vreat suffering. She began to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and soon 
fully recovered and now enjoys 
perfect health. She says she 
could praise HOOD’S SAR- 
sAPARILLA all day and then 
not say half enough. 








Mrs. Jordan. 





HOOD’S PILLS cure Liver Tis. 


The New Model Dutton Mower Knife Grinder. 








Agents wanted in every towr for the most valuable imple- | 


ment for farmers’ use. This new and improved Machine 
is meeting with great success wherever introduced. Every 
user of Mowing Machines wants this tool. Send for fully 


——ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR— 
THE CUTAWAY HARROW CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


HIGGANUI1I, CONN. 
New York Office No. 18, Cliff St., New York City. 


MAKE MONEY | | 


While You — 

















Evaporates Fruit DY — 
and NIGHT. Catalogue 
free upon applivation. 
Address 
WILLIAM STAHL 








Wa) LEADS ALL OTHERS 
| ii For correct proportions, | 
great strength, smooth ac- 
B tionandcleanliness, Fifty- 
\, WP two Grand Awardsand the 
ye>-~ endorsement of twenty-five 
<<; thousand users, tell the 
lv) story better than words. 
We make more kinds and sizes of 


Cane Mills, Evaporators, etc., 
Than any other housein the WORLD, 


The BLYMYER IRON WORKS CO., 





mI] il 








Send for Catalogue, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
EvAPoRAae WIRE CLOTH. | 
FOR FRUIT DRYING | 
r PURPOSES. 
Galvanized after being 


bee woven by a superior process 
- which will not poison fr uit. 
Send for prices and samples. 


WRIGHT & COLTON 
WIRE CLOTH CoO., 
Worcester, Mass. 


























When writing to a be sure to men- 
tion the 
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should order 
no BUGGIES, 
tre CARRIAGES, 
WAGONS or HARNESS 
from any one until you have seen 
our New Grand Catalogue for 1893,which 
E is mailed free to any address. It shows over 
“7” one hundred new styles, with prices of vehicles 
.-«sranging from $30 upward, and Harness from $5 upward. 
K\E \P. = (ee) ““Our goods are strictly hand-made and fully warranted for two 
aes SSAA As years, and our Spiral Springs are warranted for 12 years, We are 
RASS 


recognized manufacturers for the above organizations. Examine our 
ee 
A LG turers in the world that sell their entire output direct to the consumer. 


mammoth display at the World’s Fair, in Chicago. The only manufac- 
AS 3 = ALLIANCE CARRIAGE CO. s,c2ncte5z. tom court to Canal Sts Cincinnati, 0. 

















MILWAUKEE 


MILWAUKEE STEEL JUNIOR No. 10 


Has won for itself the reputation of being the 
lightest, easiest handled, and most perfectly bal- 
anced Harvester and Binder manufactured. Its 
single lever reel, raising and lowering device, and 
carrying spring has no equal. Never before has2 
Harvester and Binder met with such grand success. 
It has an end drive sickle, one lever self-balanced 

reel. Aspring carries the entire weight of the 

machine. It has noside-draft, and weighs only 

1250 pounds. 


‘MILWAUKEE CHAIN POWER MOWER. 


Its perfection is guaranteed. Itis the strongest and lightest 
running Mower manufactured. No side-draft. No weight on 
horse’s neck, Cutter bar can be raised by either hand or foot , 
lever. Has a spring to float the bar. 


We invite your inspection before purchasin 
Catalogue mailed free to any address. - 


MILWAUKEE HARVESTER (C0. 


355°157-159 Huron St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


















The Crystal Glass Can 


Creamery 


Guarantees to the user-the most useful-modern and 
valuable appliance for private dairies in the World-inves- 
tigate and you will select the Crystal. If your local} 
Hardware Dealer does not keep them-write for Catalogue 
= List. State plainly your Name-County-and |} 

e. 


The CRYSTAL GREAMERY 60. 
42 Concord St. Lansing, [lich. 













BUY A Morton Tread Horse Power! Why? 


It has an adjustable elevation and does not require a driver. 


Also manufacturers of Corn Huskers, Feed Cutters, ete. Write for | 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO., Muskegan Heights, Mich. 


It occupies less floor space than the sweep power. ih 


It has a perfect automatic governor to control the motion. 
It is sold direct to the user and fully guaranteed. 


special 1893 prices. Address 














POTASH SALTS ARE NECESSARY 


TO PRODUCE LARGE CROPS OF GOOD QUALITY. 


High and Low Grade SULPHATE of POTASH, MURIATE of POTASH and KAINIT. 


KAINIT PRESERVES STABLE MANURE AND ENHANCES ITS VALUE. 
FOR INFORMATION AND PAMPHLETS ADDRESS 





GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93-99 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





CHICACO VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The most successful oallege on this continent. For farther particulars address the Secretary, 
JOS. HUGHES, I. R. C. ¥ = S.5 2537-2439 Siate St.- " Chicazes Illes 
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ANIMAL AILMENTS. 
-_—<p>_— 

Leaky Teat.—C. E. Coffin, Pontotoc Co., Miss., 
writes us that the calf bit one of the teats of a fine 
Jersey cow. The wound healed, but the milk-duet 
was penetrated, and the teat has leaked ever 
sinee. Can it be closed or remedied? Prevention 
is the best part of treatment. A siphon, orsmooth 
wooden plug, should have been inserted at the 
time, and a bandage nicely applied around the 
teat, should have secured the healing from the 
bottom of the wound. This would have prevented 
the fistula. The cow has a milk-fistula. Apply a 
siphon, and with the narrow, sharp blade of a 
knife secarify the opening to the siphen, and 
then leave the siphon so that the milk will run 
out. The teat must be closed by a bit of muslin 
smeared with varnish, and a varnished bandage 
must be smoothly applied nearly the whole length 
of the teat. The raw edges of the opening or fis- 
tula, when properly compressed, will cause heal- 
ing and elosure of the opening. Do not remove 
the siphon for two or three days, and#leave the 
bandage for two or three days longer. If you are 
a good surgeon, even, you may fail the first time. 
Try it again with great care and cleanliness. It 
is a good plan to strap up the fore leg, or tie or 
strap the hind legs together to prevent accident. 
But the most humane part of good surgery has 
not been stated. Spray the side of the teat where 
the opening is, with ether till sensation is tempo- 
rarily suspended. If, at any stage, sensation is 
renewed, repeat the spraying. 





Scouring in Horse.—Joseph Simons, Hand Co., 
Dak., has a valuable young stallion that he pur- 
ehased for the purpose of improving his own and 
the horse stock of the neighborhood. He is an 
English Suffolk Punch, of good size and style. 
Being a pet, he has been fed too freely. He has 
spells of scouring, which get better by decreasing 
the feed. Put the horse in a box stall, and Keep it 
clean and dry. Feed clean, well dusted hay and 
ground oats, twice a day in moderate quantity, in 
which a handful of ground ginger and gentian is 
mixed, night and morning. At noon, give a small 
feed of dry bran, in which a handful of flaxseed is 
thrown. Put in the water a teaspoonful of lime. 
If this management does not check the scouring, 
give a tablespoonful of tincture of catechu, and a 
tablespoonful of tincture of opium in a pint of 
well boiled flour gruel and add a tablespoonful of 
powdered charcoal to the midday meal. The 
horse should be driven or worked moderately for 
at least three or four hours. All stallions kept 
for breeding purposes should have plenty of exer- 
cise. A trotter should be reasonably put to his 
paces; a draught horse to fairly heavy work; a 
racer should be cantered, and a saddle stallion 
should be ridden ten miles. Four hours’ work for 
a serving stallion is none too much, if properly 
managed. Nearly all ourstallions perform too little 
muscular work to beget vigorous stock. 


Cow That Sucks Herself.—A. G. Gushurst, Jack- 
son Co., Mo., has a cow that sucks herself. A 
leather nose piece, worn as a halter will answer, 
if half a dozen round nails are driven through so 
as to project outwards, and with a leather back to 
keep the nails from coming out, tacked and 
clinched through and through. A cradle may be 
made with half a dozen green sticks a foot long 
and larger than the thumb, through each end of 
which holes are bored. Through these holes cord 
is strung, and so tied that each stick shall be held 
a few inches apart. This will prevent the cow 
from being able to reach the udder. 





Glanders. — A subscriber wishes to learn the 
symptoms of glanders, as he is apprehensive that 
a recently purchased horse may have it. Keep 
the horse where he is, but remove all other ani- 
mals from him. Be careful that no human being 
handles the horse or anything that has been used 
about him, as it is an incurable, malignant, conta- 
gious disease, fatal to man and animals. The 
disease specially affects the air passages ai. lym- 
phatie glandular system. Farcy is the same dis- 
ease having a different manifestation. The horse 
is off his feed, is dull, shivering and cold; his coat 
is rough and the general appearance is unthrifty. 
The slightest exercise excites profuse perspira- 
tion, showing great general debility. There is an 
offensive looking discharge from the nostrils, 
sometimes tinged with blood. Bleeding from the 
nose is common. The mucous membranes are 
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pale, and om that of the nose are seen deep ulcers, 
looking asif eut out with a punch. Between these 
uleers yellowish pimples stud the spaces, and 
among these will be noticed the commencing pro- 
eess of ulceration. When only one nostril 
affected the eye on that side looks smaller than 
the other, and also is weak. The glands about the 


Is 


jaw are-enlarged and feel lumpy. Even the 
inside of the nose looks blue or coppery. When 


any two of these signs are seen, send for a compe- 
tent veterinarian. 





Indigestion or Staggers.—Christian Sillig, Cas- 
tle Co., Del., has a brood mare with good appetite, 
in high spirits, but, in consequence of being cross 
to other animals, she is kept in the stable. When 
not regularly used, she loses her appetite and 
spirits, and sometimes, when first taken out of the 
stable, she jerks up her head, partly closes her 
eyes and acts as if she was afraid of being struck 
on the head, and staggers a little, draws a deep 
breath, and seems better after working a couple of 
hours. This is a case of stomach staggers, or indi- 
gestion. Diet and work is all the treatment 
required. Mares in foal, if too liberally fed and 
not worked at least four hours a day are apt to 
become sluggish, if confined to a stall. Brood 
mares should never be tied up ina narrow stall, 
but do much better in a large, roomy box-stall. 
Give less hay, only,at night, feed roots once a day, 
oats and bran night and morning. Add to the 
night feed a tablespoonful of Glauber salts and 
a tablespoonful of powdered gentian. Keep a 
lump of rock salt always within reach of the mare. 





Retained Placenta.—Edward Erikson, Suffolk 
Co., N. Y., has two Jersey cows, good milkers, that 
are slow in the removal of the afterbirths. So 
long as there is no fever nor an offensive discharge, 
and if a warm bran slop has been given night and 
morning, and the appetite is good, no apprehen- 
sion need be felt about the matter for five or six 
days. But should there be pain, straining, fever, 
or an offensive discharge, the sooner the placental 
membranes are removed the better. Toa cupful 
of linseed oil, add half a teaspoonful of carbolic 
acid, glyecerine—a dram of acid to an ounce of 
glyeerine—into which dip the right hand and 
anoint the whole arm to near the shoulder, then 
drawing the extended fingers together in the 
shape of a cone, follow the membranes as far as 
possible. Gather them in the hand by a twist, 
and slowly, gently, but firmly, make traction and 
tortion. As advancement is made keep gathering 
the mass, so as to secure the placenta with the 
membranes. After their removal, cleanse by syr- 
inging the internal organs, by adding a quart of 
warm water to the oil, glycerine and carbolic acid. 





Mange In a Yearling Colt.— David Walker, 
King Co., Wash., has a yearling colt that has the 
hair rubbed off over the back. It is doubtless 
mange. Wash the part with warm soap suds and 
soda, after brushing out all the seurf. Then apply 
a solution of half an ounce of carbolie acid toa 
pint of water. When dry at night, apply flowers 
of sulphur two ounces, ointment of carbolie acid 
six ounces, well rubbed together. This should be 
washed off with warm soft soap and water, with a 
flannel cloth, two or three times a week. The colt 
should be removed from the old horses and cattle, 
and should not be brushed with the same brush 
other animals are cleaned with. The colt should 
have good oats and hay. A bran mash with a 
handful of whole linseed twice a week, and car- 
rots, mangels or potatoes once a day. Hens 
should not be allowed to roost near cattle, or 
horses. After the cause has been removed, the 
application of sweet oil will restore the hair. 





Colt’s Fetlock Cut With Rope.—John Stough- 
ton, Laneaster Co., Penn., has a fine stallion 
colt that was hurriedly tied with too long a strap 
so that the rope caught under the hind foot. In 
kicking, to get loose, the skin was deeply cut. It 
is a hard running sore; and as the colt is afraid of 
being hurt, he kicks every time any one goes near 
him. Handle the colt with gentleness; give him 
a piece of apple, a lump of sugar, and convince 
him that you are his friend. Have another gentle 
handed person take him by the halter and raise 
one fore leg, then rub the hind leg from the hip 
down a number of times. Each time have the fore 
leg let down. Thus by degrees, cleanse the sore 
with warm castile soap and water, dry and apply 
with a soft linen cloth by gently sopping or dip- 
ping with a solution of sulphate of copper, a dram 
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toa pint of water, in which the same quantity of 
carbolic acid is dissolved. Strain through fine 
muslin and keep in a stopped bottle labeled 
Poison, and kept out of reach of children. If there 
should come crusts or seabs, it is because the 
secretion has dried, and requires daily washing, 
Vaseline may be used to soften the parts, but 
cleansing will be necessary. Neglect will be sure 
to leave a blemish, and unkindness and roughness 
will be equally certain to leave a bad and danger. 
ous habit of kicking. 





Slow Growth of Hair.—I'ving Fields, Westches- 
ter Co., N. Y¥., has a valuable driving mare upon 
which the hair, after shedding, does not grow on 
the neck or body till the middle of winter. There 
must be some defect of nutrition in the skin, 
Possibly there may be some defect of the diges- 
tive system. From the brief statement of the 
ase, We can only advise that the stomach and 
bowels should be kept healthy, that the food 
should be nutritious and digestible, and that the 
skin should be smartly rubbed with a coarse 
woolen mitten, moistened with tincture of can- 
tharides one part, glycerine five parts, and dilute 


(half water) alcohol ten parts. This should be 
applied after the morning grooming. Give of 


ground peas and whole linseed each a handful, in 
the evening feed. Warm blanketing in cool, wet 
weather will also be advisable. 





Swelled Abdomen of Mare. — Isaac Searles, 
Cook Co., Tenn., has a brood mare that is not due 
to foal till the last of July. She has a swelling all 
along the back part of the belly, that leaves a hol- 
low after the pressure is removed. The mare is 
kept ina stall. Turn your mare out to grass, and 
let her run all day, and night, too, if the weather 
is mild, as if is pretty sure to be at this season of 
the year. If the swelling does not disappear, give 
at night a tablespoonful of saltpeter, and one of 
Glauber’s salts. Mares in her condition should 
not be dosed with aloes, or other powerful drugs. 
During violent storms, mares late in foal should 
be put up at night. Many colts have been lost by 
being born in a cold rain storm, and the excite- 
ment seems to cause a premature foaling. : 


Losing Hair of Tail and Mane.—M. R. Esdy, 
Bernalillo Co., New Mexico, wishes a remedy for 
a horse that is losing the hair from the mane and 
tail. Veterinarians call this alopecia. Probably 
all that can be done in this case, will be the daily 
thorough rubbing of the parts where the hair is 
being removed, wet with a solution of one ounce 
of borax to a pint of water. This case is about as 
promising as the restoration of baldness. The last 
time we saw old Hambletonian, the great trotting 
progenitor, he had not a hair in the foretop or 
mane. But he sired trotters, nevertheless. If, by 
any possibility, there may be lice at the bottom of 
the trouble, sponge with a dram of carbolic acid 
to half a pint of water before beginning the borax 
treatment. 

Amaurosis—Palsy of Optic Nerve.—Theodore 
Shooter, Alchna Co., Fla., had a yearling eolt cas- 
trated in the evening, and found the colt blind 
from hemorrhage next morning. He asks, ‘Could 
bleeding cause blindness ?” Certainly; blindness 
occurs from severe driving, running, overloaded 
stomach, from pressure of the womb during gesta- 
tion, from poverty of blood, and from bleeding. 
As to the probability of a cure, it is uncertain. 
It may be well to giye small doses of nux vomica. 
As strychnia is the most soluble, and can be given 
in the drinking water, if will be well to have the 
druggist prepare you a solution that will contain 
one-quarter of a grain to a teaspoonful of fluid, so 
that, commencing with a quarter of a grain, or one 
teaspoonful of the solution, it may be given in the 
food or water twice a day. This is poison, and 
should be so marked, and kept under lock and key, 


Cow’s Tail Soft at the End.—Patrick Roche, 
Newport Co., R.1.. wishes to know what to do for 
the softening of the end of a cow’s tail. If there 
is matter in it, let it out with a sharp knife. If 
there is doubt about the presence of matter, paint 
a larger portion of the tail than the swelling occu- 
pies with tincture of iodine every day. If there is 
an abscess that does not heal, the end of the tail 
may be cut off, by a sharp chisel and block. But 
never resort to this expedient until necessary. If 
the cow’s health is good, nothing serious will 
come of the trouble. 
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BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 





with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 


red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, and Durable. Each package 
contains six ounces; when moistened will 
make several boxes of Paste Polish. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE 0F 3,000 TONS, 
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i0 DAYS FREE TRIAL 








HIGH Sunes.) in yourown home. First-class 
= Sewing Machines shipped any- 
ARM. } where to anyone in any quan- 


tity at wholesale prices. 
NO MONEY REQUIRED inADVANCE 
We PAY the Freight. 







&60 ‘‘Kenwood” Lape 

#55 “Kenwood”? 22.5 

7 850 “Arlington” $20. 50 
#2845 “Arlington” $18.50 
55 2%! other styles including 
pet Standard Singers at #9.50, 
ce $15.50, $17.50. Full set 


plated attachments 
Latest ir nprov ements. Self-setting needle. 
Selt- -threading shuttle and automatic bobbin winder. 
Adapted for light and heavy work. Buy of the 
manufacturers and save agents and dealers large 
— Send at once for catalogue and testimonials 
free. Address (in full) CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 

158-164 W. Van Buren St., Dept. 16, Chicago, “i. 


* nickel 





HIRES’ 


This great Temperance drink; 
is as healthful, as it is pleasant. Try it. 





1 KEEP COOL 


inside, yr and all the way through, 


by drinking Roo t 
Beer 








Alaska 








Always Cold. 
Will not get hot 
even if left 


in the lid. Heavily Nickel Plated. 


Sold by all Stove, Hardware, 
and House Furnishers, or sent 
by mail, postpaid, for 30 cents. 
—Also the— 


ALASKA POKER. 
TROY NICKEL WORKS, Troy, N.Y. 









DEXTER SHOE Co. 


‘A dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 
This Ladies’ Solid French Don- 
gola Kid Button Boot delivered 
free anywherein the U.S.,on receipt of Cash, 
Money Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every a the boots sold in all retail 
stores for $2.5 
We make its boot ourselves, therefore . 
guarantee the jit, style and wear, and if 
any one is not satisfied we will refund 
Zomthe money or send another pair. 
Opera Toe or Common Sense, 
widths C, D, E, & EE, sizes 1 to 8, 
d half sizes. ’ Send your 
Waysize; we will fit you. 
Tlusteated Catalogue 


FREE, 
(Incorp't’d, ,Capital. $1,000,000.) 
Order Dep’t, ay Boston, Mass. 





























Pinless Clothes Line 


Ww wWhless to whom we will give EXCLUSIVE 
TERRITORY to sel. our celebrated PINLESS CLOTHES LINE, 
the only line ever invented that holds clothes WITHOUT 
PINS—a wonderful success; orour famous FOUNTAIN INK 
ERASER which willerase ink instantly, and has NO EQUAL. 
The success of our salesmen shows ‘the great demand for 
these articles, many making $20 to $50 per day. On receipt of 
50e. will mail sample of either, or ‘sample of both for $1, with 
rice-lists andterms. _ PINLESS CLOTHES LINE CO, 0.5 
No, 262 Hermon Street, Wecmues. Mass. 


Fountain Irfk Eraser 









7 AGENTS $50to $100 77. 


Ladies or Gents. Best seller known. Need- 
i ed atevery house. place of business or farm 
the yearround. *Home” Electric Motor 
runsailkindsoflight machinery. Cheap- 
ee est poweron earth. Connected instantly to 
#@ wash or sewing machine, corn sheller, 
=4 pumps, fans, lathes, jewelers’ or dentists’ 
machinery, &c. Clean, Noiseless, lasts 
a life-time. No experience needed. To 
== show in operation means a sale. Guar- 
anteed. Profits immense. Circulars free. 


©. HARRISON & CO., Columbus, O. 






















SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU DU IT FOR THE MONEY, 


FE 


Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford ~~ H 
: Sewing Machine; perfect workin; ag. ool 
able, finely finished, adapted to light an hea' 


work, with a com: eee thelatest im +e 


foclarndsare dale 
> Fux COMPANY, DEP’T D. 7. CHICAGO, ILI» 








Steel cizzsts Pens 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
NOW EXHIBITED AT TEE 


COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO, 


Manufactures Build’g, Dept, H, Group 89. 


THE “HANDY” 





WANTED agents everywhere to sell our 
Stove meg Mitten and Dauber. Big 

lady wants one. It keeps her 
eh sean and —— etter 
rush or rag. Sample set, 
ss, Handy Mitten Mfg. Co., 


Eset Addre 
325 A Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





ituations 
end for circular. W. G. ¢ 


Bookeeping, Penmanship and Spanish thoroughly taught. 


co oO RTH AN D Writing thoroughly taugh8 
by mail or personally. 

rocured at upils when competent. 

AFFEE, Oswego.N. Y_ 





WHY PAY DEALER'S PROFIT? 
a 75 buysa $9 White Reed Baby Carriage, freight 
pre pald, shipped on 10 days’ trial. Latest 


design and sty ect, reliable and finely finished. 

Nothing but he ‘pect eal used and warranted for 3 

‘)) YEARS. We have been in the manufacturing business 

Tryp) Many years, and are reliable and hoe Sp make and 

P\sellnothing but whatwe can d,quote 
eee factory 8. Write to-day for | our large free cat- 
gue, Which is one of the most complete ever published. 










PL AYS< Catalogue free, 
T. DENISON. Publisher, Chicago 


Dialogues i, peeamers, for School 
Clut aad Parlor 








Eetab’d] 
N. ¥. STATE DRAIN TILE re: PIPE WORKS, 





OXFORD MFG. "CO., 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II}. 
PICTURE 


PORTRAITS ‘reancs 


Lowest Prices. Outfit FREE. Good Salary 
Write to-day and secure general agency 
Catig. FREE, ROBT. JOHNS. Mfr. 

Dept. 46, ‘& 53 8. May St., CHICAGO 








JACKSON BROS. _ [iss 


83 Third Avenue, ALB 


Also 


ents for Akron 
Salt Glazed Pi 
Brick and i ote 


P.O. 


THE ; 


GOOD NEWS 
To Ladies, Boys and Girls. 


T Gold and Silver Watches FREE. 
E Beautifullmported Decorated China 
Tea and Dinner Sets, Toilet Sets, 
Lamps, Castors, Silver Butter, Fruit 
and Cake Dishes, Silver Tea Sets, 
Knives, Forks, Crc_ ons, Webster's 





GREATAME*ICAN 







GOMPANY 






Bi, 3 8 Dictionaries, etc.,d;iven Free with $12, 


15, $20, $25, B30. ve eos. For full particulars, address 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


ow 239. 3l and 33 Vesey St... NewY ork. 











RIDER, 





De Lamater-Rider or 







De Lamater-Ericsson 


HOT-AIR 


PUMPING ENGINE, 


WILL Pump Water from 
shallow streams or deep 
wells, either dug, driven or 
artesian. The operation is so 
simple that a child can man- 
age one, and they are per- 
fectly safe. No labor is re= 
quired or time lost. 

A farmer can irrigate crops, 
water stock, sprinkle lawn 
and have running water in 
any part of house or barn, 
or extinguish a fire. 


Send for illustrated catalogue to 


3 THE DE LAMATER IRON WORKS, 
87 South Fifth Ave. 


‘NEW YORK, N. Y. 













ERICSSON, 





NINSFOE 


THE 
HOUSEHOLD 
REMEDY FOR PAIN. 


Mild, effective, contains no opium. 
Cures Neuralgia, Sciatica, La Grippe. 
Rheumatism, and all bodily pains. 
Warranted to Cure any Headache 
in 10 minutes. Sample and book sent 
FREE. Box containing 75 doses— 
Price 50 cts.—at druggists or by mail. 
PAINSFOE CHEMICAL CO., 87 College PI., N.Y. 









Keystone Washing Machine. © 


Made of White Cedar. Healthful and 
Economical. Clothes last one-half longer 
in avoiding the wash board. We warrant it 
to wash as clean as can be done by hand, in 
less time. Send $4.00 for a machine, be- 
fore the territory is taken, and save agents 
profits. If not satisfactory, we will refund 
the money. Write for prices and descrip- 
tion. Territory free and exclusive right. 


KEYSTONE MFG. CO. 
HARRISBURG, PA. 











POSITIVELY FREE. 


Our Beautiful NEW CATALOGUE 
» Illustrated with, Colored Ferteaits, and 
giving fuil Particulars of all our famous 


Cetin died teal aresrwsesws 
sq ORGANS AND PIANOS. 
ay Sold for ASH or on EASY TERMS 
>of PAYMENT to suit everybody. 
ORGANS $35.00. PIANOS $175 00. 
SEND AT ONCE FOR CATALOGUE. 
Write Washington, 


Ee 
‘To-day. CORNISH & CO., New Jersey. 














WALL PAPER 





The age colorings and 
designs of. the season 
100 samples for 8 cents. 
L, DIAMENT & Co.,, 1624 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





“THE GRANGER” 7; 


Cire. 


FRUIT EVAPORATOR. 


family use Cheapest in 
market, $3.50, $6 and 10. 
EASTERN MFG. C0., 257 S. Sth St., PHILA., PA. 








When writing to advertisers, be sure to men- 


tion the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


DR. W. 


FE: full articulars 
> 
giving full ty rp. ee A 


itive radical cure 
ome. (Sealed) Book 


. S. RICE, Box 444 Sinithville, Bite rson Co.N 





VAPORATINC FRUIT 


Full treatise on improved methods, zee BO. 
fits and prices Free. AMERICAN MFEC.CO. 
Box 18. VA YNESBORO, PA. 
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THE CROPS OF THE WORLD. 


The Condition of The Crops. 

The Wheat Crop did not make as much im- 
provement in condition during May as had been 
reported or was expected. Returns to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture place the acreage of winter 
wheat at 87.8 as compared with that of last year, a 
reduction of 12.2 points. The States in which the 
principal decrease occurred were Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Kansas and California. In the three first- 
named States, the reduced acreage was caused 
mainly by the long-continued drouth of last fall 
and the extremely cold winter, and a considera- 
ble proportion of this acreage has been plowed 
up and sown to other crops. In Illinois this year’s 
area of winter wheat is but 74 as compared with 
98 a year ago; in Missouri it is 71 as against 87; and 
in Kansas 58 as compared with 98 last year. The 
condition of the winter wheat improved but 
slightly in May, being only 75.5 for an average of 
the whole country on June 1 as compared with 
75.30n May 1. In Ohio this year’s condition was 
90 as against 102 last year on the same date, a fall- 
ing off of 12 points; in Michigan it is 72 as com- 
pared with 99, a decrease of 27 points; in Indiana 
it is 81 as against 99,a decrease of 18 points; in Ili- 
nois 67 as against 98, a falling off of 31 points; in 
Missouri 74 as against 87, a decrease of 13 points; 
andin Kansas 47 as compared with 98, a decrease ot 
51 points June 1, this year, as compared with June 1, 
1892. In spring wheat there is also a falling off in 
area, which, this year, is 94 as compared with 
100.3 a year ago, the percentages of the principal 
wheat States comparing as follows: Minnesota 
9) as against 102 a year ago; Nebraska 100 as 
against 107; South Dakota 95 as against 118; North 
Dakota 96 as against 85; the total of these four 
States being 381 this year as against 412 a year ago. 
The condition of the spring wheat, while better 
than that of the winter crop, is but 86.4 as com- 
pared with 92.3 a year ago, a decrease of 5.9 points 
for this season. The condition of the principal 
spring wheat States compares as follows: Ne- 
braska 65 as against 93 a year ago; Minnesota 88 as 
against 90; Iowa 95 as against 91; South Dakota 59 
as against 95; North Dakota 92 in each year. The 
average per cent. of acreage for both spring and 
winter wheat for the whole country is 89.8 and its 
condition 78.8. The available stocks of wheat in 
the United States, Canada, Europe and afloat for 
Europe, on June 1 of this year, are given by Brad- 
street’s at 167,138,000 bushels, as compared with 
120,171,000 bushels on June 1, 1892, an increase of 
almost 47,000,000 bushels, or 40 per cent. as com- 
pared with June 1, 1892, and of 77,000,000 bushels, 
or 80 per cent. increase, as compared with June 1, 
1891. The stocks in Europe and afloat are given at 
400,000 bushels less than last year, while in the 
United States there are over 47,000,000 bushels 
more than were held a year ago, the total visible 
supply in this country being placed at almost 
90,000,000 bushels, the whole of which it is indi- 
cated will be carried over, July 1, into the new 
crop season. 

The Area Sown to oats throughout the country, 
as compared with last year, is 100.7,and the condi- 
tion, June 1, was 88.9, as against 88.5 on June 1, 
1892. This is below the average June returns fora 
series of years. It will be remembered that there 
would have been a larger acreage planted last 
year but for the fact that the season was distinctly 
unfavorable in many portions of the Ohio valley, 
where the contemplated increase was prevented 
by excessive rainfall. 

The Acreage of Rye this year, June 1, is given 
at 94.3 for the whole country, as compared with 
99.2 a year ago, a falling off of almost five per cent 
in acreage. The average condition this year is 
only 84.6, as compared with 91 a year ago, and this 
season’s condition is the lowest during a number 
of years. 

The Barley Crop is sown this season on a 
smaller acreage than in 1892, the per cent. of area 
being but 94.9, as compared with 102.3 last year. 
The condition of this year’s crop is also lower, 
being 88.3, as against 92.1 a year ago. 

—— 
Bright Prospects in North Dakota. 

The crops are all looking fine where they were 
properly sown, and the soil is in excellent condi- 
tion. Some pieces of wheat seeded in old stubble 
are poor, which should remind the farmer that 
what is worth doing at all is worth doing well. 
On the whole, there is less acreage sown to wheat 
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this season than last, but more barley, oats and 
millet. Grass is growing rapidly and there will 
be an excellent cut of hay again this year. Good 
showers and cool weather have strengthened 
wheat considerably, and had the effect to make it 
start well. Mixed farming is now a little more in 
vogue than formerly, but there is still plenty of 
room for more improvement in that direction. 


The farmers in Ransom county are getting into. 


good financial shape, and many are purchasing 
additional Jand. Money seems to be more plenti- 
ful with farmers than with the merchants, and 
the cultivator of the rich soil of North Dakota has 
a bright future in prospect. 
W. K. SMITH, Ransom Co., N. D. 
i 
The Acreage Planted to Cotton. 


The returns of the correspondents of the statis- 
tical division of the Department of Agriculture, 
June ist, show that over a large part of the cotton 
belt the germination and development of the 
plant have been retarded by cold weather and 
excessive rain, the latter also having the effect of 
retarding work and belating the crop. In some 
localities dry weather prevented successful plant- 
ing, so that much of the seed failed to come up, 
and it is reported that the second planting was, to 
a considerable extent, a failure. Along the Mis- 
sissippi and in low lands much injury was caused 
by overflows. In other localities early planting is 
assigned as a cause of the poor stands, while no 
inconsiderable injury from cutworms and lice is 
also reported. The prospect of a good crop in 
much of the cotton territory is, however, improv- 
ing, in consequence of more favorable weather. 

The average condition of the crop this year is 
given at 85.6 as compared with 85.9 a year ago, an 
improvement of but .3, and the different State 
averages compare as follows: Virginia 95 as 
against 79 last year; North Carolina 83 as against 
88; South Carolina 88 as to 91; Georgia 87 both 
years; Florida 98 as against 89; Alabama 82_as 
against 91; Mississippi 86 as against 91; Louisiana 
87 as against 82; Texas 82 as to 81; Arkansas 89 as 
to 75; and Tennessee 92 this year as compared 
with 90 a year ago. 

The returns show only a slight instead of a large 
increase of the acreage planted as compared with 
last year. A considerable reduction of the area 
actually planted resulted from river overflows. 
The average per cent. of area is given at 100.5 as 
compared with 83.5 a year ago, an increase of 17 
per cent. The State percentages of area in com- 
parison with last year’s acreage are as follows: 
Virginia 87 as compared with 73 a year ago; North 
Carolina 104 as against 76; South Carolina 104 as 
against 84; Georgia 102 as to 84; Florida 109 as to 
81; Alabama 100 as to 84; Mississippi 98 as to 85; 
Louisiana 101 as to 80; Texas 102 as to 85; Arkansas 
93 as to 82, and Tennessee 95 this year as compared 
with 83 on June 1, 1892. 

The annual report of the Commercial and Finan- 





cial Chronicle upon the cotton acreage has just 
been published and shows an increase of 7.29 per 
cent. in area, as compared with last year, although 
earnest efforts were made by representative men 
in various States, more particularly in Texas ana 
Arkansas, to induce farmers to reduce the acreage, 
stress being laid upon the possible danger from an 
opposite course. The aggregate addition to the 
area this year, however, has not been so heavy as 
the decline recorded last year. Although the 
early spring weather was favorable, and planting 
as a rule a little ahead of last year, the crop is 
considered a late one, varying in degree of Jate- 
ness, according to different sections, some dis- 
triets being much better advanced than others, 
The season, on the whole, has been notable for 
low temperature, and the month of May for low 
excessive precipitation. Cultivation has been kept 
up very satisfactorily all through the season in 
the Atlantic States. In Alabama and Texas there 
have been periods when work was interrupted, 
but fields at the beginning of June were in fine 
condition. Grass and weeds had a good start in 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas and Tennessee, 
and a material increase is reported in the general 
use of commercial fertilizers throughout the 
whole cotton growing area. A comparison of the 
acreage by States, this and last year, showing the 
per cent. of increase, is given as follows: 


Acreage. 








States. pce _ Tne. 
1893 1892 per Ct. 

North Carolina...... 1,002,885 899,000 112 
South Carolina...... 2,023,840 | 1,807,000 | 12° 
NPOODRIA ov ciccisscises 3,313,790 3,097,000 7 
yh. CC Se ar 240,300 178,000 | 35 
PS OO ae | 2,775,580 | 2,594,000 9 
Mississippi .......... | 2,806,650 2,673,000 5 
BGORIGIADR 0226s sae cc | 1,112,826 1,091,000 | 2 
Ee eee 4,142,880 3,836,000 | 8 
BPICRIBOR «65a 0 00 ewais Ali 1,374,000 $. 
Tennessee... ...<.... | 651,000 | 5 
Other States ......... 183,870 | 162,000 13} 

Total. ..............1 19,701,385 | 18,362,000 7.29 


a 
The Southern Sugar Crop. 

The Census bureau, in a preliminary statement 
compiled by Special Agent J. Hyde, gives the total 
production of cane sugar for the year ending May 
31, 1890, at 135,147 tons of 2,240 pounds each, valued 
at $12,829,824 on the plantation, an average value 
of four and one-fifth cents per pound. ‘The total 
production of merchantable cane molasses was 
25,398,954 gallons, valued at $8,076,575, or nearly 32 
cents per gallon to planters. As with rice, the 
sugar crop of 1889 was a short one, owing to 
drouth, the crop of the following season, 1890-91, 
amounting to 219,415 long tons, while the 1891-92 
crop was only 163,350 tons. Almost the entire cane 
sugar crop is grown in Louisiana, the harvest 
gathered from Texas, Florida and Mississippi 
combined, amounting to only 4,482 tons, of which 
Texas produces 4,000 tons, Florida not quite 400 


(Continued on Page 427.) 








that some houses always 


You have noticed sce te ,need repainting; 


faded. 


Others always look bright, clean, fresh. 


The owner of the first 


‘“‘economizes” with “cheap” mixed paints, etc.; the second paints with 


Strictly Pure White Lead. 


The first spends three times as much for paint in five years, and his build- 


ings never look as well, 


Almost everybody knows that good paint can Only be had by using 
strictly pure White Lead. The difficulty is lack of care in selecting it. The 
following brands are strictly pure White Lead, ‘‘Old Dutch’’ process; they 
are standard and well known—established by the test of years: 


** ANCHOR” (Cincinnati) 


‘“ KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 


‘‘ ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsb’gh) ‘‘ FAHNESTOCK”’ (Pittsburgh) 


*“* ATLANTIC ” (New York) 
«‘BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) 
*“‘ BRADLEY ”’ (New York) 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York) 

** COLLIER ”’ (St. Louis) 

** CORNELL ” (Buffalo) 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT ” (New York) 


‘* LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

** MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 

**RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

**SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 

** SHIPMAN ” (Chicago) f 
**SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 
**ULSTER’” (New York) 

** UNION ’’ (New York) 


For any color (other than white) tint the Strictly Pure White Lead with 
National Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, and you will 
have the best paint that it is possible to put on a building. 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. rat Pee 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 


tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO,., 


1 Broadway, New Yorke 
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THE GROPS OF YHE WORKD. 
iliiaiais praise Page 426.) 


tons, and Mississippi less than four tons. The 
Louisiana sugar season generally begins early in 
October, and there were 645 licensed producers of 
sugar cane who received a bounty during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1892. Florida and Texas each 
jad 15 licensed producers. Only a small quantity 
of the cane sugar made tested less than 80 de- 
grees, and more than 75 per cent. of it tested above 
a0 degrees. The production was short, owing to 
unfavorable weather, and the overflow of the 
Mississippi, which damaged some plantations. 
The total area of cane under cultivation in the 
United States is 253,000 acres, of which almost 
40,000 aeres are reserved for seed, the net area of 
production for market being 214,000 acres. The 
average yield of sugar per acre of cane grown 
during the season of 1891-92 was 298.6 pounds, 
while the yield per ton of cane was 115.9 pounds. 
In Louisiana very considerable improvements 
have been made in sugar houses during the past 
two years, new machinery of the latest and im- 
proved pattern has been put in, many factories 
have been remodeled, and in some cases almost 
entirely rebuilt. These improvements are attrib- 
uted to the payment of the bounty, which has 
stimulated interest in the industry. 


<> 


More Competitors for American Cotton.—In 
the AGRICULTURIST for May, Page 310, we referred 
to the increase of cotton culture in Egypt, and 
to its possible development in the Congo basin of 
Central Africa. It now appears that the crop is 
firmly established in British East Africa, where 
200 acres have been grown for several seasons, 
yielding an average of 400 pounds per acre, or 
more than twice the average yield in the United 
States. The plant is not killed during the win- 
ter, and produces abundantly for three years in 
succession. The climate during the growing and 
picking season is characterized by intervals of 
moderate rainfall, and appears to be free from 
incidents injurious to the plant. Labor is cheap, 
abundant and efficient, and it is stated that at the 
currant rate of wages for field laborers, immi- 
grants from India can be easily obtained. Sam- 
ples from the Wattu crop were ranked by the Man- 
chester (England) Chamber of Commerce as a sub- 
stitute for the long staple Sea Island cotton. 
tonresembling Rough Peruvian has also been sent 
to England by the Governor of British Honduras, 
which was valued in Liverpool at nine cents per 
pound for spinning purposes, but if, as seemed 
likely. it should prove suitable for admixture 
with wool, it would be worth about 11} cents. 
These are points that it will be well for American 
cotton growers to keep informed upon, as indicat- 
ing other sources of supply that may seriously 
interfere with the foreign demand for American 
cotton in the not distant future. 





The Benefits of the Beet Sugar Industry are 
felt by the State (or government), and by the peo- 
ple at large, as well as by the farmers. Without 
such an industry we doubt whether Germany and 
France would be the first-class powers in Europe 
that they now are. As a source of revenue and 
means of sustaining a large population, it stands 
unrivaled. Over $45,000,000 of revenue was raised 
from beets in France last year. In Germany the 
amount was much larger. Intense cultivation re- 
quires double the amount of labor, while it gives 
three times the products of labor. The land which 
formerly gave 14 to 16 bushels of wheat per acre in 
Germany now yields from 28 to 30 bushels per acre. 
Allowing ten bushels per acre for cost of growing, 
in the first ease, the excess of five bushels, selling 
at 70 cents, gives a profit of $3.50 per acre, while 
the excess of profit in the latter case is $12.60. The 
increased benefit done the land through such 
tillage and the spent pulp fed back on the land is 
equally as beneficial, for we see that while we ex- 
port dressed beef and live stock to Great Britain 
for food, we never send them to Germany or 
France. In fact, we suspect that if the industrial 


disease spread over our land was properly diag- 
nosed, it would be found we are tilling too much 
jand—wasting our forces by diffusion, when they 
night be concentrated upon those lines where we 
have ‘natural advantages, and which require in- 
tense cultivation. 


O. K. LAPHAM, Staunton, Va. 
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Evaporated Fruits. 


No industry on the farm pays as well as the use 
of an Evaporator, and great interest is now mani- 
fested in the subject by wide awake farmers. 

Peaches, which would otherwise decay under 
the trees, if evaporated would bring a price per 
pound which places this class of fruit in the cata- 
logue of the highest-priced fruit luxuries. Evap- 
orated apples, at 10e per pound, wholesale, makes 
a bushel of windfalls worth 80c if evaporated. 

There is big money in it. 





For simplicity in operation, economy in fuel, the 
fine quality of its product, and for the machine 
itself, we call particular attention to the American 
Fruit Evaporator, manufactured by the American 


Manufacturing Company, Waynesboro, Pennsyl- | 


vania, cut of which herewith appears. It has a 
world-wide reputation for drying or evaporating 
fruits, berries, tea, coffee, cocoa, corn, cocoanut, 
ete. It is cheap and first-class in every way. The 
furnace burns wood or coal and regulates the heat 
itself automatically. 

For more detailed information our readers who 
are interested should write the manufacturers 
as above. 
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PERMANENTLY. 


CURED fa PAY. 


No Pay until Cured. 
WE REFER YOU TO 4,000 PATIENTS. 
; NO OPERATION. 

NO DETENTION 

WS FROM BUSINESS. 
e-~ For Circulars and Bank References, 
address any of our offices. 
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Are WARRANTED to be 
strictly first-class in material 
and construction, to be the best 
regulated, and to produce more 
power than any other steel mill made. 


THE ECLIPSE WIND MILL 
the Original Self-regulating Wood Wheel. 
Pumps,Tanks, &c. Send for Catalogue and Prices, 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & C0., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Pot-CGrown Strawberries. 


Selected varieties for family and market should be 
planted in July or August, in order to get good results the 
following season. Handsome catalogue, with latest infor- 
mation as to varieties and culture ready July Ist, Free. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 
53d YEAR.) 


-ATTENTION= 


Market Gardeners, Truck Farmers, Fruit 
Growers, and Stockmen. 


600,000 ACRES OF LAND FOR SALE. 


In ieee to suit purchasers, from 40 Acres upwards. 
Situated on the line of the 
MOBILE & OHIO RAILROAD 
—— IN THE STATES OF — 
Alabama and Mississippi. 


Unexcelled for the production of Early Veget- 
ables and Fruit, 


MILD CL hres PURE W. aa ABSOLU TE 
HEALTHFULNESS AN ZASY ACCESS 
TO THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD. 











Low rates of freight, quick transit, ventilated and 
refrigerator cars, and all modern facilities for handling 


the business. 
Write for Full Information, Maps, etc., to HENRY 


FONDE, President of Alabama Land and Devel- 
opment Co., Mobile, Ala. or to F. W. GREENE. 
General Agent Passenger and Land Department Mobile 
& Ohio Railroad, 108 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


MPERIAL 


LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


OF TACOMA, WASH. 
First-Class Investment Securities. 
Write for [Monthly Lists. 



















ARRANTED BENNETT’S IMPROVED 
Practical tum: TUMP> PULLER 
Puuer made. Sent anywhereinthe JU, 8. 


On Three Days Trial. 
On runners. Workéd by 2men. 
LIFTS 20 To 50 TONS. 
Five sizes, Price, to $70. 
Circulars free, Man’f’d by 
H. L. BENNETT, 


Westerville, O. 













ROOFS 


DIXON'S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 


Water will rnn from it pure andclean. It coversdouble 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or jive 
times longer. + ually useful for anyiron work. Send for 
circulars. JO8, DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N.J 
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“LISTEN TO THE” tale of 
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FLORIDA Profit and loss. Ad- @ 
vantages and draw © 
backs in our monthly ‘*Florida Homeseeker,” ° 
telling of an ideal township and climate. High, ° 
healthful land. Freedom from Frosts, Swamps 
and Malaria, 25 clear lakes oO 
Cheap homes sold on #1. 00 (and up) per month © 
installments. oO 
Cheap transportation to settlers and prospectus. © 
Cheap and good Hotel board. Free boating, ete. 
Oranges, Lemons and Pineapples our 
Staples. 
Summer is here delightful. No negroes, no liquor 
Sample paper free. Hundreds buying. Write now. 
ROSBY, Editor, Avon Park, Fla. 
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ay ny s, Rheumatis 

Kidney, [toon Berrounan 
Chronic Diseases Cured b 
——— Greatestinven 








tion known. Circulars Free. 77 page book describ 
ing treatment. 10cents. Prof. 3. Lib toveatin Ta. 


If you want to buy a strictly first- 
class outfit at low figures, address 
The w.c. LEFFEL co. 
GreenmouatAv.SPRINGFIELD,0O. 


$20. PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT. 











Sold to farmers direct. No Agents. 
btu CHEMICAL WORKS, York, Pa. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIMES. 
ee ee 
Prize Articles on Evaporating 

Fruits and Vegetables—Fifty Dollars Offered 
for Statements of Experience.—A commendable 
practice which is yearly assuming larger propor- 
tions is the preservation of fruits, vegetables, etc., 
by drying. Great progress has been made in the 
methods and apparatus employed. But the aver- 
age farmer, gardener and fruit grower is still 
quite ignorant of these new processes, and con- 
tinue the old fashioned system. But millions of 
dollars worth of these perishable products are 
still wasted that might be marketed in dried form, 
and yield a fair profit where now there is no 
income at all. To this end, it is essential that 
the people should know just what is being done 
by modern evaporating and just how it is being 
done. What is needed, is the actual experience of 
those who make a practice of evaporating fruits 
and vegetables. The theories of those who have 
had no experience are apt to be misleading in 
such matters, while the information set forth by 
interested manufacturers of evaporating appara- 
tus is not always reliable. 

To draw out the practical experience of success- 
ful evaporators, which is the safest guide, the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST offers $50 in prizes for 
the best articles on this subject. The papers to be 
submitted should describe the writers’ beginning 
in the work of evaporation, the plans and outfit 
adopted at the start, and should then give the 
changes and methods that have led up to the 
writers’ present success. The receipts and ex- 
penses should be given in detail, what crops were 
evaporated, when and where they were sold, and 
at what prices, and how they were prepared or 
packed for market. This phase of the subject is 
specially important, for what use is it to evapo- 
rate our surplus unless the product can be turned 
into eash. Photographs, sketches, ete., of the 
appliances and apparatus employed should accom- 
pany the manuscripts. 

= 
Farmers in Agricultural Offices. 

A curious resolution was adopted by the Colo- 
rado State grange, at its recent annual session 
as follows: 

“We 1ecommend the enforcement of the law 
which requires that at least one-half of the mem- 
bers of the State Board of Agriculture shall be 
actual farmers.” 

It is a severe commentary on the administration 
of affairs when such a law is required, and still 
worse that its enforcement should have to be 
demanded. 

A State Board of Agriculture should be a repre- 
sentative body of the most progressive farmers 
and agricultural scientists that the state contains, 
as it is usually charged with the general oversight 
of the state’s work in promoting her agricultural 
interests. 

We may infer from this Colorado law and vote 
that in that state the Board of Agriculture has 
come to be regarded as a political plaything, and 
that at least one-half of its members may be poli- 
ticians or anything but farfners. Probably the 
farmers of the Centennial state are themselves to 
blame for the enactment of such a law, and prob- 
ably are partly responsible also for the public 
sentiment which rendered it possible. The law 
also stands as a striking instance of the lack of 
respect shown to our foundation industry by the 
general public. If our farmers had not fallen into 
the habit of deprecating their own business, we 
never should have seen a law that practically says 
that for the State Board of Agriculture to do the 
best work, half its members should be something 
else than farmers. 

We suggest that instead of calling for the 
enforcement of the present law, the Colorado 
grange insist upon striking out this qualifying 
clause and see to it that their State Board is com- 
posed of the men whose experience, education 
and observation render them best adapted to 
make the Board a distinct power for good. 

te 

Dehorning Cattle.—The Province of Ontario, 
Canada, appointed a commission to investigate 
the advisability of dehorning cattle. After much 
observation and correspondence in all parts of 
North America, the committee reports that it 
seems to be established beyond reasonable doubt 
that dehorning, by effecting a change in the dispo- 
sition of the animal, greatly increases its market 








value, besides enabling the owner to handle his 
stock with greater ease, economy and safety. In 
the case of steers raised for the export trade, the 
owner is enabled to feed loose in large stables, 
and to adopt improved methods of saving manure, 
and, as the unruly disposition is thus largely 
subdued, less food is required to bring the animal 
to a prime condition. The stock can also be cared 
for by fewer men. On the English market the 
buyers give about $5 per head more for dehorned 
cattle, because they are not bruised by the horns 
of their companions, and because they put on 
flesh better. All the evidence, in fact, goes to 
show that the possession of horns by cattle, in 
addition to causing cruel and prolonged suffering, 
means a loss in the aggregate of hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars to the farmers of this country. 


Sugar Producers to Hold a National Conven- 
tion at Chicago, August 16th.—A largely attended 
meeting of the Sugar and Rice-planters’ Union 
was held at New Iberia, La.,onJune7th. Arrange- 
ments were perfected for obtaining complete and 
accurate statistics of the sugar and rice crops of 
the country. The proposed United States Sugar 
Producers’ Convention, suggested by the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, was discussed at length, and 
on motion of John T. White, of Lakeside Planta- 
tion, Banyou Teche, Jeanerette Post-Office, La., it 
was voted: 

“Resolved, That the president of this Union, in 
conjunction with the president of the Louisiana 
Sugar Planters’ Association, issue a call to the 
agricultural commissioners of each State wherein 
is produced sugar from cane, sorghum, maple, or 
beet, requesting them to appoint delegates to a 
United States Sugar Convention, to assemble in 
Chicago on August 16th next, then and there to 
take such action in regard to the sugar industry 
as in their judgment the circumstances demand. 
No person is to be appointed a delegate who is not 
actively engaged in the production of domestic 
sugar. The delegation from Louisiana shall con- 
sist of twenty-five delegates, the aforesaid presi- 
dent to be a member thereof.” 

The time is so short that the Commissioner or 
Secretary of Agriculture of each State should at 
once appoint delegates to this convention from 
the prominent producers of sugar crops in his 
State, be they cane, sorghum, beet, or maple. 
Nearly every State in the Union grows one or 
more of these sugar-producing plants. Every such 
State should be represented at the proposed con- 
vention, which may be fraught with immense 
good to the whole country, and to farmers in par- 
ticular, if its counsels are governed by patriotic 
motives and a sincere desire to promote the best 
welfare of the agricultural interests of the coun 
try. What the sugar-producing interests need is 
less politics and more coéperation between sugar 
producers. They have only to unite in a proper 
manner to compel all political parties to heed 
their reasonable demands. 





A New Experiment Station will soon be in 
active operation on the non-irrigated plains of 
Eastern Colorado, at Cheyenne Wells. This will 
be the first general experiment station in the 
semi-arid region. In such a location, the possi- 
bilities of the new station are unlimited. Its field 
of research will be extensive, and many of the 
results will doubtless be of very great value to 
the drouthy lands in Colorado and Kansas. 


Classes of Wealth Producers.—In this age, the 
majority of single products are produced by great 
numbers of men, and one cannot say, in a literal 
sense, that any one man produces any one thing. 
According to W. M. Mallock, in the North Ameri- 
can Review, the same number of men who, inéhe 
United States, in the year 1840, produced wealth 
to the value of $1,000,000,000 per year, are producing 
this present year wealth to the value of $2,300,000,- 
000. In proportion to the number of producers, 
the product has been more than doubled, while if 
the inquiry is earried back to 1,800, the then pro- 
duct is now trebled. This increase in the produe- 
tivity of the same number of producers must be 
due to some cause or causes which are in operation 
now, and which were not in @peration then. 
These causes are scientific invention and disecov- 
ery, andimproved methods of dividing and apply- 
ing labor. These improvements are not the work 
of chance, or of nature, but have been brought 
about by the deliberate and persistent action of a 
few men, and the millions said to be due to the 
improvements, are really due to these men by 
whom the improvements were introduced. These 
men, who are a very small minority, correspond, 
broadly speaking, with the wealthier classes, and 


. 


a; 





out of every hundred million dollars produced jn 
the United States to-day, these men produce at 
least $66,000,000. Instead of the riches of the few 
being taken from the products of the many, the 
present competence of the many is takeu from 
the products of the few, who produce the whole of 
the wealth which they enjoy, and also every 
increase of wealth, which is, year by year, enjoyed 
by the many. Labor is the industrial exertion of 
asingle man on some single piece of work only, 
Ability is the industrial exertion of a single man 
which affects simultaneously the labor of many 
men, multiplying and improving the results of it 
in each case. There is an inventive ability and an 
ability of enterprise. Capital is the economically 
saved creation of past ability. Interest is the 
sum paid by ability for the use of capital to the 
owners of capital. That labor plays a subordinate 
part in production in no way casts aslur on the 
general qualities of the laborer. Wealth is not 
the measure of a man, and many a laborer may be 
far superior as aman to the man on whose indus- 
trial ability he is absolutely dependent as a 
laborer. He should not long remain thus depend. 
ent, but by codperation should gain ability to man- 
age his share of the world’s work, if necessary to 
social freedom. But an accurate study of the 
daily work of the world will show tbat the few, 
however inferior morally, produce the larger part 
of the wealth of the modern world; that wealth 
is not, as commonly said, the result of social labor 
only, but is the result of social labor multiplied 
by ability; and whatever claims the public may 
have on the wealth of the minority, that claim 
cannot be sustained on the ground that the public 
has produced this wealth; for the minority as a 
body have not only produced the whole of it, but a 
vast amount besides, which the publie has already 
appropriated. 


Hawaiian Workmen.— ‘vile large sugar plant- 
atious on the Hawaiian Islands require more 
workmen than the native population ean furnish, 
as they employ 20,000 laborers, of whom 9,379 are 
Japanese and Chinese under contract. Altogether, 
there are 30,000 Asiaties living on the Islands. In 
addition, many Hawaiians, Portuguese, and others, 
are employed for various kinds of work, mostly as 
Several plantations 
For one-fifth of 


month, or as day laborers. 
are worked on the share system. 
the sugar made from the cane, a smail planter 
leases a part of a plantation and agrees to plow, 
plant and cultivate and harvest the crop, paying 
for his tools and labor from advances made by the 
landlord, to be deducted from the one-fifth share 
of the crop. This is very similar to the plan on 
which the Southern negroes work the American 
cotton plantations. 


Increase of Tile Drainage. — The agricultural 
value of comparatively level land is greatly 
enhanced in moist districts, and in irrigated 
regions, by a thorough system of underdrainage. 
Tile seems to best answer the purpose. For up- 
wards of a half century in Ameriea, and for more 
than a century in Europe, actual use on farms has 
shown that tile drainage advances the progress of 
agriculture more than any other one improvement 
where the cost is considered. The United States 
now has more than 2,500 drain-tile factories in 
operation. Many of these tile factories have been 
enlarged to meet the increasing demand, until the 
turning out of more than a million tile annually 
is the usual output of a single factory. Some 
establishments make five million drain-tiles per 
year. The industry has, at least, 100,000 workmen 
making the tile, and about 150,000 men surveying, 
digging drains and laying the tile, which so con- 
trol the soil moisture that a good crop is certain 
in either flood or drouth. 


American Berkshire Association.—Al] records 
of registry or transfer of Berkshire swine later 
than March 1, 1892, will be affected by the new 
schedule of fees, which, after the first year, adds 
a penalty of $1 or $1.10 for each additional 12 
months, or fraction thereof, which is allowed to 
elapse before the registration of the animal. For 
transfers, the penalty is 25 cents additional after 
the first six months. Only such animals as are 
recorded in the American Berkshire Record are 
eligible to compete for the $1,000 in cash prizes, 
offered by the Association for exhibits made at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition, to be held in 
Chicago, in 1893. 
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The Literary Revolution. 


The Literary Revolution has saved American book buyers 
mnillions of dollars in the cost of their books. Its methods: the 
codperation of book buyers, securing cost of manufacture; direct 
sales, no agents, booksellers or other middlemen. Descriptive 
pamphlet, 32 pages, sent free on request. Mention this paper. 


A Pretty Surprise. 
Longfellow’s Evangeline, in large type, 45 fine illustrations, on 
fine and heavy paper, richly bound in blue and white and silver 
and gold—for 19 cents, postage 6 cts.—usual price $1.00 to 
$1.50. Sold at about cost of manufacture by the 100,000, because 
pretty books in the hands of pleased customers are our best adver- 
tisements. Evangeline, eithout illustrations, paper covers, 4 cts, 


More ‘Surprise’? Bargains. 


We offer, also, the following, which represent different styles 
in which we issue a large number of the world’s best books; 
prices cover only about cost of manufacture by the 100,000: 

J. Fenimore Cooper’s “The Pilot,” cloth, 2O0c., postage, 8c. 


Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” half morocco, gilt top, 3dc,. postage, Ic. 
“ Herodotus,” in Ancient Classics for English Readers, cloth,"10c., post., 4c 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin—5 cts. 

Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” complete, in this type, 
cheap paper bound, for 5 cents, post-paid; the same in cloth, 
10 cents, postage 7 cents. 

A fine edition, in this type, excellent paper, print- 
ing and cloth binding, 25 cents, postage, 10 cents; 
or in nalf morocco, gilt top 40 cents, postage, 10c. 


Great Handy Cyclopedias. 


Alden’s Cyclopedia of History. Illustrated. Completein 2 volumes, of 
about 1.000 pages, nonpareil type. The set in cloth, 80c., half morocco, 


$1.00, postage, 20c. Issued also in 6 volumes, in strong manilla bind- . 


ing, price for the set. post-paid, 75c. 

Alden’s Cyclopedia of Natural History. Profusely illustrated. In 2 vol- 
umes, of about 1,000 pages, nonpareil type. The set in cloth, 80c., half 
morocco, $1.00, postage, 20c. Issued also in 6 volumes, in strong 
manilla binding, price, post-paid, 75c. 

4 Oo C will secure by mail, pe coma a@ specimen manilla 
ents volume, 160 pages, of either Cyclopedia, by which 
you can judge of the character of the remainder of the work. 

Wonderful books in the amount of the most interesting and 
valuable knowledge given for a little money. Their equivalent 
cannot be had elsewhere under ten times the cost. 

In The Cyclopedia of History you have ancient history back to 
B.c. 5004, and modern history down to 1892. Every nation of 
the earth,(except the United States which is to form an inde- 
pendent volume), is treated in its alphabetical order and de- 
scribed in its physical aspects as well as historically, so you have 
the equivalent of a book of travels round the world. 

In the Natural History you have the most complete, popular, 
and at the same time thoroughly scientific, work ever compiled 
for general use. Nearly every beast, bird, or other creature, in 
earth, air or water, living or extinct, known to science, is de- 
scribed, and thousands of them are illustrated. 


Great Histories. 


D’Aubigne, J. H. Merle, D.D. History of the Reformation, with numerous 


illustrations. Cloth, $1.10, postage, 40c. 
Froude, James Anthony. Historical Essays. Cloth, 26c., postage, 9c. 


—History of the Knights Templars. Cloth, 15c., postage, 3c. 
Hume, David. History of England. Six volumes bound in three, octavo 


pica type. Cloth, $3.00, postage, 80c. 
Green, John Richard. History of the English People, octavo, double col- 


umn. Cloth, 65c., postage, 20c. . 
Grote, George. History of Greece, complete in 4 volumes, 12mo. Cloth, 


$2.25, postage, 48c. 

Guizot. History of Civilization in Europe. Cloth, 25c., postage, 8c. _ 

Prescott, Wm. H. History of the Conquest of Peru. Two volumes in one, 
8vo, long primer type, illustrated. Cloth, $1.00, postage, 16c. 

~—The Conquest of Mexico. With a Preliminary View of the Ancient 
Mexican Civilization, and the Life of the Conqueror, Hernando Cortés, 
2 volumes, 12mo, long primer type, $1.25, postage, 24c. 

Green’s England is the best; this is the larger, not the 
‘‘shorter” work. Grote’s Greece, also, is the best, and fabu- 
lously cheap. Hume’s England is extra large type, same as 
Harper’s $12.00 edition. Prescott’s Works, also, are large type. 


The Encyclopedia 
Britannica, $20.00 


Now ready, large type, the last (9th) edition, over 
20,500 pages, 10,000 illustrations and 200 maps. 
Specimen pages free. Don’t be humbugged into buy- 
ing any ‘‘slaughterized” edition, or into paying dou- 
ble price on “catch ” installment schemes. 


Please mention this paper 
when you write. 








Book-lovers find ‘‘a literary gold mine” in each new issue of 
our Catalogue of choice books, which is published monthly, 
128 pages, and sent for a 2-cent stamp. Mention this paper. 


World’s Best Books. 


Fabulously cheap for such excellent editions; nearly 
all in this or larger type, always fine paper and excel- 
lent cloth or half morocco, gilt top binding. 

The style and quality of most of the following are represented 
by Cooper’s ‘‘'The Pilot”; those marked with an asterisk (*) 
are in cloth and aiso in half morocco gilt top, like Scott’s 
Ivanhoe; see under ‘‘ More ‘Surprise’ Bargains”; prices are 
for cloth, or 15 cents higher for half morocco. 

15 cents, postage 4c, Cooper’s The Red Rover 


Esop’s Fables, illustrated —The Water-Witch 
Vathek, by Win. Beckford . —Wing and Wing 
urke on the Sublime and Beautiful | _ 

Undine, by Fouque —The Pathander 
Sam Slick, by Halliburton —Last of the M hi 
The Scarlet Letter. Hawthorne eee 
Tom Brownat Rugby. Hughes —The pT oe 
The Manliness of Christ. Hughes *_The Pilot’ 
ardor Bye ty Aiea *Dickens’ Child’s Histor 7 of England 
Ready Reckoner and Log Book oan lice eee eareemen 
Prince Otto, by R. L. Stevenson Hannibal, Cesar & Cromwell, Lives 
P ae Gazetteer of any State] *Lamb's Essays of Elia, complete 

ite r A . 
Haggard’s King Solomon’s Mines Milton’s Paradise Lost 

29 cents, postage 9c. 


cone tae y of the Lake 

e ngton. C 3 

Seen. Cee. ene Classic Poems, second series 
*Ebers’ An Egyptian Princess 


18 cents, postage 5c. 7 ; 
Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship | {lvanhoe, by Sir Walter Scott 
Hawvhorne’s Grandfather’s Chair elf Help, by Samuel Smiles 
John Stuart Mill on Liberty 
McCarthy's History of Ireland 30 cents, postage 9c. 
oldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield Baring-Gould’s L l; 
Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures eee Prop oy nigra 
*Young Folks’ History of Scotland Baron Munchausen’s Adventures 
Tour of the World in 80 Days Classic Comedies: Goldsmith, Sheri- 
Richardson’s Choice of Books dan, Jonson 
Stanley’s Emin Pasha Expedition Cotese Classics, Confucius, etc. 
awson’ 
20 cents, postage 5c. on’s Story of Earth and Man 


*Robinson Crusoe 
Famous American Humorists Dumas’ Twenty Years After 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 


Ebers’ Uarda. A Romance 
Cushing’s Parliamentary Manual ;George Eliot’s Adam Bede 
Irvying’s Crayon Papers *Chas. Kingsley’s Hypatia 
Mann’s Thoughts for a Young Man Footprints of the Creator. Miller 
*Prescott’s Miscellanies ~The Scottish Chiefs. Porter 
Ruskin’s Crown of Wild Olives Thaddeus ot Warsaw. Porter 
—Ethics of the Dust Children of the Abbey. Roche 
Lubbock’s The Pleasures of Life Charms of Good Conversation, gilt 

Views Afoot, by Bayard Taylor 


28 cents, postage 7c. -Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
*Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles “Wide Wide World. Warner 
heat 3 deer gene a ook *Wood’s Natural History, illustrated 


Old Mam/selles Secret, Maritt 32 cents, postage 10c. 
rederick the Great. Mulhbac *John Halifax, Gentleman 
The Poetical Speaker - *Chas. Kingsley’s Westward Ho! 
Mg tt at ee. Hughes. Milton’s Prose Works 
n Education. erbert Spencer s ) 
#20,000 Leagues Under the Sea The Old Red Sandstone. Miller 
35 cents, postage 10c. 


25 cents, postage “e. *Hamerton’s Intellectual Life 
Bacon's Essays and Locke on the Un-| *Hughes’ Tom Brown at Oxford 
derstanding | Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War 
“Baring Gould 's Curious Myths of the) *Smith’s Bible Dictionary 

q e Ages 
*Beecher’s Lectures to Young Men 40 cents, postage 10c. 
Schonberg-Cotta Family | Am, Patriotism; famous speeches 
Drummond’s Tropical Africa * Auerbach’s On the Heights 
—Natural Law in the Spiritual World| *Lorna Doone. Blackmore 
Epictetus, translated by Rolleston Burns’ Poetical Works, octavo 
Geikie’s Entering on Life Emerson's Essays, complete 
Life of Goldsmith. Irving Eminent Women. James Parton 
*Guizot’s History of Civilization Hutson’s History French Literature 
Hawthorne’s Mosses from Old Mange| Masson’s French-English Dictionary 
*Koran of Mohammed, translated Plutarch’s Lives 
Pick. The Talmud, What It Is Moore’s Poetical Works. octavo 
—Apocryphal Life of Jesus Vanity Fair. Thackeray 
Shakespearean Quotations Confessions of St. Augustine 
Spencer’s Data of Ethics Zahner’s German-English Dictionary 
Testimony of the Rocks. Miller 


Gulliver’s Travels. Dean Swift 
50 cents, postage 12c. 


oe beige of a , 
Cag ot ee iow a ome *Carlyle’s French Revolution 
Japan; A Sailor’s Visit. Cook 


Todd’s Student’s Log : 
Planetary end Shelter Worlds Florian’s Fables, illustrated 
Geikie’s Life of Christ 


Lalla Rookh. Thos. Moore 
*Headley’s Washington and His Gen- 








Zenobia, or the Fall of Palmyra - 
sean @ = Comms Flag 5 Allen pres 
ans Anderson’s Fairy Tales *_Na 
—Napoleon and His Marshals 
Classic Poems, first series Scott’s Poetical Works. octavo 
27 cents, postage 8c. Icelandic Discoverers of America 


Wallace’s The Repose in Egypt 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainment -—The Land of the Pueblos 
*Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronte Whitefield’s Life and Sermons 
*Bulwer’s Last Days of Pompeii 


*Farrar’s Early Days of Christianity 
9 e 
Oxford Teachers’ Bibles. 

‘With References, Concordance and Helps. Size, closed, 554 by 7% inches, 
by 15¢ inches thick. 1,336 pages, besides maps. We bindin two styles: 
Limp black silk cloth, red edges. 90c.; French Seal, Divinity Circuit, 
round corners, gilt edges, $1.80, postage, 18c. 

Size of type shown by theselines. Beyond comparison the 
cheapest Bibles sold, and always found amaenete Cir- 
cular describing finer and higher priced Bibles sent free. 


A B k supplied; lowest prices ever known. 
ny oOo 82-page pamphlet sent free, or 128- 


page catalogue for 2-cents. Not sold by dealers—order direct. 





JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 57 Rose St., New York. 
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MAELERS OF BUSINESS. 
The Champion Pe Agriculturist 
Club-Raiser. 


We present herewith an excellent portrait of 


Mr. Garret M. Vanness, Morris Co., 


Vanness was born oceans 15th, 1811, and has |; 


> 





GARRET M. VANNESS. 
been a reader of, and club-raiser for, the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST from its first number, having 
secured over 2,000 subscribers. Of all of these, he 
has kept a careful record, which he guards and 
treasures highly. So fully convinced was he that 
any intelligent farmer who reads the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST for an entire year will receive 
full equivalent for the subscription price that he 
never hesitated to advance the amount of the 
subscription for the members of his clubs. He is 
one of the most successful and honored farmers of 
Morris County, N. J., and whenever business calls 
him to New York City he never omits to makea 
visit to what he calls “ The dear old AGRICULTUR- 
Ist.” At the ripe age of 82, he is more bright and 
vigorous than many a man 20 years younger. He 
attributes his success to regularity and temper- 
ance in all things, and to the invigorating influence 
of the outdoor life of the farmer. 
— a 

Personal, Commercial and Agricultural. 

A Salary, with expenses paid, will come handy 
to any one who is now out of employment, espe- 
cially where no previous experience is required to 
get the position. If you want a position, see ad- 


vertisement on third cover page headed, ‘A 
Chance to Make Money.” 





American Jersey Cattle Club.—Mr. J. J. Hem- 
ingway, Secretary of the Club, 8 West 17th St., 
New York City, informs us that Volume XL. of the 
Herd Register contains entries of 6,500 animals 
and is now ready for distribution, free to members 
on application, and $1 to non-members. 





To Cane Growers.—The attention of our readers 
is called to the advertisement of the Blymer Iron 
works Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, which appears in 
this issue. Their Victor and Niles Mills and Cook 
Evaporators for Sugar Cane and Sorghum, have 
for many years been looked upon as Standard 
Machinery, in all sections of the world where cane 
is grown. 





New Headquarters for Scott’s Emulsion. — 
Messrs. Scott and Bowne, makers of Scott’s Emul- 
sion and other specialties have removed from No. 
132 S. Fifth Av. to the new and magnificent Scott 
and Bowne Building on New Chambers, Pearl and 
Rose Streets, New York City. The twelve story 
structure is one of the handsomest in America, and 
is a credit to this enterprising fern. 





A New Departure.—Messrs. W. S. Powell & Co., 
one of the most enterprising firms manufacturing 
fertilizers in Baltimore, have taken a good depart- 
ure in their line of trade by starting at Annapolis 
Junction, in Howard county, half way between 


(Continued on Page 431.) 
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. Daughter tells me, 
Powder 
Cleans and washes with such ease, 
That it lightens household labor, making restful times like 
these. 


Every day her praise grows louder; Even I admit at last, 
That the 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


Has improved upon the past. 
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What the steam car is to the traveler, and the mowing machine is 
to the farmer, GoLp Dust is to the housekeeper—a modern means of 
saving time, strength and money. Sold everywhere. 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 
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THE ROCK  1OLANO PLOW COMPANY, 
Rock Island, Illinois. Mention this paper. 
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There is a constantly increasing demand among farmers <#. 
and stock-raisers for a strong, practical and cheap iron Fence 
post. Wire cannot be kept from loosening on wooden posts 
as soon as the wood softens or the — rot away and break 
the wire down. , The Anchor Fence Post is practically 
indestructible, can be used with any style of wire and is more easily put up 
than are other posts. Write for circulars and information to the 
ANCHOR POST CO., 5th Ave. and 42nd Street, New York City. 








TOBACCO USERS SMILE SOMETIMES 


when told how tobacco hurts them; sometimes 
they don’t, because shattered nerves, weak eyes, 
chronic catarcrh, lost manhood tell the story. If 
you are a tobacco user, want to quit, post your- 
self about NO-TO-BAC, the wonderful, harmless, 
guaranteed tobacco-habit cure, by sending for 
Book titled: ‘Don’t Tobacco Spit and Smoke 
your Life Away,” mailed free. Druggists sell NO- 
TO-BAC.—Ad. THE STERLING REMEDY CO., 

Box 754, Indiana Mineral Springs, Ind. 












CATALOGUE 


F245. 00 
$55.00 
R $8. oo 

5.00 


Mention AMERICAN AGRICULTUBIST. 
FAIR 
GOOD 
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BUY of .. Pecan rns SAVE Middleman’s pars. $7 5.00 
aa ice sexpenses. Buggies, Phaetons, Surreys, Wagonsand Carts. 
— iw e are the only manufacturers wflling to ship you any vehicle in Cata- 
logue to be returned to us, at our expensesif not found as represen 


AS PIONEER BUGGY GO., Columbus, Ohio 
FR NS. All Vehicles Warranted for two years. Capacity 100 finished” pgheins “daily. 
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HAWKERS OF BUSINESS. 


(Continued from Page 430.) 


Baltimore and Washington, an experiment farm 
for trying practically in the field, on different soils 
and crops, the fertilizers they make, with a view 
of testing thoroughly their value as crop-produc- 
ing agents under different conditions before offer- 
ing them to their customers. 





Famous Harvesting Machinery. — The Acme 
Harvester Company of Pekin, Illinois, will send 
free to any of our readers who mention this maga- 
zine, an elegantly illustrated catalogue of Harvest- 
ing, Haying and Stacking Machinery. They call 
particular attention to their Hodge’s Header, the 
Acme Stacker, the Monarch and Acme Sweep 
Stacking Rakes, with automatic brake, and the 
Aeme Stack Cover Chains, all of which are used 
by progressive farmers, and have the very latest 
improvements. 





American Cider Mills.—The Whitman Agricul- 
tural Co. of St. Louis, claim,for their cider and 
wine mills, that all the rollers run at equal speed, 
washing uniformly, and as they are adjustable, 
they will grind coarse or fine as wished. .By 
adjusting the lower rollers, grapes can be mashed 
without breaking the seeds, and rhubarb or the 
wine plant may be mashed without separating the 
fibers. Large as well as small apples may be 
broken or crushed. Description circulars will be 
sent free to our readers. 





Scientific Machinery.—The Foos Manufacturing 
Co. of Springfield, O., make the Scientific mill for 
grinding unhusked or unshelled corn, the result 
being a nutritious cob-meal. The mill will also 
grind corn fodder, corn meal and graham flour. 
The Company also manufacture corn planters, 
harvesters and shellers; corn meal bolters, forges 
and farmers’ tools, horse powers and other farm 
machinery. They issue an artistic World’s Fair 
Edition of their catalogue, which our readers can 
procure by mentioning this magazine. 





International Horse Association. — We are 
pleased to notice that a number of prominent 
horse breeders have arranged to meet on Septem- 
ber 7th at the Assembly Hall near the Live Stock 
Pavilion of the World’s Fair in Chicago for the 
purpose of organizing an International Morgan 
Horse Association, and to consider and act upon 
any other matters that may be of interest to Mor- 
gan Horsemen. Mr. Delos Dunton, Secretary, Car- 
pentersville, I1]., will gladly give further informa- 
tion to any interested in Morgan Horse rearing. 

The Advertiser’s Handy Guide.—This useful 
book contains a list of the best publications in 
which to advertise, with frequency of issue, local 
or general, alphabetically arranged by States and 
towns, giving circulation and population. This 
ninth edition of this Handy Guide is still small 
enough to be placed in the coat pocket, or desk 
pigeon hole, is artistically bound in soft leather, 
and will prove of great value to all who advertise. 
Its increasing popularity is due to the established 
reputation of the Bates & Morse Advertising 
Agency, who add improvements with each succes- 
sive edition. 

A Run on Dip.—An unprecedented demand has 
set in all over the country for the celebrated 
Cooper Sheep Dip, consequent upon the favorable 
verdict of Sheep men who have usedit. It returns 
its cost many times over in the improved condi- 
tion of the flock. Mr. W. R. Weaver, Canton, IIl., 
obtained three-fourths cent per pound more last 
year for Cooper dipped wool than for that not 
dipped—both lots shorn from same class of sheep. 
Mr. H. J. Fick, Nanvoo, Tioga Co., Penn., got 25 
cents per head more for his lambs than_ ever 
before, and says he owes it to Cooper Dip. Write 
to William Cooper & Nephews, Galveston, Texas, 
for plans of cheap dipping tub. 





Largest Plow Factory in the World. — At 
Moline, Illinois, in 1838, John Deere fashioned two 
plows by hand, cutting the moldboards from an 
old mill saw, and bending them overa log. The 
next year ten plows were made, and the business 
has grown until to-day Deere & Company operate 
the largest plow factory in the world. One thou- 
sand workmen now make one hundred fifty thou- 
sand implements yearly, using 40 tons of emery, 250 
tons of oil and varnish, 1,500 grindstones, 2,500 tons 
of steel, 6,000 tons of iron, 7,500 tons of coal and 
coke, 2,000,000 feet of oak and ash lumber, and 
other material in proportion. No. 25 of their illus- 
trated vatalogue is a magnificent volume, and has 
just been issued for the season of 1893-94. 





Hay Prospects in England.—The latest cables 
from Thomas Irvine & Co., of Liverpool, state that 
the hay crop in England is attracting the serious 
attention of all concerned therein for the country 
has never been so bare of old hay nor the consum- 
ing centers subjected to so tight a pinch before. 
To the unprecedented drouth and the lateness of 
the rains is to be attributed the practical failure 
of the first crop which may virtually be put down 
as nothing. Prices for good hay have already 
advanced to $25 per ton of 2240 pounds, and higher 
prices are looked for, as too much cannot be 
expected from the second crop, although possibly 
it may be earlier than usual. 





A Valuable New Hand-Mill.—On small farms, 
grain hand-mills meet a want of the farmer, by 
enabling the grinding of grains for home use. 
Until recently, only primitive hand-mills, giving 





poor products, and with considerable loss of 
power, have been upon the market. By far one of 
the best mills (a mill so substantial that the farmer 
may grind his own wheat and make his own flour 
and bread, of the best quality, without further 
expense, is Schweitzer’s Hand and Power Mills. 
These new agricultural mills perform with the 
same perfection as the country mill the chopping 
and grinding of all sorts of grains, as wheat, rye, 
ete., and the decortication of buck wheat, beans and 
rice. The mills in active operation may be seen in 
Machinery hall at the World’s fair. 





Massachusetts Horticultural Society. — The 
Rhododendron Show of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society was held in the Hall of the 
Society in Boston, Tuesday and Wednesday, June 
6th and 7th, opening at 12 noon on Tuesday, and 
closing at 9 P. M. Wednesday. ‘The Rose and 
Strawberry Exhibition will be made on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, June 20th and 2ist, opening at 12, 
noon, on Wednesday and closing at 9 P. M. Thurs- 
day. A prize exhibition of plants, flowers and 
vegetables was held on May 6th, and one of Tree 
Peonies on Saturday, May 27th. New or choice 
specimens of plants, flowers, fruits and vegeta- 
bles are displayed in the Hall every Saturday. 





Evaporating Fruits and Vegetables.—It would 
be difficult to estimate the amount of fruits and 
vegetables which go to waste every year for want 
of proper contrivances to preserve them by evap- 
oration. A cheap, simple, and yet perfect evapo- 
rator should find a place in every home where 
fruits and vegetables are grown. Such a machine 
is the Granger Fruit and Vegetable Evaporator, 
manufactured by the Eastern Mfg. Co., 257 South 
Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. Its construction and 
management are so simple that it requires scarcely 
any labor or attention to operateit. In using it, 
it is connected with an ordinary kitchen stove 
and does not require any extra heating apparatus. 

(Continued on Page 4382.) 
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IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE ° BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
ur Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS, ” 


Malled free upon request. 
BOLIBER-GOODALE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


j LINIMENT 


‘Was originated and first prescribed by 
AN OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 
in 1810. Could aremedy without real 
merit havesurvived over eighty years? 
Unlike Any Other. 

It has been used by all classes 
Since eighteen and ten, 
Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment, 

A boon to all men. 


SooTHING 


NEALING# 
PENETRATIN 


INTERNAL and EXTERNAL use. 


Stops Pain, Cramps, Inflammation in Body or Limb 
like magic. Cures Summer Complaints, Colic, Cholera 
Morbus. For Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Mus- 
cular Rheumatism, -Lame Back, Stiff Joints or Strains, 
best remedy madé. Inhale for Nervous Headache. 
Full particulars gent free. Sold by all Druggists. 
Price. 35 cents, Six,%2.00. If you can’t get it send to us. 
LS. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 
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equires pluck, industry, good wood and 
wire and first-class machinery. For speed, 
efficiency and durability, use the new Amer- 
ican Power Fence Machine 
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« Tornado Bolter 
and Picket Mill. 


Capacity, 6,000 to 10,000 fence pickets 
per day. Cen be successfully run by a ten or 
twelve horse power threshing engine. It pays 
for itself again and again. Send for descrip- 
tive circular, to 


LIBERTY MFC. CO., 


RINDING MILLS 
. FLOUR MILLS 3tsuo¥ scien 


| “apzoy French Bubr Stone Portable Mills 
é fh for Farmers, 28 sizes and styles. 
COMPLETE MILL and 4 
A boy can grind and keep in or- 
der. Adapted to any kind of 
power. Complete Flouring 
and Corn Mills; also for 
hominy and pear! meal, all sizes. 
Second hand mills of other 
makes on hand. Send for Book 
ma aid how to grind. Address 
S NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 
== 16 York St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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MALELERS OK BUSINESS. 
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(Continued from Page 431.) 

It is stated that it has always taken the first pre- 
mium wherever shown at agricultural fairs, and 
that itis rapidly being introduced into all parts 
of the country. The descriptive catalogue issued 
by the company gives a full account of the machine 
and how to operate it. The company will mail it 
free to all readers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IsT Who apply for it. 


The Buckeye Incubator at the World’s Fair.— 
The Buckeye Incubator Co., of Springfield, O., has 
spared neither pains nor expense, in making a 
most interesting exhibit at the World’s Fair. The 
exhibit consists of the different machines in oeper- 
ation, manufactured by this Company and will 
be a practical illustration of their excellence. 
With the commendable generosity and considera- 
tion for the comfort and convenience of their 
friends they invite the readers of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST to make their exhibit the head- 
quarters, Where they will find every facility for 
attending to their correspondence or gathering 
information on the subject of Poultry. It will 
prove instructive and beneficial to the farmer and 
Poultry man, and highly interesting to all. 

Letter From an Indian Boy.—One of the pupils 
of the Indian School at Perris, Cal., writes us: “I 
am one of the pupils of the Perris Indian Indus- 
trial Training School where a hundred boys and 
girls are trying to learn to be good and useful 
men and women. We have nice buildings and 
kind teachers who do all they ean to help us. 
Many of us like to read the papers, but we do not 
get aS many as are needed for so many, and Mr. 
Savage has told us we might write to a few of the 
leading publishers with whom he is acquainted 
and ask them to tell their readers that we shall 
be glad to receive second hand pictorial papers, 
magazines and juvenile publications for the read- 
ing rooms of this school. Very Sincerely Yours, 
Antonio Lufo. Approved; M. H. Savage, Superin- 
tendent.” 

Potatoes and Their Way Out.—Farm machinery 
is fast making hand labor needless and profitless. 
The farmer no longer swings the cradle or binds 
the sheaves—machinery does it for him. What 
the great harvesting machines have become to the 
wheat raiser, the Hoover Potato Digger is to the 
potato grower. The Hoover will operate in soil in 
all conditions as to texture, moisture and rocki- 
ness, or weediness, in potatoes with green tops or 
dead; will drop the weeds and tops at one side 
and leave the potatoes all in a row on top the 
ground with the dirt shaken off. It is built with 
an eye to strength as well as efficiency—will stand 
the roughest usage. The Hoover, like every espe- 
cially good agricultural machine, is covered by a 
strong guarantee as to its durability, ete. Its 
makers, Messrs. Hoover and Prout, Avery, Ohio, 
will gladly send their readable descriptive matter 
to any readers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
applying for it. 

Packing Fruits for the World’s Fair.—All fruit 
intended for the World’s Columbian Exposition 
should be gathered while firm and hard, but fully 
ripe, according to L. A. Goodman, Westport, Secre- 
tary of the Missouri State Horticultural Society. 
The fruit should be perfect in form, size, color and 
shape, but should not be soft. Strawberries and 
blackberries should have a half inch of stem. 
Raspberries should have the receptacle and a 
half inch of stem also. Cherries, plums, apricots, 
peaches, quinces, apples, pears, currants and 
gooseberries need perfect stems on every speci- 
men on bunch. Grapes will carry better with a 
small piece of the vine. All the fruits should be 
wrapped in one or two thicknesses of tissue paper, 
and then in oil paper or manilla paper. Thus 
wrapped, they will carry without bruising or 
injuring each other in case of decay. Pack them 
earefully in small packages. All berries, plums, 
cherries, currants and grapes should be packed in 
berry boxes and crates. They need to be well 
packed and spaces filled with eaeee, so that they 
will not move in transit. All apples, pears, 
peaches, quinces and some plums and grapes 
should be packed in third bushel boxes, and the 
spaces likewise well filled. In October. there will 
be a grand fruit display of the fruits that can be 
gathered together. So every fruit grower should 
send liberally to his State exhibit. 





American Southdown Breeders’ Ass>ciation.— 
At the recent meeting at Springfield, Illinois, the 
Association expressed itself as being thankful for 
the good work that the Southdown Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation of England is doing, and that as a recogni- 
tion therefor, the rules of entry now in force will 
be continued. In regard to judging and awards at 
the Columbian Exposition, it was resolved, that 
while preferring the single judge, the American 
Southdown Breeders’ Association recommends 
that under no circumstances shall there be more 
than three judges appointed for any one ring. 
Resolved that itis the sense of this Association 
that awards shall be made, and the result thereof 
announced, while the animals areinthering. On 
account of the very liberal offer of Special Pre- 
‘miums by this Association, Secretary J. G. Springer 
reports that the indications are that the exhibi- 
tion of Southdowns will be large, and of a quality 
that will prove their superiority in comparison 
with other breeds at the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition. It having been determined to hold a meet- 
ing of the Association in Chicago during the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, the election of 
officers and other matters not requiring immediate 


attention were postponed until that meeting. At 
this meeting to be held in Chicago on September 
27th, interesting and valuable papers in the inter- 
| est of sheep will be presented, and every endeavor 
| will be made to make it a most profitable one for 
| thisinterest. Sheep breeders of England as well 
| as America will be welcomed to meet with the 
Association at that time. 





- —.—_—— 
| Loved It From Babyhood.—Of the 20 different 
periodicals which come to our house none is more 
eagerly welcomed than the dear old AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. From my babyhood, I have 
loved it. My grandfather, as well as my father, 
| swear by it, and my mother and brother are no 
less enthusiastic. The good things I have learned 
from its pages.cannot be numbered. 
JULIA KING, Liberty Co., Ga. 





An Honored and Welcome Guest.—Long live 
the dear old AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. It is an 
honored and welcome guest in every household in 

{| our great country. Whenever its teachings are 
| supplanted by any other, America will cease to be 
American. F. Simmons, Conecuh Co., Ala. 
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(TRADE MARE.) * 
DR. A. OWEN. ey AGS 


The Only Scientific and Practical Electric 
Belt for General Use, Producing a Genuine Cur- 
rent of Electricity for the Cure of Diseases. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Contains fullest information, list of diseases, cut 
of Belts and Appliances, prices, sworn testimo- 
nials and portraits of people who have been 
eured, ete. Published in English, German, Swed- 
ish and Norwegian languages. This valuable 
catalogue or a treatise. on rupture cured with 
Electric Truss will be sent to any address on 
receipt of six cents postage. 


The Owen Electric Belt and Appliance Co., 


MAIN OFFICE AND ONLY FACTORY, 
THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT BLDGC., 
201 to 211 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 

Call at our offices when visiting the World’s Fair; also at 
Dr. A. _— Exhibit in Electricity Building, Section U, 
Space I. 
The Largest Electric Belt Establishment in the World. 

When Writing Mention this Paper. 





| Have It Ready, 


The liniment, Phénol Sodique, 
is so good for a wound, or worn 
skin, or skin disease, that it 
ought to be kept by a horse- 


owner. 


Equally good for human flesh. 


HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia. 


At druggists. Take no substitute. 





Long Shafts, 


Bearings, Crank Pins; 


has Graphite Bearings. 
which take the place of 
\\" TEE 

30, wits and 60 feet in WER! made 

of Angle and Channel Steel. Built 

different from any other make. 

Each band and brace adds strength 
to corner post. Every part of Steel 
in Mill and Tower perfectly Gal- 
vanized. Get our Catalogue before 


buying. Address, 
PERKINS WINDMILL CO. Mishawaka,Ind 


















, IDEAL In Name 
: and In Fact, 


WIND MILL 


and Three Post 
STEEL TOWER. 


The LATEST and SEST. 


Si 8-9.12 ft. Geared. 
zes 10 and 12 ft. Ungeared. 






anufaetare 
Solid and 
Section 
Pumping 
‘urposes, 


tet TOWERS, 80, 40, 50 & 60-ft. 
ex”* 3 Mills with or without graphite 
$a326 bearings. 

aie STOVER MFC. CO.,. 
I q O10 River St., FREEPORT, ILL 
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SWEEP HAY RAKE. 


The Only Rake made to Fold Up so as to pass through an ordinary farm gate. 


Thousands of these machines in use by the best farmers. 
Write for Descriptive Catalogue. 
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—-- @UR LIBRARY GORNER. 


Book Reviews. 


FARM LIVE STOCK of Great Britain. By Robert 
Wallace, Professor of Agriculture and Rural 
Economy in the University of Edinburgh. Au- 
thor of ‘“‘Indian Agriculture.” Third Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. London: Crosby Lock- 
wood & Son. 1893. 350 pp., il., 8 vo., cloth. 

The new third edition of this useful work has 
been practically re-written, and the information 
contained in €he earlier issues has been greatly 
jnereased and extended. Besides a chapter on 
the shepherd dog, several useful articles have 
been introduced, one of them containing illustra- 
tions and descriptions of the consecutive phases 
of the motions of a horse. The characteristic 
features of the previous editions have been main- 
tained and emphasized, especially in brevity of 
expression and copious pictorial illustration. The 
excellent hhalf-tone engravings were executed in 





Vienna, and are made from over 100 original pho- | 


tographs of typical animals of the various breeds. 
The usefulness of these life-like pictures is 
enhaneed by the fact that the reader’s eye has 
been for years educated to look at drawings of 
animals which have been idealized by the pencil 
of the artist until they are quite unreal and unnat- 
ural. There are short sketches of the histories of 
the various breeds, which are full enough to 
encourage special research into the exhaustive 
records referred to in the footnotes. This work is 
of great value, not only to the general farmer, but 
also to students of Agriculture, who will find spe- 
cial instruction in the photograph engravings of 
picked specimens of live animals Chosen as typi- 
eal representatives of the different breeds to 
which they belong. Sold by Orange Judd Com- 


pany. -Price, postpaid, $5. 





THE COMPLETE GRAZIER and Farmers’ and Cattle- 
Breeders’ Assistant. A compendium of hus- 
bandry, embracing the breeding, management 
and diseases of stock; dairy farming and dairy 
produce; poultry and poultry farming; farm 
offices, implements and machines; cultivation 
and management of crops and grass land; drain- 
age, irrigation and bebe pve manures, their 
application and value, and other subjects. Orig- 
inally written by William Youatt. Thirteenth 
edition, re-written, considerably enlarged, and 
brought up to the present requirements of agri- 
cultural practice by William Fream, LL. D. 
Steven Lecturer in the University of Edinburgh. 
With upwards of 450 illustrations. London: 
Crosby Lockwood & Son, 1893. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1086 pp., il, 8 vo., half Russia. 
Throughout this work, no effort has been spared 

to make the text a faithful mirror of progress and 

areliable record of modern British Agriculture. 

In this modernized and enlarged edition of a treat- 

ise which made its original appearance nearly a 

century ago, it lias been deemed expedient to 

retain those features of Youatt’s work which have 
so long and so steadily commended themselves to 
the general approval. Entirely new chapters have 
been added on the Secretion of Milk, on the Anat- 
omy of the Horse, on Silage, and on the Natural 
Grasses. With very few exceptions, the illustra- 
tions of live stock are new to the work. As no 
one man could hope to deal successfully with the 
many new subjects brought under discussion, the 
new chapters have been written by specialists 
and experts, but every part of the work has 
received the master-touch of Dr. Fream. Sold by 
Orange Judd Company. Price, postpaid, $12. 





HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP AND SWINE. By George 
W. Curtis, M. S. A., Director Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, and Professor of Agricul- 
ture in the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
New York: The Rural Publishing Co., 1893. 
pp., il., 8 vo., cloth. 

This second edition has been carefully prepared 
by the author, the text thoroughly revised, brought 
down to date, numerous additions made, and 
many valuable suggestions from competent stock 
men and instructors in animal husbandry have 
been followed. In the chapter on the selection of 
the horse for speed there is a careful scientific 
consideration. of the mechanical construction of 
the modern trotting horse. The draught horse 
receives full treatment. The author has given 
fully the origin, history, improvement, descrip- 
tion and merits of every breed of live stock with 
data regarding its registry association, scale of 
points, if any, and other matters of value to all 
who are interested in improved stock. Letters 


from well known and successftil American breed- 
ers give the methods of handling, breeding and 











feeding, followed as a daily routine. Sold by 
Orange Judd Company. Price, postpaid, $2. 





CHECK-LIST OF THE PLANTS Contained in the 
Sixth Edition of Gray’s Manual of the Botany of 
the Northern United States. Including the Dis- 
trict East of the One Hundredth Meridian and 
North of North Carolina, Tennessee and Arkan- 
sas. Compiled by John A. Allen. Published by 
the Herbarium of Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1893. 130 Pp, 16 mo. Price, ten 
cents in paper, 25 cents in leatherette. 

This little book has been prepared in response 
to various calls for a check-list corresponding to 
the revised form and extended range of Gray’s 
Manual. By giving collectors a convenient means 
of indicating their desiderata and duplicates, it 
is hoped that the list will facilitate herbarium 
exchanges. Its pocket size adapts it to both field 
use and mailing. An attempt has been made to 


enumerate the additional plants found within the | 


limits of the Manual since the issue of the sixth 
edition. In justice to other publications of this 
nature it is stated that-the issue of this check list 


| and its low price have been rendered possible by 


the liberality of an anonymous friend of the 
Manual. 





How 10 GROW CUT FLOWERS. A _ Practical 
Treatise on the Cultivation of the Rose, Carna- 
tion, Crysanthemum, Violet, and other Winter 
Flowering Plants. Also Greenhouse Construc- 
tion. Illustrated. 
Amateur. By M. A. Hunt. Published by the 
Author. 1893, 228 pp., il., 12 mo., cloth. 

The cut flower industry represents millious of 
dollars in capital, and gives employment to many 
thousands of people. This book gives information 
concerning this great and constantly increasing 
business. The author has inserted the result of 
fifteen years’ experience asa florist. Itis a plain 
story, the combined result of experience and ob- 
servation. The author acknowledges the indebted- 
ness of horticulturists to the professors in the 
agricultural experiment stations for much light 
already shed upon the diseases incident to plant 
life. Sold by Orange Judd Company. Price, post- 
paid, $2. 





HORTICULTURE. Ten Lectures Delivered for the 
Surrey County Council. By J. Wright, F. R. H.S., 
with 37 Illustrations. London and New York: 
MaceMillan & Co. 1893. 

Among the subjects taught in the country and 
suburban districts of England, practical gardening, 
on asound basis, is given a prominent place. These 
lectures were delivered in furtherance of that ob- 
ject, and the course is published to enable a 
larger number of workers on the land to obtain 
knowledge that will lead to a greater supply of 
useful produce from their garden plots, and ren- 
der the surroundings of their homes more inter- 
esting and attractive. Sold by Orange Judd Com- 
pany. Price, postpaid, 35 cents. 





THE POULTRY YARD: HOW TO FURNISH AND 
MANAGE IT. A Treatise for the Amateur Poultry 
Breeder and Farmer on the Management of 
Poultry and the Merits of the Different Breeds. 
By W. Atlee Burpee. Philadelphia: W. A. Bur- 
pee & Co. 1891. 41 pp., il., 8vo., cloth. 

This volume aims to compile, from all reliable 
sources, a concise treatise on poultry, giving in- 
structions to beginners. This second edition has 
more illustrations and fuller descriptions of many 
breeds, because such information is much sought 
by farmers and fanciers, whose attention is con- 
stantly being awakened to the economy of using 
only the best improved fowls. Sold by Orange 
Judd Company. Price, postpaid, $1. 





CANADA THISTLE. Seeding, seaport, Eradi- 
eating. The Columbian method of Exterminat- 
ing. Nature’s Resources Scientifically Handi- 
capped. By H.B. Richards, Avona Farm, Easton, 
Penn. 1893. 21 pp., 16 mo., paper. Sold by the 
Author. Price $1. 

This monograph gives the various methods of 
killing that most troublesome weed, Canada this- 
tle, Cricus arvensis. The author’s Columbian 
Method of Exterminating this pest is the burden 
of the book, and strong claims are made for its 
effigiency. Methods of eradicating ox-eye daisy, 
golden rod, plantain, and other noxious weeds are 
described. 





SHEEP FARMING. A Treatise on Sheep, Their 
Management and Diseases. By W. Lutherland, 
Beel Farm. Tibbermuir, N. B. Berkhamsted: 
Wm. Cooper and Nephews. 1892. 163 pp., il., 12 
mo,, flexible cloth. 

This British book treats of the various European 
breeds of sheep, and the methods of rearing them 
for both mutton and wool. 





A Book for the Florist and | 








Soil, feed, shelter, ; 


care, all are fully described. The best methods of 
dipping sheep are explained, including the use of 
the publisher’s famouscompound. Sold by Orange 
Judd Company. Price, postpaid, 25 cents. 





TRAVELERS’ DIRECTORY OF WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS. Published and sold by the Wo- 
men’s Christian Association of Philadelphia, 
Penn., 1,318 Arch Street. Pocket or Cardcase 
Folder. Three cents each, twenty cents per 
dozen, $1 per 100. Postage paid by publishers. 
This neat leaflet is published for the benefit of 

women traveling alone, to whom a knowledge of 
the addresses of the Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions will be useful. This is the first directory of 
its kind and is issued simply from a philanthropic 
desire to assist women, many of whom will be 
glad to obtain the information it contains. 





KNOTS, SPLICES, HITCHES, BENDS AND LASHINGS. 
Illustrated and described by F. R. Brainard. 
Ensign, U. S. Navy. New York: Practical Pub- 
lishing Co. 1893. 76 pp., il., 32 mo., cloth. 
Whoever wishes to tie a cord, or splice a rope in 

the best way will find the needed method described 

and illustratedin this handy volume. The highest 

authorities have been fullowed, and the drawings 

are executed with correctness and clearness. Sold 

by Orange Judd Company. Price, postpaid, $1. 
———< _— 


Recent Publications. 





MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


RUSSIAN AGRICULTURE. Report of Crops for 1892, 
with especial reference to the famine districts. 
Maps of yield of Rye and Other Grains by Prov- 
inces. St. Petersburg: Imperial Department of 
Agriculture. 136 pp., 8 vo., paper. 

ILLINOIS AGRICULTURE. Statistical Report. Cir- 
cular 160. W.C. Garrard, Secretary, Springfield, 
Ill. Pamphlet. 

CLIMATOLOGY OF THE COTTON PLANT. By P. H. 
Mell, Ph. D. Weather Bureau Bulletin No. 8 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
68 pp., maps, 8 vo., paper. 

Out Doors. A Book of Healthful Pleasures and 
Open Air Games. Boston: Po M’f’g Co., 1893. 
80 pp., il., 12 mo., chromo-lithographed cover. 
Ten cents. 

KANSAS AGRICULTURE. Quarterly Report of the 
State Board. M. Mohler, Sec’y, Tepeka, Kan. 
158 pp., 8 vo., paper. 

SHOPPELL’S MODERN 
Architectural Quarterly. 
C.-0. B. P. A. Fifty cents. 

THE IRRIGATION AGE. Published Monthly by the 
Irrigation Age Co., Salt Lake, Denver, and San 
Francisco. Illustrated. Wm. E. Smythe, Editor. 
$2 per year. 

CONFLICT OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. The 
Bible and Free Thought. biblical Religion the 
Exact Counterpart demanded by the Nature of 
Man. By Rev. Thomas Mitchell. New York: The 
Universal Book Co. 1893. 456 pp., 12 mo., cloth: 

9 


HOUSES. An Illustrated 
No. 38. New York: 


THE SANITARIAN. A Journal of Preventive Medi- 

_ cine and Hygiene. A. N. Bell, M. D., Editor, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Monthly. $4 per year. 

NAPOLEON. A DRAMA. By Richmond Sheffield 
Dement. Reading Edition with Appendix. 
Chicago: Knight, Leonard & Co. 1893. 183 pp., 
il., 12 mo., cloth. ‘ 

OUR BROTHER IN YELLOW. By Rev. Louis Albert 
Banks, D. D. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1893. 29 
pp., 32 mo., flexibie linen. Fifteen cents. 

TALES FROM TOWN Topics. Issued Quarterly. 
New York: Town Topics Publishing Co. 255 pp.) 
12 mo., paper. §2 per year. : 

A STANDARD DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. Prospectus and Ps ae Pages. To 
Contain 2,200 pages, over 4,000 illustrations and 
280,000 words. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co.. 
1893. 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION BULLETINS. 


CALIFORNIA — At Berkeley. California prunes, 
apricots, plums and ectarines (B. 101). 

CoLORADO—At Fort Collins. Irrigation. Duty ef 
water (B. 22). 

CONNECTICUT — At New Haven. Tobacco, ferti- 
lizers, feeding stuffs, dairy, flax, onions (R.’92). At 
Storrs. Nitrogen assimilation, fertilizers, dairy 
bacteria, foods and dietaries (R. ’92), summary 
(B. 11). 

FLORIDA—At Lake City. Grasses, forage plants, 
Southern tomato blight (B. 18). Tobacco (B. 19). 

GEUORGIA—At Experiment. Fertilizers (B. 23). 

IDAHO—At Moscow. Alpali and soil analysis 
(B. 8). 

ILLINOIS — At Champaign. 
(B. 24). American corn (B. 25). 

INDIANA—At La Fayette. Maize culture, sugar 
beets (B. 43). Experiments (R. ’92). 

KANSAS—At Manhattan. Rusts of grain (B. 28). 

KENTUCKY—At Lexington. Fertilizers for corn, 
potatoes and tobacco (B. 45). 

NEW YORK—At Geneva. Cheese making through- 
out the year (B. 50).- Celery diseases (B. 51). Ferti- 
lizers (B. 52). Capons (B. 53). At Ithaca. Spraying 


Variations in milk 
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(B. 48). Fungi (B. 49). Bud moth (B. 50). Apricot 
yum, Wineberry, Crandall currant, Dwarf June- 
Gerry (B. 51). 

MAINE—At Orono. Experiment with fuels and 
foods (R. 92.) Cream and milk tests (B. 4). Toma- 
toes and egg plants (R. ’92 iii). 

MARYLAND — At College Park. Strawberries, 
seed potatoes (B. 17). Sweet potatoes (B, 18). 

MASSACHUSETTS—At Amherst. Fruits (S. B. 21). 
Food stuffs (H. B.45). Feeding experiments, ferti- 
lizing, analyses (R. ’92). 

MICHIGAN —At Agricultural College. Potatoes, 
amount of seed, results from thirteen stations 
(B. 93). 

MINNESOTA—At St. Anthony Park. Small fruits 
(B. 25). Foods for milech cows and for pigs (B. 26). 
Analyses of foods, dairy products and sugar beets 
(B. 27). 

NEBRASKA — At Lincoln. 
(B. 29). 

NoRTH CAROLINA—At Raleigh. Practical stock 
feeding (B. 90). Weather and the moun (B. 90 d). 

NoRTH DAKOTA — At Fargo. Wheat, dairying 
(B.8). Seed wheat experiments, potato scab (B. 9). 

OHIO—At Wooster. Wheat insects (B. 46). Dairy 
rations (N. B. 120). Silage for lambs (N. B. 121). 
Sowing grass seed (N. B. 122). Experiments (B. 47). 
Agriculture (R. 92). 

OKLAHOMA—At Stilfiwater. Soil analyses (B. 5). 

OREGON—At Corvallis. Potatoes, roots for feed- 
ing (B. 24). Codling moth, hop louse, gophers and 
moles (B. 25). 

RHODE ISLAND—At Kingston.  Capons (B. 20). 
Seaweeds (B. 21). Strawberries (B. 22). 
SouTH CAROLINA — At Fort Hill. 

(B. 8). 

SoutTH DAKOTA—At Brookings. Forestry (B. 32.) 

TENNESSEE—At Knoxville. Milk (B. 5v). Horti- 
culture (B. 4v). 

TEXAS—At College Station. 
(B. 25). Agriculture (R. ’92). 

UraH—At Logan. Garden and orchard irriga- 
tion (B. 20). Exclusive grain ration, night and day 
irrigation (B. 21). 

VERMONT—At Burlington. Oat smut (B. 32). 

VIRGINIA—At Blacksburg. Insects and fungi 
(B. 24). Dorset Horn sheep (B. 25). 

WEST VIRGINIA — At Morgantown. 
mize (B. 29). Sheep (S. B. 30). 

WISCONSIN — At Madison. 
(B. 35). 

CANADA — At Guelph. Bees and fruit (B. 81). 
Spraying (B. 87). Cheese making (B. 88). At Ot- 
tawa. Fattening swine (B. 15). Steer feeding 
(B. 16). Ladoga wheat (B. 18). Coffee (B. 31). Ex- 
yeriment farms (R. ’92). At Toronto. Crops and 
ies stock (B. 44). : 

JAPAN—At Tokio. Analyses of rice; Phosphate 
(B. 12). 


Cost of farm crops 


Cotton seed 


Soils of the prairies 


Potatoes, 


Cranberry diseases 





UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. Report of the statistician; 
Condition of winter grain; Mowing lands and pas- 
tures; Progress of cotton-planting; Spring plow- 
ing; Changes in crop areas: Temperature and 
rainfall; Notes from reports of State agents; The 
cotton crop of India for 1892-93; European crop 
report; Transportation rates (S. R. 104). An agri- 
cultural survey of Wyoming (M. R.7). Report on 
the boll-worm of cotton (E. B. 29) Experiment 
Station Reeord (7 V): Editorial notes, — Recent 
compilations of analyses of feeding stuffs, butter- 
making in Denmark, agricultural statistics as 
related to experimental work; Article,—The rela- 
tion of the physical properties of the soil to the 
cultivation of plants, by Ewald Wollny; Abstracts 
of publications of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions in the United States, and of reports of foreign 
investigations. Insect Life (4 V), Periodical bulle- 
tin of the division of entomology, devoted to the 
economy and life-habits of insects, especially in 
their relations toagriculture. Monthly weather re- 
view; Asummary of weather conditions observed 
throughout the United States. Lefter to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture regarding forest growth and 
timber consumption, prepared by B. E. Fernow, 
ehief of division of forestry. North American 
Fauna (7), The Death Valley expedition: A biolog- 
ical survey of parts of California, Nevada, Ari- 
zona and Utah—Part 2. Grasses of the Pacific 
slope, including Alaska and the adjacent islands. 
—Plates (50) and descriptions of the grasses of Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon, Washington, and the Northwest- 
ern coast, including Alaska (B.B. 13-2). 





CATALOGUES ACKNOWLEDGED. 


ALLIANCE CARRIAGE Co., Cincinnati, O.: Illus- 
trated and descriptive catalogue of every imagin- 
able style of vehicles, harnesses and saddles. 
«Honest work at honest prices,” is the motto of 
this firm. 

DEERE & COMPANY, Moline, Ill.: Illustrated 
eatalogue of the “Largest Plow Factory in the 
World.” This is a very handsome and artistic 
volume of over 300 pages, containing a vast amount 
of practical information of value to every buyer of 
implements. 

Foos Mrc. Co., Springfield, O.: The World’s 
Fair edition of the Scientific implements. A neat 
catalogue of the various mills, corn planters, 
harvesters, shellers, horse powers, and all the ex- 
eellent machines manufactured by this well- 
known firm. 

T.W. Woop & SONS., Richmond, Va.: Descriptive 
circular and seasonable notes abot summer crops. 


pigs. 





A Fatal Disease in Pigs. 


James Cass, California, writes us as follows: 
“About one year ago an eastern dealer bought a 
pair of Chester White and a pair of Poland China 
The former have not yet produced an 
increase, but the Poland China sow had, on the 
third of February last, brought forth ten very 
promising pigs. After afew days I noticed some 
seabs on their snouts and supposed they were 
caused by their biting each other. But as they 
grew older they began to sicken and die, and on 
close examination I found they were affected with 
some kind of malignant disease, which formed 
large round black seabs, dry on top. On the 
inside of the lower lip large lump of a hard mat- 
ter formed, which I dug out in pieces the size of a 
common bean. Then the disease extended up to 
the right nostril. All the pigs were affected, and 
five died. Three of the males are not so badly 
affected. One has a large scar from the snout up 
into the nostril. The only female left has not 
grown to ilicrease in weight one pound, since she 
was farrow, but the males have grown very nicely 
except one. The boar I imported has a sear on his 
snout extending to the nostril, showing conclu- 
sively that he had been affected with the same 
thing before he was shipped to me. The female 
purchased has no signs of sears on her. These 
four pigs cost me just $100, delivered here. All 
the boar pigs were engaged long before they were 
farrowed, and now I dare not deliver them, they 
havingshown signs of diseasein their blood. Ihave 
bred seven sows of common stock to the imported 
boar, and fear I shall find the same disease in the 
pigs, and what is the disease and the remedy, if 
there is one. If my other pigs, when they come, 
are affected in the same manner, I shall be a 
heavy looser. I have shipped these two pairs of 
pigs out here for the purpose of introducing an 
improved stock of hogs into this vicinity, as we 
are in a strictly dairy region and good hogs are in 
demand.” 

This letter was submitted to Dr. D. E. Salmon, 
chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, U. 8s. 
Department of Agriculture, who replies as follows: 
“In reply to your letter I would say that the dis- 
ease in swine, described by your correspondent, 
has not come under the observation of the Bureau, 
and the only suggestion I can make regarding the 
treatment is that a deep incision be made through 
the necrotic part, the diseased tissue scraped out 
and the cavity treated with nitrate of silver, ora 
10 to 20 per cent. solution of chloride of zine. After 
this the wound should be washed daily with a two 
per cent. solution of creolin.” 








American Southdown Record.—The compila- 
tion of pedigrees for this fourth volume of the 
American Southdown Record was commenced by 
the late Phil M. Springer, who had edited the pre- 
vious volumes. Since his death on May 24, 1891, 
the work has been completed by other hands who 
have followed the same careful methods. The 
volume contains 2,000 pedigrees, numbered from 
3,001 to 5,000, lists of transfers, owners and breed- 
ers. The index of animals includes all sheep that 
have been recorded, or named, in the four vol- 
umes of the Record. Southdown sheep still take 
the lead in the production of mutton, and there is 
an increasing demand for this meat. The price of 
the volume to members is $2.50, but to all others is 
$5. S.E. Prather, Springfield, I11., is the Secretary. 





The Interest in Beet Sugar is increasing in the 
West, and if all uncertainties as to bounty or tariff 
are settled at the approaching special session of 
Congress so that capital may have confidence in 
the prospect for a series of years, a large number 
of beet sugar factories should be established in 
time to work up the ’94 crops of beets. The AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST is constantly in receipt of 
letters from farmers, merchants and others, in 
localities that are ready to offer liberal induce- 
ments to secure the erection of a beet sugar fac- 
tory to work up their crop. This industry is 
specially attractive to sections distant from mar- 
ket or that have heretofore been devoted mainly 
to give one staple like wheat or corn. Ina great 
number of places in the West, Northwest and 
Pacific Coast States, and also at a few points in 
the Central South, beets are being grown this year 
for the second, third or fifth season, to ascertain 
the average quality and yield that may be 
depended upon, as well as to learn how to grow 











the crop. This is necessary to demonstrate the 
adaptability of any section to this crop, and the 
places where the best average results are obtained 
are the ones which will prove most attractive for 
sugar factories. The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
desires to compile a complete list of the places 
that are making such practical tests in sugar beet 
eulture and that are desirous of securing a beet 
sugar factory, with the address of some person or 
chairman of a committee in each place, who may 
be applied to for further particulars. This list 
will be published free of cost for ouy subscribers, 
and will prove of great value in showing the 
extent of the interest in beet sugar, and in ena- 
bling those interested to communicate with each 
other. If this proposition is liberally responded 
to, it should make an impressive exhibit, 





Governmental Distribution of Seeds of Novel- 
ties.—The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, notwithstanding the great demand by the 
constituents of congressmen for free seeds of 
standard kinds, still continues to introduce to al} 
portions of the nation, promising new plants and 
varieties, to be grown by careful, intelligent 
farmers who will report the results. Staple seeds 
should not be donated, but Congress has decreed 
that they shall be, and the new Secretary of 
Agriculture is purchasing in the open market, 
seeds grown in the United States, the quality of 
the seed and the price being the only questions 
considered. Secretary J. Sterling Morton says: 
**To get the best seeds for the least money, is the 
object I have in view, and to this end, I invite the 
widest competition on the part of seedsmen the 
world over. I trust that growers of the best seed 
of all plants available for American agriculture, 
in whatever part of the world they may be, will 
seek to supply us, as a special clause in the bill 
provides that plants, trees, shrubs, seed cane, and 
seeds imported by the Department of Agriculture 
shall be admitted free of duty. If the Govern- 
ment is going to continue in the business of seed 
distribution, however, I cannot see why it should 
not go a step further than now, and grow the seed 
itself.””, And why should not the seeds thus mul- 
tiplied be those which the Experiment Stations 
have improved, or, at least, have tested and found 
worthy of introduction? 





Insects on Melons, Etc. —George P. Tippen- 
haner, Campbell Co., Ky.: The small black insects 
that destroyed all of your melon and cucumber 
vines may have been some species of plant louse, 
as you suggest, or they may have been one of the 
flea beetles. If they appear this season, try dust- 
ing the vines freely with tobacco, and if this does 
not check them, try dry soot, if you can get it; if 
not, mix carbolic acid and plaster, using only 
enough of the acid to make the plaster smell 
pretty strong, and then dust this over the vines. 
Spirits of turpentine, mixed with plaster, will 
sometimes answer the purpose equally as well as 
the acid. If the insects eat holes in the leaves, 
then you may conclude that they are neither lice 
nor bugs, but beetles, for the latter, have mandi- 
bles, or jaws, with which they bite and chew their 
food, while lice, and the larger bugs, like the 
common squash bug, puncture the leaves and suck 
out their juices. For the biting insects, like the 
beetles, apply Paris green or London purple, being 
very careful not to apply enough to burn the 
leaves of the plants. If you will send us speci- 
mens of the insects, by mail, enclosed in a quill, 
we will tell you to what order it belongs. 





Water-Proof Boots.— J. White, Elkhart Co., 
Ind.: Leather boots, shoes, or harness may be 
kept. pliable, soft and water-proof, by the use of 
the following preparation. To one ounce of pure 
India-rubber, cut into fine pieces, and dissolved in 
just enough naptha as will make a thick fluid. 
Then add a pint of linseed oil, or. neat’s-foot oil. 
This should be rubbed into the boots or shoes 
when cleaned after wearing, and set aside for use. 
Two pairs of boots or shoes, by daily changing, 
will last longer and be kept in better condition, 
than three pairs worn continuously. 

pind 

Country Telephones.—F. B. Lindsay, Nicholas 
Co., Ky: The original patents for a telephone have 
some years yet to run before they will become 
public property, besides there have been numbers 
of additional patents on improvements in the in- 
struments, and these are of later date; conse- 
quently, the protected and perfected system will 
be carried forward well into the next century. 
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THE DEMAND for a book describing in as trustworthy manner how to grow 
Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants in the open ground, as well as in the 
greenhouse and window garden; how to propagate them; how to succeed 
and avoid failure, has long been urgent. No other class of plants 
occupies so important a place in the field of floriculture as 
do the various kinds of flowering bulbs, and is at the 
= same time so little understood. The amount of 
ae money annually expended for bulbs is 
more than is paid for any other 
class of flowering plants. 
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properly managed they afford the greatest 
amount of pleasure at the least cost. 


| The author of this book has for many years 
| made bulb growing a specialty, and is a recognized authority 
| on their cultivati é 
| at ‘ iitivation and management. He has taken the initia- 

7a : . , ; 
| tive in this country to make bulb growing a special industry, and 
| therefore writes from his own long and extensive experience 
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for this book. 


in a satisfactory manner, under existing conditions. The method of usin 
@ special soil for each kind of plants,—as is frequently recommended cs 

has discouraged many flower lovers from growing bulbs. ne 

This erroneous idea is so plainly exposed that many per- 







| WZ sons who read this book will again become encouraged 
| aw FREESIA to undertake what they had hitherto thought 
impossible to accomplish. 


The Losses of 
Bulbs 


from overestimating their hardiness are clearly recounted, and the simple remedies 
to prevent such losses are So plainly indicated and described that any one following 
| these directions will suffer very little loss in the future. Some of the more important kinds 
of bulbs treated in the book are named in heavy faced type on this page. 
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The following valuable Books and severai hundred additional works are fully described in our NEW, ILLUSTRATED, 


8vo RURAL BOOK CATALOGUE. containing 116 pages. 


SENT FREE on application. 








FARM AND GARDEN. 


Stewart’s Irrigation for the Farm, Garden 
and Orchard. 
Farmers can readily appreciate the losses which result 
from the scarcity of water. By enry Stewart. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 12imo. 1.50 
Mushrooms. How to Grow Them. 
The most practical work on the subject, and the only 
book on growing Mushrooms published in America. By 
Ww. Faleoner. Illustrated. Cloth. 1.50 
Harris’s Talks on Manures. 
By Joseph Harris, M. S., author of *‘ Walks and Talks on 
the Farm,” including a cha ve by Sir John B. Lawes, 
of Rothamsted, England. Cloth, i2mo. 1.75 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manures. 
| Sa eae and comprehensive guide. By Geo. seme 
‘aper 
High Farming Without Manure. 
By M. George Ville. Six Lectures at the pinnate: 
Farm at Vincennes. 


Flax Culture. 

Full directions for preparation and marketing of crops 
8vo. Illustrated. 30 

Gregory on Fertilizers. 

Where to get them in the Cheapest Form. 
pound Formulas, ete. 12mo. 

Henderson’s Gardening for Profit. 

By Peter Henderson. The standard work on Market 
and Family Gardening. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 

Henderson’s Gardening for Pleasure. 
Meets the wants of all classes, in country, city and 
village who keep a garden for their own enjoyment 
rather than for the sale of products. By Peter Hender- 
son. Finely illustrated. Cloth, i2mo. 2.00 

Quinn’s Money in the Garden. 

By P. T. Quinn. _ The kitchen garden, market garden, 
and field culture, — successful practical experience. 
Tilustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 

E. P. Roe’s Play and Profit in My Garden. 
The author takes us to his garden and shows us how he 
evoked a profit of $1000 while carrying on pastoral and 
literary labor. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 

Treat’s Injurious Insects of the Farm 
and Garden. By Mrs. Mary Treat. 
With an additional Chapter on Beneficial 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 

Allen’s New American Farm Book. 
The very best work on the subject. By Richard L. 
Allen. Revised and greatly enlarged by Lewis F. Allen. 
Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated. 2.50 

Our Farm of Four Acres, and the Money 
we made by it. 

Many useful suggestions with the interest of a romance. 
Paper cover, 12mo. -30 


Fuller’s Practical Forestry. 
Propagation, Planting and Cultivation, with a descrip- 
tion and the botanical and proper names of Evergreen 
and Deciduous, and a number of the most valuable 
Extotic Species. By Andrew S. Fuller. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 1.50 
How to Plant and What to do with the 
Crops. 
Valuable hints for the Farm, Garden and Orchard. By 
Mark W. Johnson. Illustrated. 50 


Hop Culture. 
Plain directions. 
ings. 

Sweet Potato Culture. 

Full instructions from starting the plants to manzaeting 

and storing the crop. With a Chapter on the Chinese 

Yam. By James Fitz. Cloth, 12mo. .60 
Insects and Insecticides. 


Noxious Insects and Methods of Feoveaiing their 
Injuries. By Clarence M. Weed, D. Sc., New Hampshire 
College of Agriculture. Illustrated. Cloth, 8vo. 1.25 


Gregory on Carrots, Beets, Turnips, etc. 
How to raise roots, how to keep them, and how to feed 
them. By J.J. H. Gregory. Paper cover, 12mce. .30 

Caulifiowers and How to Grow Them. 


Plain, Practical and Explicit Directions for Cultivation. 
Management and Marketing. By Francis Brill. .20 


How to Com- 
40 


Insects. 
2.00 


Edited by A. S. Fuller. Forty meee 





Waring’s Draining for Profit and Health. 
The directions are plain, and easily followed, and land 
drainage may be greatly improved, even to the banish- 
ment of fever and ague, typhoid and malarial fever. 
By Geo. E. Waring, Jr. Illustrated. ¢ loth, 12mo. — 1.50 

Success in Market Gardening. 

A vegetable growers’ manual]. By W. W. Rawson. 
trated. 

Onions: How to Raise them Profitably. 
Practical Details by Seventeen Onion Growers. 8vo .20 

Gregory on Onion Raising. 
be. kinds to raise, and the way to raise them. By 

J. H. Gregory. Paper, 12mo. .30 
cinta Peanut Plant; Its Cultivation and 
Uses. 
Instructing the beginner how to raise good crops of 
Peanuts. By B. W. Jones. -50 

— ABC of Potato Culture. 

y W. B. Terry. Latest improvements in this branch 
- 3 agriculture 40 

Potato Pests. 

The most complete account of the Colorado Beetle. By 
Prof. C. V. Riley. 50 

Silos, Ensilage, and Silage. 

A practical Treatise containing eurtentie information. 
By Manly Miles, M. D., F. R. M. Illustrated. Cloth, 
12mo. 50 

Gregory on Squashes. 

This Treatise which no Farmer or Gardener ought to be 
without. By J.J. H. Gregory. 12mo. .30 

Tobacco Culture: Full Practical Details. 
Full details of every process by Fourteen > 
Growers. Illustrations. 8vo. 

Truck Farming at the South. 

Essential to any one who contemplates entering this 
promising field of Agriculture. By A. Oemler of 
Georgia. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 

Wheat Culture. 

se to double the yield and increase the profits. By 
D. S. Curtis, Washington, D. C. Illustrated. 12mo. .50 

Johnson’s How Crops Grow. 

A Treatise on the Chemical Composition, Structure, and 
Life of the Plant. By Prof. Samuel W. Johnson, of Yal e 
College. Tilustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 

Johnson’s How Crops Feed. 

A Treatise on the Atmosphere, the Soil and the Nutrition 
of Agricultural Plants. By Prof. Samuel W. Johnson. 
Illustrated. Cloth 12mo 2.00 

Asparagus Culture. 
The Best Methods. By 
Robinson. 

Broom Corn and Brooms. 

Raising Broom-Corn and Making Brooms ona Small or 
Large Seale. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 50 

Gregory on Cabbages ; How to Grow Them. 
A Practical treatise on Cabbage Culture, giving full 
details. By Jas. J. H.Gregory. 12mo. 30 

The New Onion Culture. 

By T. Grenier. Valuable to every one who raises onions. 
12mo. 50 


Tllus- 
1.00 


James Barnes and William 
50 


Manures. 
How to Make and How to Use Them. By Frank W. 
Sempers. 218 pp., il.,12mo. Paper. 0 


Land Draining. 
The Principles and Practice of Draining, by Manly 
Miles, giving the results of his extended experience. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 
Celery for Profit. 
Modern Methods in Growing Celery. 
85 pp., il., 16mo., paper. 
How the Farm Pays. 
The experience of 40 years of success. By Wm. Crozier 
and Peter Henderson. Cloth, 12mo. 250 
Pedder’s Land-Measurer for Farmers. 


eee the contents of any piece of land, when its 
length and width are known, up to 1500 feet either way. 
with other tables. Cloth, 18mo. 60 


Market Gardening and Farm Notes. 


For the Amateur Gardener, Trucker and Farmer. By 
Burnet Landreth. 215 pp.,12mo., cloth. Price $1.00 


By T. Grenier. 
-30 





Forest Planting. 
The Care of Woodlands and the Restoration of Denuded 
Timber-Lands. By H. Nicholas Jarchow, illustrated 237 
pp.,l2mo., cloth. $1.50 

Warington’s Chemistry of the Farm. 

The famous Rothamsted Farm Experiments. By R. 
Warington, F.C. S. Cloth, 12 mo, 1.00 

Farm Appliances. 

Labor-Saving Appliances of great value in farm — 
Nearly 250 Illustrations. Cloth 12mo. 1.0 
Fences, Gates and Bridges. 
Contains a synopsis of Fence Laws. 

ings. Cloth, 12mo. 

Farm Conveniences. 
Describing all manner of Homemade Aids to 
Work. With over two hundred engravings. 


Ten Acres Enough. 


Showing how a small farm may keep a large wey, 

Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 
French’s Farm Drainage. 

The Principles of Draining Land with a zeenee, Ww 7 

Oyen Ditches, and with Tiles. Cloth, 1 15 
The Soil of the Farm. 

A Handbook of Managementand Cultivation. 

Scott and J. C. Morton. Cloth, 12mo. 
Waring’s Elements of Agriculture. 

A Book for Young Farmers. By Geo. E. Waring, Jr. 

Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 
Plant Life on the Farm. 

A Sketch “ the Physiology of Plants. By M. T. Mas- 

ters, M. D., F. C. 8. 1.00 
Manual om Agriculture. 

By George B. Emerson and Charles L. Flint. 

by Dr. Chas. A. Goessman. Cloth, 12mo. 
ABC of Agriculture. 

A valuable work for all interested in farming and gar- 

dening. Cloth, 12mo. 50 
Maple Sugar and Sugar-Bush. 

By Prof. A. J. Cook. All the difficult points in regard to 

making the very best quality of Maple Syrup and —. 

Sugar are very fully explained. 40 
The New Potato Culture. 

By Elbert S. Carman. As developed by the Trench sys- 

tem. Paper, 40c; cloth, 75. 
Celery Growing and Marketing a Success. 

New tools and appliances in celery culture. By Homer 

L. Stewart, Tecumseh, Mich. 134 pages. 12mo. Cloth. 1.00 
How to Make the Garden Pay. 


By T. Grenier. How to grow most easily and cme 
the leading varieties. 00 


FRUITS AND FLOWERS. 


Your Plants. 
Plain and Practical Directions for the Treatment of 
Tender and Hardy Plants in the House and in the 
Garden. By James Sheehan. 40 
Henderson’s Handbook of Plants. 
A concise dictionary of plants, with instructions on 
propagation and culture. Cloth, Large 8 vo. 4.00 
The Propagation of Plants. 
By Andrew S. Fuller. Describing the process of aye 
dizing and crossing. TWlustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.5 
Fulton’s Peach Culture. 
The only practical guide to Peach Culture for those who 


Over 200 Engrav- 
1.00 


Farm 
1.50 


By John 
1.00 


Revised 
1.50 


would be successful. By Hon. J. Alexander Fulton. 

Cloth, 12mo. 1.5 
Quinn’s Pear Culture for Profit. 

How to raise pears. By P. T. Quinn. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


Quince Culture. 
By W. W. Meech. Propagation and cultivation, insect 
enemies, diseases and remedies. Illustrated. Cloth, 
12mo. 1.00 
Parsons on the Rose. 
By Samuel B. Parsons. The propagation, Culture and 
history of the rose. Illustrated. Cloth, 12 mo 1.00 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist. 


By Andrew S. Fuller. The book covers the whole 
ground of small fruits. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE. 
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Strawberry Culturist. 

By Andrew S. Fuller. All information necessary to 

raise strawberries. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 25 
Heinrich’s Window Flower Garden. 

; ersonal experience in Window Gardening. By Julius 

. Heinrich. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 15 
Cnenaiiaal Lawn Planting. 

By Calvert Vaux and Samuel Parsons, Jr. 

the standard of Landscape Architecture. 
Barry’s Fruit Garden. 

By P. Barry. A standard work on fruit and fruit trees. 

New edition revised up to date. Indispensable to all 

fruit growers. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 
Husmann’s American Grape-Growing and 

Wine Making. 

By George Husmann of California. A recognized author- 
ity on the subject. Illustrated. Cloth, 12ino. 1.50 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist. 

By A.S. Fuller. Best work on the culture of the hardy 

grapes. Illustrated. Cloth, 12 mo. - 
Bailey’s Field Notes on Apple Culture. 

By Prof. L. H. Bailey, Jr. A useful and thoroughly 

practical book. Cloth, 12 mo. 15 
The Cider Maker’s Handbook. 

A complete guide for making and keeping pure cider. 

By J. M. Trowbridge. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 
White’s Cranberry Culture. 

By Joseph J. White, a practical grower. 

Cloth, 12mo. 

Long’s Ornamental Gardening for Ameri- 
cans, 

Beautifying Homes, Rural Districts and Cemeteries. By 

Elias A. Long, Landscape Architect. Tlustrated. C loth, 

l2mo. i 
Henderson’s Practical Floriculture. 

By Peter Henderson. A guide to the successful propa- 

gation and cultivation of florists’ plants. Beautifully 

illustrated. New and enlarged edition. Cloth, 12mo., 1.50 
The Practical Fruit Grower. 

By S. T. Maynard. Just what the beginner needs and 

the successful fruitman practices. Illustrated. Cloth. .50 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. 


Their culture, propagation and management. By A. J. 
Downing. Contains the names and synonyms of over 
10,000 varieties. By Charles Downing. 5.00 


California Fruits and How to Grow Them. 


‘ 


Advancing 
25 


Illustrated. 
1.25 


Methods which have yielded greatest success. By 

Edward J. Wickson. Cloth, 8vo, 3.00 
Webb’s Cape Cod Cranberries. 

By a successful cultivator. By James Webb. —. 


trated. Paper, 12mo. 


American Fruit Culturist. 


The propagation and culture of all fruits ada od to the 
United States. By John J. Thomas. Cloth,]2mo. 2.00 


Fungus Diseases of the Grape and other 
Plants and their Treatment. 
F. Lamson Scribner. 134 pages. Paper .50, cloth. 75 


The Olive. 


Its Culture in Theory and Practice. By Arthur — 


Marvin. Cloth, 8vo. 

Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide. 
The cultivation of the grape-vine in hot house, cold 
grapery, etc. By Wm. Chorlton. Illustrated. Cloth, 


12mo. 


Florida Fruits. 
And how to raise them, with chapters on ev aporating. 
By Helen Harcourt. 12ino. 1.25 


Orange Culture. 
In Florida, Louisiana and California. 
D. D. Cloth, 12mo. 


HORSES AND CATTLE. 


Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. 


By George H. Dadd, M.D. Whe necessary information 
for preserving the health and curing the diseases of 
oxen, cows, sheep and swine. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Allen’s American Cattle. 
~~ History, Breeding and Management. By Lewis 
F. Allen. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 2.50 
Law’s Veterinary Adviser. 
A Guide to the Prevention and Treatment of Disease 
in Domestic Animals. By Prof. James Law. Cloth 
Crown, 8vo 3.00 
Stewart’s Feeding Animals. 
By Elliott W. Stewart. The laws of Animal growth, 
specially applied to rearing and feeding. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 
Herbert’s Hints to Horse-keepers. 
A Complete Manual for_Horsemen. 
bert (Frank Forester). Illustrated. 
Sander’s Horse Breeding 


The principles of Heredity applied to the business of 
breeding animals. By J. H. Sanders. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


Keeping One Cow. 
A collection of Prize Essays upon the management of 
a single Milch Cow. «Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


By T. W. Moore, 
1.00 


Cloth, 12mo. 1.75 


By William Her- ° 





The Family Horse. 

By Geo. A. Martin. A practical Manual, full of the most 

useful information. Illustrated. Cloth, 12m. 1.00 
The Dairyman’s Manuel. 

By Henry Stewart. A useful and 

Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 
Willard’s Practical Dairy Husbandry. 

A Complete Treatise on Dairy Farms and Milk. By X. 

A. Willard. Cloth, 8vo. 3.00 
Willard’s Practical Butter-Book. 

Butter Making at Factories and Farm Dairies, By X. A. 

Willard. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 
Cattle Breeding. 

By Wm. Warfield. The actual experience and observ- 

ance ofa practical man. Cloth, 12ino. 2.00 
Armatage’s Every Man His Own Cattle 

Deotor. 

The Veterinary Cyclopedia on the Diseases of Cattle, 

Sheep and Swine. By Prof. George Armatage. Large 

octavo, 894 pages, 350 illustrations. Half morocco. — 7.50 
The Jersey, Alderney, and Guernsey Cow. 

Illustrated. Cloth, 8vo. 1.50 
Cattle and Their Diseases. 

By A. J. Murray. Breeding and Management, w ritten in 

plain simple language. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 
Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cows. 

By Thos. J. Hand, Secretary of the American Jersey 

Cattle Club. Over_100 Illustrations. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 
Milch Cows and Dairy Farming. 


The Selection of Milch Cows, with a full explanation of 
Guenon’s Method; the Culture of Forage Plants, etc. 
By Charles L. Flint. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


A Manual of Cattle Feeding. 
Laws of Animal Nutrition; Feeding Stuffs; the weeeng 


practical work. 
2.00 


Stuffs; the Feeding of Farm Animals, ete. By H. P. 

Armsby. With plates. 12mo. Cloth. 1,75 
The Winter Care of Horses and Cattle. 

By T. B. Terry. 40 


The Percheron Horse. 
In America. By Col. M.C. Weld. In France, by Chas. 
Du Hays. Cloth, 12mo. 50 
How to Handle and Educate Vicious 
Horses. 
By Oscar R. Gleason. 


Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor. 


The Causes, Nature and Treatment of Diseases and 
Lameness of Horses. Illustrated. By Geo. H. Dadd 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Armatage’s Every Man His Own Horse 


Doctor. 
By Prof. George Armatage. A valuable and compre 
hensive guide. Large octavo volume. 830 pages, half 
morocco. 7.50 
Stock Breeding. 
The Laws of Development and Heredity. 
Miles, M.D. 12mo. Cloth. 
Riley on the Mule. 
Feeding and a of the Mule. 
Illustrations. Cloth, 12mo. 
Art of Taming and Educating the Horse. 
By D. Magner. 1000 pages, 900 engravings. Cloth, 8vo. 5.00 


The Bridle Bits. 
By Col. J. C. Battersby. 
horse’s mouth. Illustrated. 
McClure’s American Gentlemen’s Stable 
Guide. 


Tilustrated. Cloth, 12mo. iO 


By Manley 
1.50 


By Harvey Riley. 
1.50 


On horsemanship and the 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


Approved methods of Feeding and Grooming. By 

Robert McClure, M. D. V. S. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 
Horses’ Teeth. 

Anatomy, Paiholory, Dentistry, etc. Revised and 

enlarged. By W. H. Clarke, 12mo. Cloth. 2.00 
The Horse Doctor. 

Prescriptions and_modes of treatment. By Edward 


Mayhew, M. R. C. V. S. 400 illustrations. 8 vo, cloth .3.00 


The Saddle Horse. 


iA Noy guide for Riding and Training. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 

Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Manage- 
ment. 


Breeding, Training and Management of* Horses, 


Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 8vo. 3.00 


Animal Castration. 


A concise and practical Treatise. By A. Liautard, V. S. 
Illustrated with 44 cuts. 12ino., cloth. 2.00 
Training the Trotting Horse. 
A Natural and Improved Method. By Chas. Marvin. 3.50 
Howden’s The Horse; How to Buy and 


Giving the points which distinguish a Sound from an 
Unsound Horse. By Peter Howden. Cloth. 12mo. 1.00 





SHEEP AND SWINE. 


Coburn’s Swine Husbandry. 

The Breeding and Management of swine and their Dis- 

eases. By F. D. Coburn. Cloth, 12mo. 1.75 
The American Merino. For Wool or for 

Mutton. 

The selection, care, breeding and diseases of the Merino 

sheep. By Stephen Powers. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 
Randall’s Practical Shepherd. 

The Breeding, Management and Diseases of Sheep. By 

Henry S. Randall, L. L. D. Illustrated. Cloth, 8vo. 2.00 
Hog-Raising and Pork-Making. 

By Rufus Bacon Martin. Valuable suggestions for the 

business of hog-raising. Paper, 12mo. 40 
Stewart’s Shepherd’s Manual. 

It is so plain that one who has never kept sheep, may 

learn from its pages how to manage a flock successfully. 

By Henry Stewart. Illustrated. 1.50 
Harris on the Pig. 


Equally valuable to the farmer who keeps but few pigs, 
aud to the breeder on an extensive scale. By Joseph 
Harris. [lustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


POULTRY, BEES, ETC. 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping. 
The Mysteries of Bee-Keeping Explained. Cloth 12mo. 1.50 
Langstroth on the Hive and Honey-Bee. 
Introduction by Rev. Robert Baird, D. D. Cloth, as 


Cook’s Manual of the Apiary. 
The Anatomy and Fhysiaoay of the Honey-bee. - 
Illustrations. By Prof. A. J. Cook. Cloth,12mo. $1.00 
Duck Culture. 
Natural and Artificial. 
trated. 
Stoddard’s An Egg Farm. 
By H. H. Stoddard. The management of poultry in 
large numbers. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 5 
Profits in Poultry. 
Useful and Ornamental Breeds = their Profitable — 


By James Rankin. Fully -~ 


agement. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 
The American Standard of Perfection. 
The recognized standard work on Breeds of Poultry. 1.00 
Practical Pigeon Keeper. 
By Lewis Wright, Crown 8vo 232 pages. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 1.50 


= Pleasures of a Pigeon Fancier. 
y Rev. J. Lucas. With colored and other Illustrations. 
Bae 12mo. 1.50 
The Practical. Rabbit-Keeper. 
By Cuniculus. “Illustrated. Raising Rabbits for aye 
ure as well as for profit. 12mo. 1.50 
Wright’s Practical Poultry-Keeping. 
By L. Wright. A standard guide to the management of 
poultry. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 200 
Cooper’s Game Fowls. 
Their Origin and History. By J. W. 
Standard Edition. Cloth, 8vo. 
Wright’s Illustrated Book of Poultry. 
With plates of hing Birds. By Lewis Wright. — 
4to., beveled. Cloth. 5. 
Harris’s Insects hiisiow to Vegetation. 
By T. W. Harris, M. D. Octavo. 640 pages. Two hun- 
dred and seventy-eight fine woodcuts, and eight beauti- 
ful steel plates. 8vo. Cloth, plain, 4.00. Colored. 6.50 
Insects Injurious to Fruits. 


By Prof. William Saunders. Contains directions as to 
the best means of destroying them. 440 Illustrations. 
12mo. Cloth. 2.00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Canning and Preserving. 
By Mrs. S. T. Rorer. Teaching beginners how to can 
and preserve fruits and vegetables, making marmalades, 
fruit, butter and jellies,drying fruits,and making syrups 
and catsups, pickling, flavored vinegars, drying coer 
ete. 

Barn Plans and Outbuildings. 
Full of Ideas, Hints, Suggestions and Plans for the Con- 
struction of Bans and Outbuildings. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 

The Dogs of Great Britain, America and 

Other Countries. 


Breeding, Training and Management, in Hevlth and 
Disease. By “Stonehenge.” Illustrated. Cloth, i2mo. 2.00 


The Ice Crop. 
How to Harvest, Ship and Use lee. By Theron L. Hiles. 
122 pp. Ill., 16mo., cloth, 1.00 
Murphy’s American Game Bird Shooting. 
By John Mortimer Murphy. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo 2.00 


Hunter and Trapper. 


The bes modes of Hunting and Trapping. 
Thrasner. Cloth, 12mo. 


Cooper, M. D. 
3.00 
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American Farming 
+—nt=Stock Raising. 


REVISED EDITION. 
Edited by CHAS. L. FLINT. - Revised and Enlarged by PROF. MANLY MILES. 








Adapted to all sections, East, West, North and South. A work indispensable to the 
Farmer, the Breeder of Live Stock, the Stock Fancier, Fruit Grower, Gardener, 


Apiarist, Architect of Farm Buildings, as well as to the Housekeeper. 
Illustrated with over 700 Engravings. . Two Hundred Full Page Plates, 


Published in three large quarto vols., with over 2,100 pages. 








Treats of Soils, Fertilizers. Tillag2, What Crops to Raise, Rotation of Crops, Irrigation, Drainage, Grasses 


and Forage Plants, Cere:.Is, Roots and Esculent 























seen : Tubers, Cotton, Sugar, Tobacco, Fruits, Ensi- 
lage, Good Seed, Timber Culture, Water Supply 
of the Farm, [lotive Power for Fzerms, Farm 
IN ERIGAN Teams, Roads <nd Road Making, Farm Roads, 
NG N ING Farm Fences, Wastes and Wants of the Farm, 
a ant Choice of Farms, [lodel Farms, Large Farms of 
RISING PAISING tne Country, Farm Buildings, the Dairy; the 
+ SS ¢ description of all kinds and breeds of Farm 
: . PUNT Stock, their Diseases and treatment, including 
or. ON the Horse, Ass, Mule, Cattle, Sheep, Goats 
= Alpacas, Swine, the principles of Breeding; 
~t Poultry, giving a description of over one hun- 
um F ues dred and twenty varieties of land and water 
: fowls, comprising Hens, Turkeys, Ducks, 
is Geese, Guinea Fowls, Pigeons. Pheasants, etc.; 
SOATS 3 Warapits Dogs, useful to the farmer; Bees and their 
i , management; Fish Culture, Silk Culture, Agri- 
Dine a E cultural Uses of Birds; Insect Enemies, and 
ILDINGS Diseases of Farm Crops, Improved Farm Imple- 
2 Wary: ments, Business Principles of Farm[znagement; 
REE, Proper Sznitery Condition of Homes, Methods of 
where Improvement in the Household, Valuable Tables, 

= Recipes and Suggestions. 


Each Department being equal to a Distinct 
Volume on the subject treated. 


The Illustrations of Domestic Animals 


In this work are not like those in many Agricultural books, ideal representations, but are faithful 
copies of the photographs of LIVING ANIMALS selected from specimens of the 


CHOICEST THOROUGHBRED STOCK OF ATSIERICA. 


And hence are correct types of the several breeds to which they belong. 
The late MR. FLINT’s reputation as an agricultural writer is not only national, but world-wide. The 


entire work has been carefully revised and in all respects brought down to the present day by PROF. 
MANLY MILES. 3 


Letter from SIR JOHN B. LAWES, Agricultural Ex 
periment Station, Rothamstead, England. 

DEAR SIRS :—Many thanks for a copy of AMERI- 
CAN FARMING, which you have so kindly sent me. 
I was delayed writing for a time to make myself 
acquainted with the work, and I have much 
pleasure in expressing my opinion, which you are 
at liberty to publish, if you so desire. You have 
produced a work of great utility. It contains in 
itself a complete library of valuable information 
upon all subjects connected with rural economy, 
and the plates are very well executed. 

Yours truly, J. B. LAWES. 


WILLIAM H. BREWER, PH.D., Professor of Agri- 
culture in Yale University. 
I have examined AMERICAN FARMING, by Charles 
L. Flint, and heartily commend the work. 


B. F. Koons, Pres. Storrs Agricultural 
College, Mansfield, Ct. 


AMERICAN FARMING has given universal satisfac- 
tion among our students and all who have access 
to it. No other work has done more general good 
service, or been more useful. | 


American Farming and Stock Raising 


Contains over 2,100 quarto pagés, is issued in three volumes, elegantly and substantially bound. 


Fine Pebbled Cloth, Black and Gold Ornaments, Red Edges, Three Volumes, 
Per Volume, $3.00. 
The Set Complete in Three Volumes, weighing 15 pounds, securely fpacked, sent by 


express, charges paid, on receipt of $9.00. In addition we include the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST one year. 


PROF. 








SENT FREE New Edition of Iliustrated Rural Book Catalogue, containing 116 pages, 
pom » culture, Architecture, Horses, Cattle, Game, etc. 
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EVAPORATE YOUR FRUIT 
* AT HOME, « 


WITH THE 


U.S.Cook StoveDrier 


Hundreds of Dollars’ Worth of Fruit Can be 
Saved with this Machine Every Year. 








To meet the demand for a small, cheap Drier, suitable 
for use on any ordinary cook, vil or gasoline stove, we now 
offer the above. It is very simple, economical, efficient 
and convenient, and for farmers wi what is wanted 
and we believe THE CHEAPEST AND BEST LITTLE 
DRIER of its class ON THE MARKET. 


Se 


f La us | 

4 " 
Maing: wren GRE RE 
Ai ‘) 9 ee ae , 1 
| Cook Steve Drier 
q 
uM 


SyERICAN MAN ng” IME . 


M WAYNESBORO Pa,” © \ 





This shows the Drier set on an ordinary Cook- 
Stove. 


| $8.50 IN VALUE FoR $5,00. 


Through a special arrangement we are enabled 

to offer the U. S. Cook Stove Drier, the regular 

| price of which is $7, for only 85, together with a 

year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST (regular price $1.50.) 

To any one sending a club of 6 new yearly sub- 
scribers to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
at $1 each, or 3 new yearly subscribers and #2 in 
money, we will send one of the Driers FREE. 


This Drier has Eight Galvanized Wire Cloth Trays, con- 
taining 12 square feet of tray surface. The dimensions, 
base 22x16 inches, height 26 inches. Sent by freight at 
receiver’s expense. Weight, crated, about 27 pounds. 

It is always ready for use and will last a_lifetime. 
Has been thoroughly tested and approved, and will 
more than please you. As a great economizer and 
ee maker for Rural People, it is without a 
rival. 

With it, you can, at odd times, summer or winter, 
evaporate enough wasting fruit, etc., for family use, 
and enough to sell or exchange for all or the greater 
part of your groceries, and in faet, household ex- 
penses. No labor on the farm will pay better, or as 
well, as thatof converting your wasting fruits into 
evaporated stock. The apples, pears, plums, etc., if 
evaporated, will sell or exchange pound for pound for but- 
ter, granulated sugar, or most groceries, while evaporated 
cherries, raspberries or peaches, bring good price. If you 
have even only a few trees in your yard or town lot 
one of the U. S. Cook Stove Driers will enable you at 
odd hours to evaporate enough fruit for family use 
and enough to sell or exchange for the greater part of your 
groceries. 


It is the Greatest Little Bread Winner on 
the Market. 


Its capacity is ample for domestic use, being 
greater than some machines which sell for fifteen, or 
twenty dollars. It is furnished with heat-regulatin 
damper below the trays, which can be instantly ad- 
justed. Itis siwage ready for immediate use. The 
working of the machine on sundry fruits, berries, ete., 











| satisfies us that it will happily fill a want our correspond- 


ents have urzed upon us to supply. 


and fully describing upwards of 600 valuable works on Agriculture, Horti- 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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French Achromatic Telescope 


Given for 4 New Subscribers, or for 2 New Subscribers and $1.00. 


FOR ONLY $3.00 


We will send one of these telescopes postpaid to any postoffice in the United States, and in addition will include with instrument 


A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION FREE TO THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 








For $4.00 we will send the Telescope postpaid and the American Agriculturist for two years, the Telescope and Subscription 
_ sent to separate addresses if desired. 
This telescope is first-class in every respect and our subscribers testify that it is equal to other instruments that cost from $5 to $15 each. 


High power achromatic telescopes have heretofore sold at prices placing them almost beyond reach of persons of moderate means. 


The telescope we 


now offer is just what the people want, a real philosophical instrument at a low cost. Farmers, Herdsmen, Hunters, Prospectors, Travelers, Tourists, and, in 


fact, everybody will find this instrument invaluable. 





FULL SIZE WHEN CLOSED. 





DIMENSIONS : The length of the telescope, when extended is 16} inches; 
when closed, 6 inches; diameter, 1} inches. 


* This useful and beautiful instrument has five lenses, of 
Five Lenses. the best French manufacture. The object lenses are 
achromatic, that is, convex and concave, having different refractive and dis- 
persive powers, with the curvatures so Sy cage that the chromatic aberra- 
tion produced by the one is corrected by the other, and light emerges from 
the compound lens undecomposed, or free from color, objects at a long dis- 
tance appearing clear and natural. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE TELESCOPE— 


; The slides. and. mountings are made of brass, highl 
Brass Slides. polished, the telescope. tubes fitting closely into cack 








other. 
Safety caps of polished brass cover the ex- 
Brass Safety Caps. posed ends of fie instrument, keeping out 
dampness and dust when not in use. Walt cae 
The main tube or body of the telescope 
Morocco Covered Tubes. is covered with handaouie French oe 
rocco, making it altogether a most exeelleiit instrument. 


EACH TELESCOPE is furnished in a strong cloth-covered case. It is strongly made and cannot get out of order, but will last a lifetime. z 
If the atmosphere is clear you can see the time on a tower clock at a distance of five miles. A 


HOW FAR YOU CAN SEE WITH i. man who is one mile away will appear to be fifteen rods from you, and persoiis with-whem you 


are familiar can be recognized at a distance of three or four miles. The moons of Jupiter can be seen with it. What are supposed to be mountains or extinct 


craters on the surface of the moon can be seen plainly with the glass. ss . 
There is not a man, woman or child. that cannot find use for such a glass almost every day of their lives. Many of our customers write us that they never 


* %* AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST * % 
French Achromatic Telescope and Microscope 


sensenecensecueusceunses CO M B I N BK [) ssensscesessccsensccseas 


This instrument combines all the excellent qualities of the Telescope described above, 
and owing to its special optical construction—those of a fine MICROSCOPE. The size 
and finish are the same as those of No. 224. The instrument can be used as a- TELES- 
COPE, giving equal satisfaction. When closed it is in focus for microscopic work, and 
the objects are held in place by the cap, which is cut on opposite sides, so as to enable one to 
place the glass side with object directly in front of the object lens. An opening of about 
one-half inch diameter in the top of the cap throws the light on the _ object. Each _instru- 
ment is accompanied by one prepared MICROSCOPIC OBJECT, for which a special pocket 
is provided in the telescope case. To examine any insect, leaf, or other transparent object, 
place it between two slips of glass and insert them in the side opening of the cap. 

We furnish this instrument in connection with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year for only $3.50, or it. is 


given for Five New Yearly Subscriptions at the Club Rate of $1.00 a year. 

















Full Directions How to Use the TELESCOPE Accompany Each Instrument. 
ADDRESS, 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ° **? ‘New vor x. v. 
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The records show this Threshing -machine to i. the 
easiest running and the greatest saver of all. 
Requires only about 1% miles travel per hour. For full 
description, and for the best Straw-preserving Rye- 
threshers, Clover-hullers, Fanning-mills, Feed-mills, Cir- 
cular-saw Machines, Land-rollers and Dog-powers, send 
for Fearless Catalogue, For Fodder-cutters, Car- 
riers sand Drag-saw Machines, and for information show- 

Pays,” send for Ensilage Cata- 
«ing “Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


ON EASY 
BICYCLES parents. 
2 New or 2d hand; lowest prices, larg- 
ZA est stock; makers & oldest dealersin 
4} U.S. Wesell everywhere. STE 
ROUSE, HAZARD & CO. 936 8t., Peoria, ili. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


—PUBLISHED BY THE— 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


A CORPORATION ORGANIZED UNDER THE LAWS op 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

Offices, 52 and 54 Lafayette 

Place, New York, N. Y. 


WESTERN OFFICE, 504 THE ROOKERY, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Main 





The Western Office is for the aecommedation of adver- 
tisers and subscribers in that section. All ee a- 
tions should be sent to the Main Office, New Yo: 





Entered at New York Post. office as mail matter 
second class. 


of 


Terms of Subscription in the United States. 
and British Provinces. 


The American Agriculturist_ is Sega monthly 
and is mailed in time to reach su bscribers on or before 
the first of each month. 

Terms.—Single subscriptions $1.50 per year or 75 cents 
for six months, payable in advance. lubs of five or more 
$1.00 per year, or 50 cents for six mon ths. 

A FREE copy for every club of five for either term. 

Gc eeees, bene for subscriptions can be sent by 
0Stal note, express or post-offi ce money order, registered 
etter, check or draft; postage stamps accepted for frac- 
tional parts of a dollar. 

Expiration of Subscrip tions.—The date (usually 
abbreviated) following each subscriber’s name which. 

appears on the magazine or wrapper shows to what time 
your subscription has been. paid. Thus: Jan. ’93, means 
that subscription is te up to January 1, 1893; Feb. ’93, to 
February 1, 1893, and so on, 

Renewals. - Six weeks are required after sending 
money before the date which shows to what time sub- 
scription is paid, and which answers fora receipt can be 
changed. No other receipt is sent unless requested. If at 
the end of six weeks date is unchanged or any error is 
noticed subscribers will confer a favor by notifying us. 

Di tinuances.—Responsible subscribers will con- 





TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. Allmakes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for a Exchanging 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. ase cat. free. 

TYPEWRITER 45 Liberty St., New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, f 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 





Farmers %5%% Produce 


To F. I. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St., N. Y., 


Receivers of all kinds of COUNTRY PRODUCE, including 
Game, Live and Dressed Poultry and Dressed Calves. 
Speciaities—Berries, Grapes, Apples, Pears, Honey, Onions 
and Potatoes. ee and consignments solicit- 
ed. Stencils furnished. Reference: Dun’s or Bradstreets 
Commercial Reports, go be found at any bank. 


8: $25 
12". $50 
16. $100 


AERMOTORS 


ALL STEEL 


GALVANIZED 


PUMPING OR GEARED SAME PRICE. 


For the benefit of the public, the Aermotor 
Company declares a dividend and makes the 
above prices as @ means of dis- 













tributing it. These prices 
will be con- tinued only 
until its surplus 
earnings are suf- 
ficiently F worked 
off. Merit Pog has 

prospered, and @ 
very small oe on a very 
greatnumber outfits has 


motor Company 
the best manufac- 
Chicago,with many, 
of floor space and 
ment of machinery, 
for the purpose, in existence. The 
Aermotor Co. feels, in this crown- 
ing Columbian year, that it can afford to be 
generous. We will ship from Chicago to any 
one anywhere at the above prices, 


THE AERMOTOR COMPANY, 
12th and Rockwell Sts., CHICAGO. 


given the Aer- 
4 acres of land in 
turing center of 
very Many, acres 
the best equip- 








tinue to receive this magazine until the publishers are 
ee by letter to discontinne, when all arrearages must 

be paid. If you do not wish the magazine continued for 
etd = ol year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontin ue it. 

Change of address.—When a change of address is: 
desired both the old and the new address should be given. 

New Subscri ptions cah commence at any time during 
the year and with any number desired. 

Canvassers wanted in every town to solicit subscrip- 
tions, Terms sent on application. 





Rates to Foreign Countries. 

The yearly subscription of the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST in —— and pence to subscribers in foreign 
countries is as follows: A asi 

d. .S. cur. 


s 
Africa except Egypt, Liberia and ar 
0 


Natal and Transvaal..............ccee0. $2.46 
SES Dicescctscanesanee SSibseh mabehenese ys ll 2.70 
Madagascar............. sas Man didadvane ee ingeen 10 3 2.46 
EN sb vobckenus caieneecs Sic asec anne 10 3 2.46 


Countries In the Universal Postal Union, tneluding New- 
foundland, Egypt, Liberia. Congo, Natal, aud Transvaal,. 
and all others pot mentioned above, "78. 9d.; United 
States currepcy, $1.86. 

In clubs of five or more a discount of 50 cents, or two 
shillings one nenny, is ailowed on each subscription. 

ere’ dise,— (Premium articles), except printed 
matter is unmailable to Foreign Countries. 

Books offered by us as premiums in Connection with: 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST are mailable to all 
countries in the Postal Union. 

Postage 36 cents. or ls. 6d., for the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST for one year must be added tothe advertised price- 
of same when taken in combination with a premium book 
in all Postal Union countries. 

Remit by post-office money order. payable to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, at New York General Post Office. and: 
inclose the money order with your letter to avoid delay 
and possible loss. Drafts on New York are acceptable in: 


* the absence of any other form of remittance. 


Foreign Agencies, 


The following Agents are authorized to accept subscrip- 
tions and advertising orders: 

KEGAN PAUL, TRENOH, TRUBNER & Co., 57 Ludgate- 
Hi. London, England. 

JOHN IRELAND Fetermertare, Nata!. South Africa.. 

JOHN H. EVERY, Dunedin, Otago, New Zraland. 

WM. MADDOCK. 381 George street, Sydney, New South 
Wales, South Australia. 

wm. HOPKINS, Rockhampton, Queensland, Australia. 


Advertising Rates. 


pty A Pages. $1.00 per line (agate) each ‘nsertion. 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 

hs Cover Page. $1.50 per line. 

Liew next to Reading aud Last Cover Page, $2.00 per 


Reading notices, set in nonpareil type, to gO under the: 
heading ** Business Notices,” - at the end of a column of 
reading with “adv.” affixed, per line count. 

No advertisement taken re feos than $3.00 each inser- 
tion. Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


’ Discounts, 


On ten (10) lines and upwards, 3 onthe, five per cent ; 
6 months, ten per cent.; 9 months, fifteen per cent.; 12 
a one yen twenty per cent. 

On forty (40) lines and upwards, 3 months, ten per cent. ; 

6 months, fifteen per cent.; 9 months, twenty per cent.; 
12 months, one year, twenty-five ner cent 

Discount on Space Contracts.—100 lines, ten per’ 
cent. ; 250 lines, fifteen per cent.; 500 lines, twenty-five per 
cent.; 1,000 lines, thirty per cent. 


—o— 
Direct all Business ———e pertaining to Sub- 
scriptions and Advertising to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 ard 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 





